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HE Marchvilles of 
Marchville Chase 
were the oldest, most 
distinguished family 
in the county, and 
the proudest, for the 
head of the house 

had twice declined a Peerage, arguing 

that there were dukes not a few, and lords 
many, but only one Marchville of March- 
ville Chase. But though the Marchvilles 
were indifferent to a title, they would not 
descend a step in the social scale. There 
was not even the tradition of a mésalliance 
in the family history; which happy state 
of things might have continued if, a cen- 
tury ago, Lady Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 

Marchville, and mother of his two sons, 

had not taken it into her head to import 

into her dairy the art and mystery of 
making Devonshire cream. 

Devonshire cream cannot be prepared 
without the help of a Devonshire dairy- 
maid, and Lady Elizabeth procured one 
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who was an adept in the art, and all 
that is necessary is intelligence and a 
pair of clever industrious hands, any- 
thing beyond were superfluous. And the 
superfluity in the shape of laughing brown 
eyes, golden hair, and complexion of milk 
and roses possessed by the dairymaid 
was fraught with mischief. 

While Lady Elizabeth rode the Devon- 
shire cream hobby at the hardest, her 
eldest son Lionel was making the grand 
tour, and her second and favourite son 
Christopher was living at home, snubbed 
by his father and indulged by his mother. 
Christopher had a fine talent for doing 
nothing very thoroughly, combined with 
an exceptional power of resisting all 
efforts to instruct or improve him. He 
had passed through Eton and Cambridge 
unscathed, so far as the attainment of 
knovledge was concerned ; but he could 
ride anything in the shape of a horse, was 
a consummately skilful trout-fisher, and 
drank fairly heavily for his age. 
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To make along story short, Christopher 
Marchville, weary of doing nothing, took 
up the light work of love in idleness, 
courted the bewitching dairymaid under 
pretence of praiseworthy zeal for the 
making of Devonshire cream, ran away 
with her, and married her out of 
hand. 

He had not counted the cost of his 
hasty act before committing the unpar- 
donable sin. He was cut off with a 
shilling, he and his dairymaid wife were 
forbidden the house, and Lady Elizabeth 
could never afterwards endure the sight, 
taste, or mention of Devonshire cream. 
Two years later the disinherited Chris- 
topher, when somewhat the worse for 
drink, broke his neck in a steeplechase. 
His pretty rustic widow with her boy 
returned to Devonshire, and presently 
married, for her second husband, a small 
market-gardener. In course of time 
Christopher Marchville’s grandson, also a 
Christopher, left the West country for the 
Midlands, and worked on a farm some 
twenty miles from the estate on which 
his ancestors had lived for centuries. 

Hard living, scant education, and 
marriage with poor uncultivated folk, 
in three generations reduced the descen- 
dant of an ancient and distinguished 
family almost to the level of an agricul- 
tural labourer. Christopher Marchville 
was aware that he had some of the best 
blood in England in his veins, and felt a 
sort of dim pride in the fact. He knew 
nothing of the familyto which he belonged, 
except that his grandfather had been dis- 
owned for marrying a pretty dairymaid, 
and as he himself was in a rank of life 
where such a marriage was desirable, he 
settled it in his mind that the Marchvilles 
were proud devils, and thought little 
about them. The present Mr. Marchville, 
to whom Christopher was related by an 
attenuated cousinship, was an elderly 
widower, an invalid, with a son an officer 
in the army, and two daughters. He 
spent the greater part of the year in the 


south of Europe, and was seldom at 
Marchville Chase. 

One summer Sunday evening Christo- 
pher Marchville and his wife were sitting 
under the hawthorn tree in front of their 
cottage. Christopher, or Kit Marchville 
as he was called, rented a small farm on 
which he worked harder than the poorest 
labourer. Mrs. Marchville was a little 
wiry woman, with bright dark eyes, sharp 
features, and a mouth that closed like a 
trap. Her hard-worked hands rested on 
her white apron, with an occasional rapid 
movement as if she were brushing imagin- 
ary dust from her lap. Her husband was 
enjoying his unwonted leisure leaning 
back in his chair, his legs stretched out 
before him, his hat tilted forward on his 
thick grey hair, as he smoked his pipe 
and took a draught of cider from the mug 
beside him on the bench. Kit was a fine 
looking man of fifty, tall and well-built, 
with large shapely hands, weather-beaten 
complexion, and clear-cut features. If he 
had known how to carry himself he would 
have been an imposing figure, but his 
height only made him clumsier than if 
he had been a smaller man, and he was 
embarrassed with his long arms and legs. 

They had sat silent for some time, when 
Kit broke forth suddenly, 

“T say, Sally, to-morrow’s Bank ’Oli- 
day!” 

“And if it is, what’s that to do with 
us ?” 

“Why shouldn’t you and me take a 
oliday, it’s long enough since we had 
one?” and Kit looked at his wife await- 
ing her reply. 

Mrs. Marchville evidently did not rise 
to the festive idea of a day’s pleasuring. 
She pursed up her thin lips before she 
made answer. 

- “I don't ’old with going out for a 
‘oliday myself, that in general ends in 
blistered ’eels, a bad’eadache and a sharp 
temper next day. If you think to give 
your ‘ands a ’oliday, you only take it out 
o’ your feet, and walk yourself off your 
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legs fora change. Let them go wandering 
as likes, I’d rather stop at ’ome and doa 
bit o’ sewing as I never get time to do. 
That ’ud be ’oliday enough for me!” 

“Well, old woman, I feel like taking a 
’oliday to-morrow. We've never ’ad but 
two in five-and-twenty ’ear, and we can 
afford a day off now better than we could 
then. Hang it all! ’aven’t we got more 
than two ’underd pound in the Bank, 
and neither chick nor child to scrat for? 
I don’t deny that if the little b’y and gel 
had lived, I should ha’ been as much 
against throwing money away as you are, 
missu i, but since the Lord ’as took a fancy 
to ’em both, and we’ve no one to lay by 
for now, I’m agoing to ‘ave a day’s pleasur- 
ing, whether you come along or not!” 

“Where was you thinking o’ going?” 
asked Sally, her curiosity roused by her 
husband’s determination. 

“Why, to ’ave a look at Marchville 
Chase, to be sure! Here ’ave I lived all 
these ’ears, and ne er so much as seen 
the ’ouse my gran’ ather was kicked out 
of for marrying 1:.y grandmother. The 
park’s open on Bank ’Oliday, and thronged 
wi’ folks, and you and me’! goalong with 
‘em, It's twenty mile by rail and a 
walk at the end, and it'll be summat to 
think of arterwards, as we’ve seen the 
place my father’s family lived in for 
’underds of ’ears.” 

“When you put it i’ that way, Kit, 
there’s reason in it, and I don’t mind if I 
do go along with you just to ’ave a look 
at the old place. But it won’t set you 
wishing as your grandfather hadn’t took 
and married beneath ’im, and as we was 
living now at The Chase, will it?” Sally 
asked anxiously. 

“Lor bless you, woman, my grand- 
father’s doings is no more to me than 
any other chap’s grandfather’s !_ I married 
to please myself, and I suppose he did, 
too. But I want to see the place where 
we lived when we was gentlefolks.” 

Accordingly Kit and his wife spent 
Bank Holiday in satisfying their natural 
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though tardy curiosity, and they wandered 
about the park, gardens, and terraces of 
The Chase till they were as footsore as 
Mrs. Marchville had predicted.  Kit’s 
burly form towered head and shoulders 
above the crowd of trippers as he was 
seen trying to enter the house, and he 
took the rebuffs he met with in con- 
sequence in high good-humour. “It’s 
queer, Sally, ain’t it, not to be let go into 
the ’ouse where my grandfather was born 
and lived till’is own father turned ’im out 
for good !” 

Ay, it is, and when I look round this 
lovely place full o’ trees and flowers, it 
puts me in mind of Adam and Eve being 
turned out o’ the garden, for when your 
grandfather was turned out o’ this neither 
‘im nor his children never got back no 
more!” 

When Kit and his wife reached home 
at midnight, more tired with unwonted 
travelling and sight-seeing than if they 
had done a stiff day’s work, the girl who 
helped in the house and dairy met them 
with astounding news. Mr. Purcell, the 
lawyer from the county town, had called 
to see her master; and quoth the little 
maid, “ He did seem put about when he 
‘eard as you wasn’t in. He said it was 
summat as he must see you about hisself, 
and he’ll be here by nine o’clock in the 
morning.” 

Kit was puzzled, and scratched the 
back of his head. 

“Tt can’t be as he’s come to raise the 
rent for the landlord, just as things is 
beginning to come round a bit,” sug- 
gested Sally. 

“Why, no; the iease ‘as got three 
‘ears to run yet afore it can be touched, 
it’s not that.” 

“And we don’t owe nothing, thank 
goodness, so it can’t be to get no 
money out of us, though that’s what them 
blood-sucking lawyers is after mostly,” 
said Mrs. Marchville with decision. 
“ Praps he’s come about that bit o’ 
hungry land on the ’illside Farmer Grist 
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is always werriting you to rent, and no 
wonder he wants it took off ’is ’ands, 
swallering muck enough to force a crop 
of mushrooms on a turnpike road, and 
nothing coming of it after all, if it isn’t 
bills for labour and cartage.” 


Mr. Purcell was full of engagements 
that morning and had only time to tell 
Kit the astounding news, that owing to 
the sudden death of his client, Mr. 
Marchville of Marchville Chase, and the 
death of his son, killed in Africa, he had 


























Kit was in the kitchen cleaning his gun. 


“But what brings him on Bank ’Oliday, 
whatever it’s about?” objected Kit, 
“when a lawyer might ha’ known as 
Bank ’Oliday isn't a day at all. It’s 
no better than a Sunday, you can’t do 
nothing lawful and reg’lar on it.” 

In the morning, a couple of hours 
before breakfast on the land and in the 
dairy had given the worthy pair - much 
else to think of, and they awaited the 
lawyer’s visit without undue excitement. 
Kit was in the kitchen cleaning his gun, 
and Sally scalding milk-pans in the dairy, 
when Mr. Purceil arrived. 


inherited the fortune and estate of the 
Marchvilles. With extremity of astonish- 
ment Kit’s face grew blank as a barn 
door. 

“It really is the case, my dear sir,” 
(the last time Mr. Purcell spoke to Kit 
he had called him “my good fellow”), 
“and I shall have the honour of calling on 


you to-morrow to go into the matter with 


you more fully, when you have had a little 
time to accustom your mind somewhat to 
the unexpected change in your circum- 
stances. Allow me to congratulate you,” 
and the lawyer seized Kit’s big limp hand 
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and grasped it fervently as a tribute of 
respect to wealth in the abstract. 

“Gad, but it’s rum, it’s very rum! What 
will my missus say!” and no sooner had 
Kit closed the door after Mr. Purcell 
than he shouted, “Sally!” but hearing no 
shrill reply he hastened to the dairy with 
red excited face. 

“Sally, are you deaf that you didn’t 
‘ear me ’oller? Lawyer Purcell’s just 
been, and who do you think he says we 
are? Why, you and me’s Mr. and Mrs. 
Marchville! There’s a pretty thing !” 

Sally looked up for an instant with a 
scornful pity while she wiped out a steam- 
ing can with a cloth. 

“If that’s all he’s got to tell you, he 
might ha’stayed away as far as I can see. I 
don’t know what you may call yourself, but 
I've been Mrs. Marchville five-and-twenty 
‘ears according to my reckoning, and I'd 
ought to know.” 

“Ay, but Sally, we're Mr. and Mrs. 
Marchville 0’ Marchville Chase, I tell 
you.” 

“This ain’t the first of April, Kit,” re- 
plied the unbelieving Sally.“ Bank ’Oli- 
day at, The Chase has turned your ’ead. 
Work suits you better nor play,” and her 
mouth closed like a trap. 

“Hang it all! but lawyer Purcell’s 
brought me papers as shows it’s true! 
Old Mr. Marchville’s dead in furren 
parts, and ’is son’s killed in Africa, and 
I’m the heir-at-law. Gad! but I am, you 
needn’t stare at me so! Youand me is Mr. 
and Mrs. Marchville o’ The Chase, I tell 
you, wi’ thousands and thousands « year; 
and we’ve got to go and live up at the 
house, what's more? Do you believe me 
now ?” 

“Lord ha’ mercy on us! 
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folks think of us!” and the little woman 
leaned against the wall for support, while 
her big husband stood erect in the door- 
way inflated with new and agreeable feel- 
ings of pride. 

“Why, they'll think a great deal more 
o’ Mr. and Mrs. Marchville vo’ The Chase 
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than what they do o’ you and me ona 
thirty-acre farm,” said Kit with a slow 
smile. “I tell ’ee what, old woman, if I 
wasn’t wed a’ready, I’d see if one o’ Lord 
Trebovir's daughters wouldn’t ‘ave me !” 

“For shame o’ your face, Kit, to stand 
there and talk i’ that way to a decent 
woman, leave alone being your own wife ! 
If that’s how you're going to speak because 
you’ve come into a fortune unexpected, I 
wish the lawyers had fought over it till 
there wasn’t a penorth o’ pickings left for 
nobody! You're forgetting a’ready as 
I'm your lawful wife!” 

“Nay, you don’t give a chap a chance to 
forget it, Sally! I was only talkin’ o’ what 
I should ha’ done if this ere had ’appened 
when I was onmarried, and could ’ave en- 
j'yed myself like. But summat or other 
I must do to keep this day! I'll goround 
to the “Red Dragon” and stand treat 
to everyone, like Mr. Marchville o’ The 
Chase as I am!” 

‘No, Christopher,” said the little woman 
with a spark in her eye. “If you're Mr. 
Marchville, remember as I’m Mrs. March- 
ville and don’t allow no such goings on. 
You go back to the six acre and see to 
cutting the barley, and I’ll go on with my 
work. This news ’ll keep, and that’s more 
than grain and milk ’Il do. So go along 
with you, and we'll talk it over when we 
set down to our dinner.” 

Every day brought fresh proof to Kit 
and his wife of the reality of their changed 
circumstances. The late Mr. Marchville’s 
agent came to report the state of affairs to 
the new owner of the property, and to ask 
him when he would like to take up his 
abode at ‘The Chase,where everything was 
in order, and a staff of servants waiting to 
receive their new master and mistress. 
Moreover, Kit had an account with the 
family bankers, and could draw cheques 
to practically any amount he chose, though 
a deep suspicion of danger involved in 
signing his name to any manner of docu- 
ment caused him to use his new powers 
with the utmost caution. 
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The thought of the big house full of 
servants in the dark blue livery of the 
Marchvilles struck Kit and his wife with 
dismay. As they sat by the fire at night, 
he smoking and she knitting, he said, 
** Sally, I’m a’most sorry we’ve got to go 
and live upat The Chase. I’d rather stay 
ere, knowing as I could afford not to 
worry when things went wrong, not if 
the wire-worm and flies and caterpillars 
eat up the crops wholesale. I could set 
and study my bank-book of a night, and 
tot up the figures, and make a new will 
every week for empl'yment like.” 

“* Ay, but we’ve got to go through with 
this ’ere, Kit, and I’m not sorry the day’s 
fixed when we're agoing to The Chase. 
There’s nothing to wait for after our 
things is come from the tailor’s and dress- 
maker’s, and it’s kind o’ Mr. Purcell to 
give you a few ’ints to keep us from look- 
ing silly before strangers,” said Mrs. 
Marchville, knitting rapidly. 

“Give me ’ints, indeed! He darn’t 
tell me a thing I don’t ask him about 
direct. He don’t forget as I’m Mr. 
Mirchville o’ The Chase, nor I don't let 
him forget it neither !” 

The dreaded day arrived when Mr. and 
Mrs. Marchville, supremely uncomfortable 
in their new clothes, bade good-bye to their 
simple home and familiar occupations, to 
begin a strange life in all the pomp of 
MarchvilleChase. Kit was dressed in shin- 
ing black, carrying in his hand a pair of 
new gloves that no power could coax over 
his big red fingers, and with the buttons 
screwed up in paper like small oranges. 
He was nervous and ill at ease, and looked 
frequently at his new gold watch, and 
put it back in his pocket without having 
read the time. Hiswife sat opposite to him 
in the railway carriage in all the pomp of 
new mourning, wiping her black silk skirt 
with her handkerchief, in futile contest 
with the dust that blew in through the open 
window, with hands that still trembled 
from the exertion of fighting their way 
into a pair of number eight kid gloves. 


“ There'll be our own carriage awaiting 
to meet you at the journey’s end, what 
do you think o’ that?” said Kit, as they 
drew up at the station. A couple of foot- 
men, in long blue coats with crape on 
their sleeves, were standing on the platform. 
They glanced at Mr. and Mrs. Marchville, 
and deciding they were not the people 
they had come to meet, continued their 
search the length of the train. But a 
whisper from the guard brought them 
back, and one conducted his new master 
and mistress to the barouche that stood 
waiting, while the other superintended the 
brief business of getting the luggage out 
of the van. 

* This can’t be all,” said the servant in 
amazement, as the porter slung an old 
cowhide trunk and a carpet bag on the 
top of the omnibus from The Chase, “this 
can’t beall !” 

“It is, though, and but for the iook o’ 
the thing they might ha’ taken it with ‘em 
in the carriage !” 

As the big barouche bowled up the 
avenue of limes Mr. and Mrs. Marchville 
remembered vividly their recent visit to 
The Chase. Kit looked out on the shaven 
lawns and flower-beds till the spirit of 
newly-acquired proprietorship wrought in 
him, and he said, *“ This ’ere place shan’t 
be open to the public next Bank ’Oliday, 
I can tell you! I don’t want no folks 
prying about my place, treading on my 
turf, breaking the boughs off my trees, 
and leaving their empty bottles and sand- 
wich papers littered over my grass !” 

It was a radiant September after- 
noon, and the stately Elizabethan house, 
terraced gardens, and yew hedges were 
seen at their best, when the new owners 
drove up to the entrance. As soon as 
the carriage stopped, before a servant 
could open the door, Kit jumped out, 
followed by Sally, alighting backwards as 
she used to do from a market cart, and 
stretching out a neat stockinged leg behind 
her as a feeler for the ground. 

“It don’t look quite right somehow,” 
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muttered Kit, as he watched the perfor- 
mance dubiously, though he could not 
have pointed out where the fault lay, and 
when his lady turned round and faced the 
house, he walked up the wide steps before 
her to the porch. A group of servants in 
livery stood waiting to receive them, and 
in the hall the housekeeper, a stout, red- 
faced woman in black silk, advanced 
curtsying, and behind her more servants 
like supernumeraries on the stage. Beads 
of perspiration stood on Kit’s brow, and 
he sincerely lamented the death of the 
late Mr. Marchville. He whispered un- 
easily to his wife, “I’d no idea when we 
come into the property we should ’ave to 
take to the live-stock as well!” when a 
grey-haired servant in black, looking like 
a clerical dignity, came to the rescue. 
“You would like to be shown to your 
dressing-room, sir, after your journey,” 
and Kit, horribly uncomfortable and be- 
wildered, was led upstairs by Mr. Gitting, 
the butler, while Mrs. Fangs, the house- 
keeper, took possession of the astonished 
Sally. 

The new owner of Marchville Chase 
was shown into a dressing-room contain- 
ing a marble bath and many luxuries of 
the toilet of which he knew neither the 
use nor the name. When he was left 
alone he was glad to hear his wife’s shrill 
voice in the next room, for, though it was 
raised in no amiable tone, it made him 
feel at home as nothing else could have 
done. Kit amused himself turning on 
hot and cold water into the bath, and 
looking about him till all was silent, when 
he opened the door, and peeped into the 
great bedroom where Sally was standing 
flushed with honest wrath. 

“ Did you ever ’ear such a thing!” she 
exclaimed excitedly. “If that lady in 
black as calls herself the housekeeper 
didn’t bring a young person into the bed- 
room, and tell me as she was the French 
maid to wait on me! And if she didn’t 


take and whisk the mantleoff myshoulders, 
and untie my bonnet strings afore I justly 
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‘*Ands off,’ 
I said, ‘Do you think I’m a’ infant, or 
lost the use o’ my limbs and can’t do 


knew what she was after! 


nothing for myself! What ’ud you think 
o’ me, I should like to know, if I took 
and pulled the things off your back, with- 
out as much as by your leave!’ She may 
be French, but she understood good 
English fast enough when I spoke like 
that, for the hussy fair ran out of the 
room,” and the indignant Sally locked 
the door to prevent the possibility of the 
maid’s return. 

“I think you’d best not begin by 
offending folks,” said Kit cautiously, when 
a knock was heard at the door, and a 
voice announced that tea was ready in 
the yellow drawing-room, whereupon Sally 
dipped her warm face into cold water, and 
dried it with her pocket-handkerchief, for 
she could not be so extravagant as to use 
one of the fine damask towels. ‘Then 
giving her hair a pull on each side of her 
face, and flattening it with the palms of her 
hands on the head, she went downstairs 
with a glazed and irate countenance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marchville were met at 
the foot of the stairs by Mrs. Fangs and 
Mr. Gitting, who did the honours of the 
house to their new master and mistress 
on their arrival. They conducted them 
in state to the yellow drawing-room, which 
Kit entered on his toes whispering as 
though he were in church. Sally looked 
about her with her keen black eyes at 
the Persian rugs, amber satin curtains 
pictures and mirrors on the walls, the 
cabinets of rare old china, at the grand 
piano and the harp standing by it, gazing 
so intently that it did not occur to her to 
sit down. 

“Will madam be seated,” said the 
housekeeper, offering Mrs. Marchville a 
gilded chair, on the extreme edge of which 
she timidly perched. But Kit stood in 
one of the windows with his hands behind 
his back, looking out into the park. He 
dared not speak in the presence of the 
great Mr. Gitting, who he fancied looked 












































* At what hour will you dine to-night, sir?” 
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condescendingly athim. He was longing 
for a mug of cider after the dusty journey, 
if only he dared to ask for it. 

Sally, too, was oppressed by Mrs. 
Fangs, and sat in silence with her hand- 
kerchief spread in her lap for a crumb- 
cloth. She wished to propitiate the 
potentate in black silk, and when she 
thought her stern glance somewhat re- 
laxed, she mustered up courage to offer 
her a cup of tea. But Mrs. Fangs replied 
with a dignity : 

“Thank you, madam, I know my 
place, which is not the drawing-room but 
the ’ousekeeper’s room, where me and 
Mr, Gitting have ’ad our teas already,” 
and Mrs. Marchville quailed before her. 

Kit took a cup of tea, because he did 
not know the correct formula to employ 
in refusing anything offered to him by 
the great Mr. Gitting. But he thought it 
poor stuff, and scalded his tongue. 

“At what tine will you dine to-night, 
sir?” asked Mr. Gitting, as he stood, 
silver tray in hand. 

“Dine? Why, me and the missus had 
our dinners at one o'clock sharp afore we 
set out! You mean supper ?” 

Mr. Gitting cleared his throat, and re- 
plied with respectful emphasis, “ No, sir, 
I do not mean supper. The usual hour 
for dinner at The Chase is eight o’clock, 
sir.” 

“Then do the same as the Marchvilles 
‘ave always done, their ways ’Il be good 
enough for me, I dare say ; I’m one of ’em, 
you know,” and Kit turned very red in the 
face. 

“ Perhaps you would prefer leaving the 
menu to ne this evening, madam,” said 
Mrs. Fangs to her mistress who sat 
crumbling her cake, and occasionally 
blowing her tea to cool it, being warned 
of its temperature by her husband’s fate. 
Menu was a word in an unknown tongue 
to Mrs. Marchville, and when the ques- 
tion was repeated she replied, uncertain 
whether she might not be surrendering 
their newly-acquired rights at The Chase 
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by consenting, ‘‘ Yes, I don’t mind leav- 
ing it, if it’s any use to you.” 

Mrs. Fangs and Mr. Gitting exchanged 
a rapid glance. But as nothing further 
was asked, Sally hoped her good-humour 
had propitiated the powers and that all 
was well. 

After tea the new master and mistress 
were solemnly conducted over the house 
by Mrs. Fangs, through stately rooms and 
pictured galleries and ghostly bedrooms, 
each dominated by a vast four-post bed, 
looking as cheerful as a hearse, till Kit 
and Sally were crushed and depressed by 
so much unhome-like splendour. 

When they had made the entire round 
of the house Mrs. Fangs threw open the 
door of a snug sitting-room on the ground- 
floor, with red window curtains, a com- 
fortable squab sofa, and a large chintz- 
covered chair by the fire. On the hearth 
sat a cat busied in a work of supereroga- 
tion, washing its white shirt-front that was 
already spotlessly clean. There was a 
pleasant odour of tea and muffins, and a 
caged bird was twittering in the sunny 
window. Kit rubbed his hands at the 
homely comfort of the room, where he 
could whistle and laugh, instead of whisper- 
ing as if he were in church, and his wife 
decided this was the only place in the 
grand house where she could feel like her- 
self. She was summoning up courage to 
say she would like it for her own, when 
Mrs. Fangs spoke in deprecating tones, 
“This is my room, madam, not much of 
a place, and there’s many a gentleman’s 
‘ouse not to compare with The Chase that 
’as a better ’ousekeeper’s room than what 
I’ve got. But I try to be comfortable in 
it, madam,” and she sighed. 

Kit and Sally would joyfully have ex- 
changed the yellow drawing-room for Mrs. 
Fangs’ room, but they could only look 
with longing on the little paradise from 
which by their very dignity they were ex- 
cluded. 

“That woman’s kept the best room in 
the ’ouse for herself!” said Sally when 
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they were alone, and swelling with a sense 
of injury. 

“ Ay! and what’s worse, I don’t know 
how to turn her out of it neither. She’s 
been ’ere till she’s regular took root, I 
expect.” 

**T wonder when we shall get to feel at 
home in this grand place, Kit. It’s too 
big for me; there’s too many folks in it 
eating their ’eads off, and doing nothing. 
I never felt so queer in my life ! ” 

“You'll feel better just now, missus, 
when you've had something to eat. We 
shall like the place well enough, if we like 
our vittles, and whatever they give us I’m 
going to eat hearty, for I’m downright 
hungry wi’ sight-seeing in my own ’ouse,” 
when the door opened and the French 
maid entered to ask madam what dress she 
would please to wear that evening. 

Mrs. Marchville’s British spirit revolted 
at the thought of quailing before a French- 
woman, and she replied with a kindling 
eye, “ To ’ear you talk, anyone ’ud think 
I ’adn’t got a dress to my back, instead of 
setting ’ere in a silk gownd fit for the 
Queen’s table !” 

“But madam wears her costume de 
voyage, her robe is dusty,” objected the 
maid in her pretty English. 

“* What else do you expect it to be when 
I came by train? Wait till I ask your 
opinion before you tell me what you think 
of my clothes, Miss Imperence!” and 
Delphine, flushing with passion, threw 
manners to the winds and burst forth ina 
torrent of vituperation in her own tongue, 
and as she ran from the room her mistress 
cried shrilly after her, ‘ Don’t think to 
frighten me with your French language, 
madam !” : 

At dinner Mr. and Mrs. Marchville were 
seated in state at either end of a long 
table, hidden from each other by a tower- 
ing silver éfergne, and plants enough to 
fill a small conservatory. Behind each 
chair stood a tall footman in velvet knee- 
breeches and silk stockings, whose duty it 
apparently was to snatch away the plate 


from before his master and mistress just 
as they had ventured on the strange pre- 
paration offered to them. This ill-timed 
alacrity so annoyed Kit that he grasped 
his plate with both hands, and glared 
defiantly at the servant who was about to 
remove it, and he let it go as if it had been 
red hot. 

The wine was Mr. Gitting’s care, and as 
Mr. and Mrs. Marchville did not know 
how to refuse anything he condescended 
to offer them, their full glasses stood un- 
tasted while they were longing, but not 
daring, to ask for their accustomed cider. 
If Sally could have caught her husband’s 
eye she might have mustered up courage, 
but they were invisible to each other, prac- 
tically alone in the world, separated by a 
silver mountain and groves of ferns and 
miniature palms. ‘They were afraid of the 
ecko of their own voices in the lofty room, 
and the oppression of silence was added 
to that of isolation. Sally scarcely ate 
anything, as dishes of unknown name and 
nature were offered to her that she had 
neither courage nor inclination to taste. 
She dined chiefly on bread, which was 
whisked away and replaced by a fresh 
piece whenever she moved her hand from 
it, a wilful waste that made her fear lest 
woeful want should soon be knocking a 
the door. 

But with the champagne things began 
to improve. Mrs. Marchville felt less 
afraid of Mr. Gitting, and Kit shouted to 
her from behind the plants at the far end 
of the table, “ ’Ere’s summat better than 
cider, old woman! Mr. Gitting, ain’t 
these glasses rayther small ? Fill up the 
tumblers, and tell us what they call this 
ere tap ?” 

“ Heidsieck’s Dry Monopole, sir,” re- 
plied Mr. Gitting with severity. 

“Oh, indeed! Then me and it'll get 
to know one another better! You can 
bring another bottle. And here, young 
man!” addressing the footman behind 
his chair, “ do something for your living, 
can’t you! Transplant some o’ them trees,” 
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pointing to the ferns on the table that 
obscured his view. “ Just make a clear- 
ing through that coppice, will you, that 
me and my missis can get a sight of each 
other !” And Kit nodded to his wife, and 
saying, “‘’Ere’s to your good health, old 
lady !” drained his glass, and began to 
feel that he was master in his own house. 

A month passed by in luxurious idle- 
ness and Mr. and Mrs. Marchville were 
sick of their monotonous days, deprived 
of their accustomed occupation and not 
even allowed to wait upon themselves, by 
the troup of servants that anticipated their 
every want. They soon quarrelled with 
their valet and maid and sent them away, 
flatly refusing to have them replaced. Del- 
phine’s dismissal came about from an 
apparently simple cause. As a matter of 
course a bath was prepared for Mrs. March- 
ville in the morning, and her maid could 
not have foreseen that this ordinary cir- 
cumstance would be taken as an extra- 
ordinary insult. 

“Do I look as if I wanted soap and 
water?” asked the outraged lady. “Talk 
o’ French politeness! Why, there isn’t 
an Englishwoman ’ud dare tell me to my 
face as I wanted washing! It’s beyond 
everything if I’m to be treated like a’ 
infant in my own ’ouse! You'll be for 
putting a bib on me next, if I didn’t send 
you away to some one as likes such ways 
better than what I do!” and Delphine 
was dismissed on the spot. 

Mrs. Marchville wished she dared have 
sent the housekeeper away too, and her 
husband longed to be freed from the 
bondage of Mr. Gitting’s presence. In 
their simplicity they could not realise that 
the supercilious velvet-footed Mr. Gitting 
and the female potentate in black silk 
were their servants who could be dismissed 
at their pleasure. This easy way of get- 


ting rid of the real master and mistress of 
the house did not occur to them, and they 
sat up late talking in whispers of what 
they would do, if only that overpowering 
man and woman were gone. 
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“Tf we could get shut o’ them two, and 
send them idle fellows packing in their 
velvet breeches, we’d spend our evenings 
comfortable in the ’ousekeeper’s room, 
and you’d ’ave your pipe and bit o’ hot 
supper, and it ’ud be like old times. 
There’s no snugness in rooms hung round 
wi’ pictures o’ men and horses that big 
they make me feel as if I was out on the 
road and they’d run over me. And Mr. 
Gitting looks that scornful !” 

“ Ay, Sally, summat must be done. I 
can’t stand it much longer, having that 
fellow standing at my elbow like a mute 
at a funeral. I don’t eat ’alf what I should 
if he wasn’t looking on all the time, count- 
ing every bit as goes into my mouth,” and 
Kit looked quite haggard. 

“And Mrs. Fangs is that haughty,” 
chimed in Sally, “I darn’t ask to ’ave a 
thing different in my own ’ouse! If this 
is being great folks, I wish as we was back 
at the little farm!” 

Kit’s face grew suddenly radiant, and 
he said joyfully, “I say, Sally, how would 
it be if we was to buy ’em both off?” 

“But would they be willin’, do you 
think? They’ve ’ad an uncommon good 
berth ’ere,” said his wife doubtfully. 

** Ay, but don’t you see, we’d make it 
worth their while to go. I'll write ’em 
each a cheque for five ’underd pounds, if 
they'll please to take it and go.” 

“And don’t you stick at five ’underd 
if they object !” said Sally eagerly. 

“T don’t ‘ardly think as they will object, 
somehow. Let me see, we've been ’ere 
five weeks. A ’underd a week’s good pay 
even for swells like them,” said Kit with 
his slow smile. 

The following morning with fear and 
trembling, Mr. and Mrs. Marchville sum- 
moned the two great functionaries into 
their unimposing presence. With much 
diffidence, many apologies, and more 
stories than they had told in their honest 
lives before, they settled matters amicably 
with Mrs. Fangs and Mr. Gitting. 

“You see,” said Kit, holding the cheques 
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in his moist and shaking hand, “ me and 
Mrs. Marchville would be much obliged 
if you’d both just kindly go. Not as we’re 
dissatisfied nothing o’ the kind, but you 
want more ofa sphere like for your talents, 
and me and the missus don’t require such 
a waste o’ power as you looking after us, 
and we should take it kindly if you’d 
accept a matter o’ five ‘underd pound 
apiece, and just go, no offence being in- 
tended,” and Kit presented the cheques 
with as much fear as though they were 
bad shillings he was trying to palm off. 

Not a muscle moved, not a ray of ex- 
pression passed over Mr. Gitting’s well- 
trained face as he gravely accepted the 
cheque, though his heart beat for joy and 
he already saw himself landlord of the 
public-house he had long had in view. 
He coughed into the hollow of his hand 
before he spoke. 

“This is a ’ighly unusual horfer, sir, and 
as one that ’as always bin in good service, 
sir, it’s not the first time as I’ve gone agin 
my conscience to oblige a gentleman.” 
And he impressed his master and mistress 
with the idea that he was conferring a 
favour upon them in accepting their 
bounty. Mrs. Fangs endeavoured to shed 
an appropriate tear, but it could not be 
done. She laughed for joy in her hand- 
kerchief, and backed out of the room with 
a series of curtsies as though she were leav- 
ing the presence of royalty. 

Sally, feeling at length mistress in her 
own house, dismissed every servant on the 
premises. She sent for the little girl that 
had been her “help” at the farm, and she 
and Kit moved themselves and their effects 
into the housekeeper’s coveted room, and 
prepared to spend their first merry even- 
ing at TheChase. No more stately dinners 
for them. They supped on pork chops, 
and Sally broiled them herself. She was 
happier than she had been since their re- 
verse of fortune, as she stood gridiron in 
hand at the fire, with a big apron over her 
smart silk dress, pricking and turning the 
chops with a fork, When all was ready 


she set the dish on the table, and said 
cheerfully, “ It’s a blessing to see your 
vittles again so as you can know what 
you're eating. What wi’ sauces and 
gravies, the meat we’ve had here’s been 
disguised in liquor, till I couldn’t ha’ told 
what I’d got on my plate, not if you’d put 
me on my Bible oath!” 

Six months passed by, and Kit and his 
wife discovered that even the possession 
of Mrs. Fangs’ room could not make them 
happy at The Chase. They were pining 
after the farm with its cheerful toil and 
homely cares and interests. When they 
left their small room to cross the great 
hall with its double flight of marble stairs, 
the size and silence of the house oppressed 
them like a nightmare. Sally took to lying 
awake at nights thinking she heard fcot- 
steps in the corridors, and doors open and 
shut that were locked and bolted. But 
their greatest trial was that everyone in the 
county called upon them, and the receiving 
of visitors was so dreadful that in sheer des- 
peration Kit resolved to attack the evil at 
its source. He took the knockers off the 
front door, and the handle from the bell- 
wire, and turned the house into an impreg- 
nable fortress, from which ladies drove 
away discomfited after witnessing John 
Thomas’s abortive efforts to announce 
their arrival. 

As the Marchvilles were too far from 
their friends to see them, and incapable 
of making new ones, a terrible loneliness 
was added to the luxurious sufferings ot 
the industrious farmer and his wife. They 
had not 2 neighbour to speak to, In his 
enforced idleness Kit was visiting his wine 
cellar too frequently, and Sally wished 
twenty times a day they were back at the 
little farm. 

It was a bright spring morning when 
Mr. and Mrs. Marchville opened the front 
door that had been closed all the winter, 
and prepared to clean the great marble- 
paved hall. Kit was in his shirt-sleeves 
and green baize apron, and Sally, with 
dress pinned up and a clean duster overher 
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head, was scattering moist tea leaves about, 
when they were surprised by morning 
callers. Two gentlemen came up the great 
flight of steps and entered the open door. 
One of them was their old friend Mr. Pur- 
cell, and the gentleman with him, a tall, 
sallow man with a grey moustache, who 
looked with unmitigated astonishment on 
the master and mistress of Marchville 
Chase. 

Mr. Purcell was the first to speak. 
“ Good-morning to you,” he said, with a 
familiar nod that Kit and his wife would 
have resented afew months ago. “ I think 
I surprised you both pretty considerably 
last summer, and now I’ve come to pre- 
pare you for a second surprise that I’m 
afraid you won’t find so agreeable.” 

“For goodness gracious! don’t say as 
somebody else is dead, and left us another 
fortune and barracks to live in!” cried 
Sally, shaking out the last tea leaves from 
the pot on the dusty marble. 

“No, nobody’s dead this time, Mrs. 
Marchville. It’s more like somebody com- 
ing to life again, for I’ve brought Colonel 
Marchville to see you, that we all believed 
was killed in Africa. Here he is safe and 
sound. He’d been wounded and was 
very ill, so folks of course said he was 
dead, and he, and not your good husband, 
is the rightful owner of the estate and 
house,” said Mr. Purcell. And the tall, 
sallow gentleman stepped forward and 
bowed to Sally. 

Kit laughed aloud. ‘Well, Colonel, 
I don’t deny but what I was glad when 
we heard you were killed ; but though I 
didn’t know you when you was alive, I’ve 
learned to mourn for you true and hearty, 
and to think your death as brought us to 
this place was a bad job. I’m downright 
j’'yful to see you alive. Now me and my 
missus can get out o’ this place that we 
don’t suit, and that don’t suit us. And I 

ope you'll ’ave a son and heir as soon as 
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convenient, for if you was really to die 
this time, and we had the whole blessed 
property on our hands again, it ’ud be too 
much for us, Colonel, it ud be too much,” 
and Kit wiped his moist brow. 

The real Mr. Marchville of Marchville 
Chase laughed heartily. 

“You're a fine fellow, Cousin Christo. 
pher, and I’m sorry you haven’t enjoyed 
your short possession of the place more. 
I’m afraid my long illness, during which 
I’d no communication with home and 
didn’t know what was going on, has in- 
convenienced you and Mrs. Marchville a 
good deal.” 

“* Ay, we never was so put about,” said 
Sally, replying for Kit. “ What wi’ leaving 
the farm and dairy, and coming to this 
big ’ouse full o’ lazy imperences in plush 
breeches that we sent packing afore we’d 
been ’ere a month! We’d used to work 
fourteen hours a day at the farm cheerful, 
but my word, doing nothing’s the ’ardest 
work I’ve put my ’and to yet! You need 
to be born to that kind o’ thing to do it 
easy and natural, and me and Kit was 
going to clean out the hall just for the 
pleasure o’ doing summat or other. But 
step into our room, sir, and sit down,” she 
said, leading the Colonel to their snuggery. 

“Why, this was the housekeeper’s 
room !” he said, with surprise. 

“ Ay, sir, she knew how to look after 
herself did Mrs. Fangs; but me and Kit 
bought her off, and took it for ourselves,” 
and the Colonel, contrasting the present 
occupants of The Chase with the former 
ones he had known, laughed as if he 
would never have done, 

All was amicably settled. Kit and Sally 
joyfully relinquished their unwieldy posses 
sions to the rightful owner, and went back 
to their beloved work at the little farm, 
rich in experience and in an annuity of 
five hundred a year settled upon them by 
Colonel Marchville. 
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THE IDLER OUT OF DOORS. 


FLOCKS AND HURDLES, 


BY WALTER RAYMOND. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. ARTHUR ROUSE. 


F all products 
of human 
handicraft 
thereis none 
more thor- 
oughly be- 
longing to 
the open air 
than the 
common 
wattled hur- 

dle with which the shepherd folds his 

flock. 

The sticks of which it is woven are the 
undergrowth of the woods. There, be- 
neath the spreading branches where they 
grew, the hurdle-maker carries on his sim- 
ple art, with the exception of his hurdling- 
hook and spar-hook, his only tools, using 
nothing foreign to the copse. 

At the turn of the leaf, when hazel puts 
on yellow and maple turns to gold, when 
hips upon the briar grow soft and sloes are 
purple-black and nuts slip shell, then is 
the time when cutting underwood begins. 
The woodman’s hook rings through the air. 
The bushes, young and straight, but seven 
years’ growth at least, are soon cut low. 
Ash, maple, withy, hazel, dog’s-timber and 
whip-top, just as they come, are laid in 
strings—long rows of sticks all top to butt 
one way—along below the forest trees. 
Their mossy mocks are bare. Their 
stumps of limbs, close cut, between the 
rind shine smooth and clean and gleam 
like flowers in the slanting sun. Only the 
shining holly stands, or clumps of laurel 
where the pheasants creep away. Then 
comes the fall. The ash grows bare; and 





all the ruts along the ride are ruddy brown 
with parched and rustling leaves from oak 
and beech. 

A little sorting done, and soon the 
hurdle-maker sets to work. 

The smaller stuff is cast aside for pea- 
sticking, or gads to split for thatchers’ 
spars. The rest he trims and gets it 
ready to his hand. 

The woods by this are almost silent. 
The summer birds that come and go are 
gone. Therest are mute. Only the robin 
and the wren have heart to sing the winter 
through. Our friend the woodman takes 
small note of these. He has an eye to 
game, and vermin too, and tells the keeper 
what he sees. Only when they shoot the 
cover, or the hounds come to draw the 
wood, does any sound beyond the murmur 
of the winter gale or creaking of the sway- 
ing branches overhead fall on his ears. 
Nailed to the ivy-covered elm beside the 
hunting-gate is the ominous notice—“ Any 
person trespassing in these woods, whether 
gathering nuts cr for any other purpose, 
will be prosecuted.” But if you are free to 
go to him at his work he is glad of com- 
pany and quite willing to talk. 

On the ground in front of him lies a 
long block of timber bored with ten holes 
six clear inches apart. This he calls his 
“vlake.” At his back stands a rail of 
ashen poles, or perhaps only a couple of 
hurdles, which he calls his “back-hurdle,” 
and against this leans his store of various 
sticks. The ash is shining grey, the hazel 
brown, and maple rind is ribbed. 

He is hale and strong, the man I know, 
and in the prime of life. In his left hand 
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he lifts a good stout stake. With four or 
five deft strokes, scarcely seeming to look 
at it the while, he points the bigger 
end into a spike as sharp as a bayonet- 
top. 

“ Looky-zee! I’ve a-cut drough a shot. 
I do oftentimes do that. Now he wur 
meant vor a rabbit,” he says, and holds out 
the stick. 

The hook 
has cut 
through the 
little leaden 
pellet, but left 
it shining like 
a silver stud 
inlaid in the 
smooth white 
grain. 

“Ah! there’s 
plenty o’ shot 
about in the 
wood, no 
fear.” He 
reflects 
and laughs. 
“There, if 
did all kill, 
there’d be 
nothen left 
alive vor cer- 
tain sure.” 

He thrusts 
the stake into 
one of the 
holes of his 
“vlake,” taps 
it on the head 
with the flat 
of his hook, and from that moment it is 
dubbed a “sail.” So he goes on till 
all the holes are filled, for every hurdle 
must have ten uprights or “sails.” That 
is unalterable as the laws of the Medes. .J 

There is another thing that changes not 
—the reckoning by ancient feasts even in 
these days of almanacks. 

“When do you begin ?” 

“ Crewkerne Fair.” 
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And tells the keeper what he sees. 
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* And when is Crewkerne Fair?” 

He turns to take a rod from his “ back- 
hurdle,” and answers seriously and with 
an air of earnest explanation: “ That’s 
when we do begin.” Then, wishing to be 
very accurate, he explains: “That is to 
zay, by good right. We don’t never begin 
avore, but oftentimes we’ve a-got to wait 

for the shoot 


ing.” 
He lays the 
“rod ” — all 


th’e wattling 
sticks are 
called rods 
—between 
two sails and 
quickly 
wreathes, first 
on one side 
then on the 
other, to the 
end. He 
holds it in a 
grip of iron ; 
and twists a 
stick, bigger 
than your 
thumb, until 
the rind is all 
awry, so that 
it may not 
split as he 
turns it short 
around the 
outside “sail” 
and inter- 
weavesit back 
above itself. 
The wattling slowly rises above the sails as 
headds rod to rod and forcesthem together 
with his knee, on which he wears a leathern 
covering called a “ knee-knap.” Nowand 
again a stick is too thick for his purpose ; 
then with his spar-hook he cuts it half 
through at a blow, and, with a twist of the 
the wrist, deftly splits it through its length, 
five feet or six, true to the middle as if it 
had been ruled. He sticks the hook 
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through the unfinished wattling, so as to 
have it “close-handy” and “han’-pat.” 
But when he comes to the top rod, he 
twists it twice around the sails and calls it 
a “finisher.” The proper height of a 


skin and drives him from his work; or 
frost makes his sticks brittle so that they 
break off short. Then, if the day be dry, 
he lights a fire to windward of his pile of 
rods and warms them into better heart. 





The shepherd folds his ewes. 


hurdle is two feet and ten inches. He 
never measures, but does it all by eye 
and hand. Snicks off the ends and trims 
the sails one length. And when the 
hurdies go to stack they vary scarce a 
hair. 

So he goes on the winter through ; 
except when rain—running into beads of 
wet as big as beans on every branch and 
twig above his head—drenches him to the 


The coiling smoke drifts slantwise, pale 
and grey, across the trees. It hides the 
trunks, wraps the brown branches in a 
thin transparent veil, and adds a deeper 
mystery to the bare December woods. 

Sunshine is the boon he wants. Even 
the cold gleam of winter noon makes ash 
more pliant and the hazel tough. Under 
the passing cloud his sticks grow stiffer 
and more prone to snap. 
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In early spring, where coppice has been 
cut, the mossy ground bursts all aglow 
with flowers. The wood lies lew and 
warm. Every little primrose root that 
pined in shade below the spreading leaves 
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place, and goes to felling oak and ripping 
bark. 

The wood is on a slope. In summer 
its own beauty shuts it in; but when the 
leaves are shed, standing on the brow of 
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By the half-open gate the shepherd stands to count. 


leaps up in joy to breathe the air and 
light and smile its yellow gladness to the 
sky. The frail anemone, in purest maiden 
white, blooms everywhere. The blue- 
bells come in patches thick as grass. 
Then, whilst the chiff-chaffs note is 
fresh and cuckoo’s call is heard for the 
first time, the farmer’s waggon rattles 
down the ride. A last good load of 
hurdles jolts away to down or mead. 
The woodman turns his back upon the 


the hill you can see between the heads ot 
trees across the valley to the range be- 
yond. It is not faraway. A village lies 
below, and straggling climbs the side. 
The shepherd’s cot stands higher than the 
rest, with whitewashed walls and little 
windows black as night, just where the 
hedgerows stop, before the fenceless road 
cuts straight across the down. 

Upon the crown is turf cropped bare 
and chumps of ragged gorse. Upon the 
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side are great square fields, some grass, 
some roots, and some in fresh-ploughed 
furrows shining red. A flock of peewits 
rises all at once, then wheels white-winged 
against a winter cloud, and lights again. 
To the south-west is a hollow coomb, and 
there, out o’ the stroke o’ the wind, the 
shepherd folds his ewes. 

Very soon a winter music fills the air. 
The ground is dotted o’er with lambs 
new-dropped, that lie rolled up as still 
as if they did not live, or stagger on their 
great, ungainly legs and bleat astonishment 
and doubt at this strange world. Only 
an hour or two and they find out the joke, 
and jump, and frisk, and race, and shake 
their tails for joy. 

Meanwhile, day and night the shepherd 
finds enough to do. He is a man of 
guile, and has some quaint old ways to 
make another lamb accepted of an ewe 
bereaved. Oftentimes he robs the mother 
of atwin. He flays the dead and claps 
the skin upon a living lamb, and then the 
ewe is quite consoled to take it for her 
own. 

But sometimes he must make appeal 
to the finer feeling of a sheep. 

He offers her a lamb, but, looking for 
the one she bore and not to be deceived, 
she resents the insult. ‘Then firmly into 
the ground he drives two hurdle stakes, 
puts her neck between, and binds them 
with a hazle shackle close above her head. 
Willy-nilly she must a foster-mother be ; 
for the lambkin has no scruple, but wiggles 
his tail and makes himself at home. 
Sometimes the shepherd lets her free, but 
still she turns and butts the little impostor, 
and so at once he makes her fast again. 
A day or two later he comes with a strange 
dog. So strong is her maternal instinct 
that this time she will turn and do fierce 
battle for the lamb, and after that she 
always brings it up. 

The picture-making quality of flocks 
and hurdles is beyond the reach of pen. 

When buds of spring begin to swell 
upon the boughs, and ) ellow-hammers sing 


upon the hedgerow-spray, through the 
sandy hollow slowly winds the flock. ‘The 
shepherd walks in front, his long-haired 
dog comes wisely wagging on behind. 
Out of the shadow as they pass the silver 
gleam of March lights on the sheep and 
glistens on the five-barred gate across the 
lane. 

By the half-open gate the shepherd 
stands to count. He takes them as they 
pass by twos or threes, and counts by 
scores. If the odd number at the end 
come true, he knows that they are right. 
He might lose one, but can’t lose twenty 
very well. 

The sheep go scampering away to fold- 
One half the ground, already fed, is rough 
with bitten remnants of the rind of purple 
swedes; but where it still looks green the 
squares of hurdles stand. The broken 
line of greyish-brown is sharp against the 
distant hills. The stakes rise bold and 
dark upon the misty blue. It is a wealth 
of colour, but subtle so that mind may 
help the sense. The mating plovers now 
come circling round with plaintive cries ; 
and overhead, amongst white fleecy clouds, 
the skylark pours its melody unseen. 
There is a “creep” of upright bars with 
wooden rollers, so that lambs pass out 
and bite the sweetest of to-morrow’s fold. 
Then they lie down close to their wattled 
wall and sleep and thrive. 

When May is middle-aged and past, and 
freckled cowslips full-blown in the close, 
the ragged flock lies scattered on the 
glade. Upon the prickly, shining gorse, 
and on the brambles sprawling o’er the 
ditch, hang locks and tags of wool. ‘The 
linnets, building for a second brood, pluck 
it from off the thorns to line their nests. 
The panting sheep at mid-day chose the 
hedgerow’s shade or lie mid-field beneath 
the spreading oak, now rich in leaf. The 
starlings come and perch upon their backs. 

Down through the valley winds a 
narrow stream, high-banked with alder 
overgrown. You cannot see the water for 
the bush; but where the path runs down 
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the field aslant it finds a wooden foot- 
bridge by a pollard willow tree. A little 
way below there is an open space well 
built around with stone. And there, some 
day in early June, a hatch is brought to 
bay the river back, and soon a pool, bank- 
high, shines like a mirror to the clear 
blue sky. ‘The flock is penned close to 
the waterside ; and then at once the fun 
of sheep-washing begins. 

In days gone by the whole time of the 
wool-harvest was one long festivity. ‘The 
washers stood in the brook bare-armed, 
the water to their waists. The sheep were 
thrown in from the banks, and caught and 
plunged until the wool was clean. Then 
they passed out, half-drowned, along the 
shallow way between the walls, to drip 
and bleat and dry between the sunshine 
and the grass. All the folk from farm, and 
neighbours too, were there to watch the 
sport. ‘The “mirschy-making toads o’ 
bwoys” and giggling maids who filled the 
horn with cider. And every girl got kissed 
as sure as the light, and many a man got 
pushed in with the sheep. For on those 
days of June were jokes enough, and 
laughter too, to last the summer through. 
‘These things were harvest then that now 
are work, and work is serious, take it as 
you will. Only the Idler, wandering down 
the path, stands for a minute on the bridge 
to watch a sheep or two thrown in and 
plunged with poles. The jokes are few 
to-day, the talking most professional. 
“There, that’s enough vor thik one, let 
un goo.” 

But formerly the neighbours made a 
gang of staidish men and spry young 
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chaps to go from farm to farm and shear 
the flocks. ‘They were all friends and 
welcome where they went. ‘The feast- 
ing then began in early morn. Right in 
the middle of the breakfast board there 
stood a beechen bow! of furmity—wheat 
boiled in milk with figs and chips of 
cinnamon. And there, was sweetest 
wheaten bread home-baked, and ale 
home-brewed, and plenty of the best of 
everything belonging to the land. 

Then all day long on the barn’s floor 
they sheared, each listening to the snip of 
other blades, and eager to do quicker than 
the rest. ‘The yellow fleeces lay upon the 
ground. ‘The ewe, new-shorn and white, 
with shear-marks straight and true, ran 
back to the familiar oak, and on the 
golden buttercups laid down. And there 
was feast at noon and feast at night. And 
in the dimmet after work, in the home- 
field around the Welsh-nut tree, they 
turned to sports till dark, and then within 
the house to dance and sing till morn. 
The revel never ended till the daylight 
came. But everything must have an end 
at last. 

High on the hedgerow bank against 
the lane, to stop a gap the hunters made, 
all through the winter months a broken 
hurdle stood. Its sails were lank and 
allaskew. Its rods were loose and torn 
abroad. It stayed there till in spring the 
gipsies passed, and then it went to make a 
wayside fire. Just up the drove its ashes 
lie, a round black hearth upon the bright 
greensward. 

And farther down the wood the hurdle- 
maker was at work this year. 
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BEHIND THE MASK. 


A SKETCH. 


BY J. FRLEDLANDER. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CLAUDE A, SHEPPERSON. 


Dans, toute femme aimante il y a une 
pritresse du passé, la gardtenne pieuse de 
quelque affection dont [objet a disparu.— 
AMIEL. 


of fare!” This 
was spoken in 
the off-hand 
manner of an 
habitué of res- 
taurants. The 
speaker was a 
tall young gen- 
tleman in a 
dress suit, and leaning on his arm was 
a lady in a mask, whom he was escorting 
into a private side-room of a well-known, 
fashionable restaurant in St. Petersburg. 

“Yes, sir! in a moment!” replied 
the waiter, in obsequious tones, shaking 
in somewhat comical fashion the coat- 
tails of his dress-coat. His shaven face 
smirked with an obliging smile. He 
apparently knew his guest and was eager 
to serve him, With a second and still 
more comical shuffle of the coat-tails, he 
handed his customer the menu. 

Adjusting his pince-nez, the young gentle- 
man glanced at its contents. His some- 
what troubled face frowned for a moment 
as his delicate hand feverishly pulled at 
his small, fashionably trimmed, auburn 
beard. His outward appearance denoted 
fashionable spruceness of dress with a 
demeanour which betokened, in reality, 
little regard for personal adornment. His 
white satin tie was slightly inclined side- 
ways, the waistcoat was partly unbuttoned, 
and his long hair hung down in perfect 





disorder on a forehead which betokened 
considerable intellectual power. 

The lady in the mask who accompanied 
him stood motionless in the room. She 
was attired in a dark silk dress, which set 
off admirably her tall and graceful figure. 

“Pardon, madam, am I to have the 
honour of selecting the dishes for our 
supper ?” 

The lady replied in the affirmative. 
She had a resonant, melodious, contralto 
voice which agreeably filled the small 
room. Carelessly turning round, she sat 
down on the sofa, and, her movements 
disengaging the train of her dress, 
disclosed a pair of small feet of high 
instep, daintily shod. 

She began to fan herself with a 
magnificent fan of white feathers, evi- 
dently awaiting in the interval the pre- 
paration of the supper, 

“This also implies, I presume,” said 
her companion, “ that I am to have the 
choice of wines?” 

“Yes,” replied the lady in her sonor- 
ous and well-modulated voice, the gentle 
swaying of her fan now becoming slower. 

“Then, Parphen,” said he, addressing 
the waiter, who all the time had been stand- 
ing composedly in a respectful attitude, 
“then, Parphen, give us a salad of fresh 
lobsters—fresh, do you hear?  Sterlet 
grille, tartar sauce, some good Chatreuse, 
juicy and not over roasted—and—and 
iced punch. Of wines ? ” 

“Oh, yes, my Claude Vougeau—mine, 
mind you, and Mcet Chandon, the same 
that I usually take. Will you remember 
all this ?” 
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“Gracious !” simpered the waiter as if 
offended, “ this is not the first time that 
I have served my noble patrons!” 

“What I now want,” continued the 
gentleman, without heeding the waiter’s 
remark, “is, that you should bring what 
I have ordered, close the fortiére, lock 
the door, and take yourself off. Do you 
understand ?” 

The waiter gave a shrug of his shoulders, 
as if deprecating the supposition that 
there was any possibility of his not under- 
standing the orders given him, and, hurry- 
ing away to prepare the things, left the 
room. 

“May I ask if my arrangements meet 
with your gracious approval ?” asked the 
gentleman, turning to the lady in a smiling 
and affable manner. He had sat himself 
down on the sofa next to her. 

“T envy you your appetite !” she said 
laughingly, covering her face with her fan. 

“And what think you, my mysterious 
stranger, do we not all live in virtue of 
our appetites? Appetites artificially ex- 
cited, nervous, morbid—but appetites. 
As a matter of fact we are never hungry, 
yet we are more gluttonous than ravens. 
In a similar sense we are not by nature 
passionate or impetuous, yet woman is 
always on our mind. It is not love at all! 
It is simply an artificially excited sensa- 
tion induced by her presence, a strange, 
mesmeric influence drawn from her subtle, 
beautiful eyes and extending to her soft 
satin hands.” 

Whilst speaking he was gently assisting 
to unbutton and draw off the long, soft 
glove from the hand of the lady. She did 
not resist, was not noticing it, as it were. 
When he stopped speaking the glove was 
off, and taking her bare slender hand, 
he pressed it to his lips. 

Suddenly and swiftly the hand was with- 
drawn, and dropped from under his lips. 

“Pardon! Pardon!” he exclaimed, 
catching hold of her hand again; “ but you 
are acting contrary to ourcompact. You 
promised me this. If you will obstinately 
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insist on wearing your mask, I, too, will 
not forgo my privileges.” 

“Very well, I will not resist,” she said. 
“T certainly gave you permission to kiss 
my hand, and I will abide by that prom- 
ise. But admit, is it not humiliating toa 
woman to be told——?” and excitably 
swaying her fan before her face, she 
yielded her hand to her companion. 

“ Have I not told you before,” replied 
he, ‘‘that I will be submissive, that I will 
even fall in love with you, although I can- 
not see your face under that objectionable 
mask. But I will not tell you falsehoods. 
My privilege is to tell the truth to all, to 
tell it, if you like to put it so, with artistic 
force, picturesquely and dramatically, but 
still the truth and only the truth. This is 
where the secret and source of my power 
as a feuilletonist lies. In this, too, lies 
the secret of the success of my journal- 
istic writings. But above all else I value 
that success because it has afforded me 
the opportunity and pleasure of having 
this interview with you. Although I do 
not quite believe—— ” 

“Oh, how intolerable you are!” 
interrupted the lady, with a simulated air 
of coquettish vexation. “How many 
times have I repeated that I am unknown 
to you? Your /euilletons interested me. 
I love talent, and allaspiring talent. Ina 
moment of eccentricity I wrote a note 
to you and made an appointment for a 
masquerade meeting—to my surprise you 
keep this appointment. We meet, I take 
your arm, and—we are here. I must 
confess that I did not expect it. Do you, 
indeed, receive so few letters of this kind ? 
Do you believe them all? And do 
you run after the writers so promiscu- 
ously ?” 

“Oh, no! My valet every week empties 
quite a basketful of such letters, many of 
which are not even read through. I 
believe very little that is in them, and do 
not by any means run after the writers ; 
but, to be frank, I am gratified when 
woman runs after me.” 
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“ Why was it then that I received such 
a special mark of attention at your hands, 
O great feuilletonist ?” asked the lady, 
smiling. 

“It was, I suppose, because of some 
undefined spiritual and intellectual affinity 
which I detected in your letter,” was the 
prompt reply. “ Your note breathes such 
ready wit and 
divine grace 
that I—that I 
became — seri- 
ously interest- 
ed. I must 
confess to my 
admiration of 
your literary 
gifts, for your 
letter betrays 
the art of an 
accomplished 
writer. Flat 
tery aside, I 
discovered in 
you a confrere. 
Yes! above all 
things a con- 
frire in a WoO- 
man, and a 
woman, too, © 
who I am con- 
vinced beyond 
doubt must be 
beautiful.” 

“ How does 
this follow, you 
feuilletonistic 
lover of truth ? 
Surely, I did not take off my mask ?” 

“Oh, oh! do you think that we men 
about town can be mistaken as regards 
this? Strange as it may seem, the face 
of a woman is sure to conform with 
her figure. Exceptions there are cer- 
tainly, but if you consider exceptions, 
you have two-headed calves and other 
monstrosities. Exceptions must not be 
taken into account. But the glimpse of 
the figure of a woman, her refined taste 
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‘* Well, what do you say to my request?” 


and conversation, the shape of her hands 
and feet, the slenderness of her waist, 
afford a sufficient clue, if not an index, of 
what that face must needs be. I may be 
mistaken as regards the contour of her 
nose, or the colour of her eyes and hair, 
but as to the general characteristics of 
the face, its mysterious charm—of this I 
can always 
form an im. 
pression. As 
regards you,” 
he added, “I 
wager that 
yours is the 
face of a ner- 
vous, passion- 
ate, and reser- 
ved nature, a 
combination of 
pride and some 
cruelty: In re- 
pose your face 
expresses the 
untroubled 
happiness of a 
nymph ; in an- 
ger, the stern 
attitude of a 
stone sphinx.” 

“Enough! 
enough!” burst 
out the lady 
with a nervous 
laugh. ‘Your 
elaborate pane- 
gyrics of my 
face are, I 
see, designed to tempt me to tear off 
my mask. ‘See here,’ you would have 
me say. ‘Look! You are right, I am 
both a sphinx and a nymph.’ But 
listen ; I will not torment you any longer. 
I will consent to take off my mask, but 
under this condition,” and she went on 
solemnly and earnestly ; “ if you wish to 
see my face, you must tell me the story 
of your first love. You need mention no 
names, only you must truthfully narrate 
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it, for I have the art of detecting false- 
hoods. If you will do this, then I will avow 
myself.” 

She almost whispered these last words, 
falling away into an enticing and entreat- 
ing mood. 

An awkward silence followed. The 
gentleman became moody, and with down- 
cast eyes was pulling desperately at his 
beard. ‘The waiter had fortunately at this 
juncture appeared with the dishes and 
wine. Gliding silently like a phantom 
across the room, he was setting the supper 
with quiet expedition. 

The silver stand holding the iced cham- 
pagne and the wines formed a beautiful 
centre-piece, and the lights of the two 
candelabra threw a bright gleam over the 
polished plate and the snowy white 
appointments. Everything being arranged, 
the waiter, without breaking the prevailing 
silence, withdrew—this acolyte in the 
temple of Epicurus knew his business to 
the letter. 

The lady at last broke the spell. 

‘“Well, what do you say to my re- 
quest?” she asked in a low, faint, 
trembling voice. 

“T can’t comply with it!” exclaimed 
the young gentleman. He was inwardly 
irritated, and commenced to pace up and 
down the room, walking in quick, rapid 
strides. 

“ Well, let us have our supper, which, by 
the way, will be extremely uncomfortable 
for me with this mask on, and after that 
we can part in peace,” she gently added. 

“’Tis such an odd request,” he went 
on, paying no attention to her words, and 
shrugging his shoulders as he continued 
to promenade up and down the room. 
“ You are, perhaps, the wife or relative of 
some confrére of the pen, and are on the 
hunt for subject matter. I have no wish 
that the story of my first love, be it what 
it may, should be made the sport of news- 
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papers.” 
“Your love story will not be heard out- 
side the walls of this room.” 
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“ But I do not choose to tell it to any 
adventuress,” he said, growing quite irri- 
tated. 

“Sir, you are impertinent !” exclaimed 
the lady, to his astonishment, yet not 
without some strange sort of pleasurable 
feeling. ‘But I understand you, and 
rather like your presumption. Do not 
relate your story to me. Let us have our 
supper and have done with it. Sit down 
beside me and pour me out some wine.” 

She threw her fan upon the mantel- 
piece and took a seat at the table, motion- 
ing her companion to do the same. 

*“* And the mask ?” 

He stood gazing intently on her, as if 
trying to pierce with his look the sphinx 
behind the dark velvet and long thick lace 
of that impenetrable visor, through the 
eye-holes of which glowed, like two living 
coals of flame, the black, flashing eyes of 
the unknown lady. 

“ T shall not raise my mask. There is 
no occasion for it. Now that you suspect 
me of being an adventuress, I do not wish 
to show my features. Let us drop the 
subject, and after supper part like clever 
people who understand each other well.” 

** If [have offended you, for God’s sake 
forgive me! You cannot, I am sure, help 
knowing that you are an original character, 
and exercise so strange a fascination.” 

“ T have nothing to forgive,” answered 
the lady in more softened tones. “ What 
you said was natural enough, as you have 
not even seen my face. As to my fasci- 
nation, you must ascribe it to my love 
for that which is noble and romantic—a 
feeling which always blossoms out of the 
birth of man’s first love ; probably it was 
found in your love as well. Was it not ?” 
Quite naively was this question put. 

“Yes ; perhaps so, but——” 

He had taken a seat at the table, with- 
out, however, touching any dish. 

“ But what ?” she asked, endeavouring 
to pass a piece of bread through the lace 
of the mask. 

“ But it must be uncomfortable to eat 
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in that manner. You compel me to—— 
rising again to his feet. 

“ J compel you to make me eat com- 
fortably,” she said, bursting into a short, 
sharp laugh. 

“Not for the sake of that,” he went 
on, “but for the sake of—look what a 
beautiful chin you have. I wish to see 
your lips. I do wish to see them. I 
have just caught a glimpse of them whilst 
you were pushing aside the lace. What a 
charming vision it was.” 

“And so for the sake of a charming 
vision of an adventuress you will relate 
the story of your first, probably your best 
and purest love?” insituated the lady, 
shaking her head. 

“No, not for that reason,” almost 
angrily he replied; “but simply because 
such an original and romantic request 
deserves to be complied with.” 

“So at last you begin to appreciate the 
nature of my request. It was high time. 
Pray begin, for it is truly inconvenient for 
me to eat. If 1 do not take great care I 
shall get my fork entangled in the lace.” 

“Very well, I will tell you my story, 
although it is no light matter for me to do 
so. Why, you will learn later on.” 

He resumed his walk across the room, 
his manner was somewhat excited and his 
speech animated. 

“Listen,” he said. ‘I was a student 
at a University in a southern province, 
and she was in the highest class of the 
gymnasium, She was young and beau- 
tiful, and came of a well-to-do family. 
When I first met her she was between 
seventeen and eighteen, and bore the 
promise in her lithesome figure of becom- 
ing a rare beauty. She was of a some- 
what proud nature, and already showed 
symptoms of developing romantic feel- 
ing and passion—the highest charm in a 
grown-up maiden child.” 

“A consciously happy nymph, or a 
future stone sphinx! Eh?” interjected 
the lady. 

“Ah! I see you can be sarcastic.” 


“ Well, never mind, continue,” 

“Yes, that young passionate creature I 
found to be an ardent worshipper of new 
ideas. I, too, participated in that worship. 
Coming in contact with our fellow-stu- 
dents, and joining in their meetings and 
discussions, it was only natural that one 
should become fired with the prevailing 
spirit of enthusiasm. And thus it was 
that we were thrown together. Then we 
met also on other occasions, on river ex- 
cursions and at picnic parties ; and we 
talked ourselves into believing that we 
were of that stuff of which the world’s 
heroes and heroines are made, and that 
we were going to achieve great things. 

“Fondly we gazed into each others eyes, 
and felt, oh! such an inward spiritual peace 
that it transcended all pleasure. It seemed 
as if neither kisses nor embraces were 
wanted to complete our happiness. It was 
sufficient for me to gaze into those won- 
derful eyes, pure and serene, and imagine 
that I was the fabled hero and she the 
Sometimes down the river we 
floated, the splash of the oars mak- 
ing fit accompaniment to the merry 
music of the joyous, silvery laughter of 
our party, and even the trees nodded their 
luxuriant foliage in homage to us as we 
sailed past the embankment. Our com- 
panions were noisy, but we were so happy 
and so calm with the fulness of our love 
that we forgot, as we held each others 
hands, even our own selves in that brief 
dream-ecstacy.” 

The feuilletonist paused in his recital. 
As he recalled to memory those scenes 
in his past they seemed to again move 
him with strong emotion, such was its 
effect on the working of his captivating 
artistic mind, a quality which contributed 
to the charm of his stories. 

“ Well, what followed ?” asked the lady 
in tremulous accents strangely unlike her 
real voice. 

*“ Followed!” he cried, “a common- 
place. sequence enough followed. Our 
student hero finished his course at the 
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University, and went to seek work and 
fame in the capital. A fine elastic term 
is that word ‘work!’ Darwin was a 
worker, and so is the lowest rogue who 
picks pockets. They both call it work. 
I determined on pursuing a literary 
career, for I felt that I had some talent 
for it, and I conceived for myself the 7d/e 
of a national prophet. I applied for em- 
ployment at various places. ‘We have 
enough of our own staff,’ they told me. 
But I was conscious of my ability, and re- 
fused to bury in oblivion the gifts which 
God had given me. I mingled with the 
general crowd, and wrote for various news- 
papers and magazines. And so I became 
a scribbler, a feuilletonist, and achieved 
a certain public reputation. Waiters in 
restaurants respect me, editors court 
my favour, and even ladies run after me 
because I have a name; and soI write, 
and write, and think.” 

He concluded with a bitter shrug of his 
shoulders, and pouring out a glass of red 
wine drank it off at one draught. 

Remembering himself, he turned to the 
lady. “And now, won’t you take some?” 
he said, half apologetically. 

“No, not now!” She stopped him 
with a gesture, and, in an eager whisper, 
asked: 

** And she, what became of her?” 

“She,” he replied, ‘I do not know. 
At first we corresponded, but that soon 
ceased, I felt ashamed. How could I 
propose to her, I—a ci-devant hero, a 
haphazard penny-a-liner. And then, be- 
sides, in the midst of the busy hubbub 
of this metropolis, love took to itself 
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wings. She probably remained in the 
province. Who knows? Maybe she 
married. How can I tell? Five years 


are now gone—five years! And I have 
heard nothing of her.” 

“Do you never think of her ?” 

“ Yes, often, especially during the long 
vigil of my sleepless nights, for I am a 
sufferer from insomnia. It is probably 
the result of a gay life and a general 
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nervous strain, the effect of always living 
in those wretched furnished apartments, 
in reality outwardly ornamented tombs 
wherein lie buried the whole of bachelor- 
dom. By the way, I have now finished. 
I have nothing more to add to my story. 
But you need not take off your mask. 
I cannot exactly understand why I 
divulged all this to you. At all events, 1 
do not wish to purchase at the price of 
these reminiscences still dear to me even 
the highest pleasure, the pleasure of be- 
holding your charming face, Let it be as 
you proposed. Let us have our supper 
and say farewell.” 

He poured out two glasses of wine and 
raised his glass to touch hers. 

She sat motionless in her mask. Then, 
suddenly rising from the sofa and drawing 
herself up to the full height of her graceful 
figure, cried out in ringing tones: 

“No! I keep my promises. You have 
not bought as the price of your story the 
disclosure of my identity. Your narrative, 
indeed, shows me that you are in reality 
much better than you pretend to be, and 
therefore you deserve perfect trust, and I 
shall accordingly remove my mask. But 
before you see my face I may as well tell 
you who I am.” 

The feuilletonist bowed. 

“I am,” she said, “a provincial actress, 
engaged in Ascoldoff’s Dramatic Com- 
pany—have you heard of it?” 

“Oh, yes; it’s fame has long since 
reached us. It is said that you create 
quite a sensation wherever you appear.” 

“Well, perhaps I may leave here an 
equally great sensation,” said the young 
actress, and gracefully raising her hand to 
her face, threw off the mask. 

For a moment he staggered, startled by 
what he saw. He passed his hands over 
his eyes, to see if it were not all a dream. 
An involuntary exclamation burst from his 
lips. 

“ Zenia ! Eugéne Alexandrovna ! Zenia, 
is it you?” 

“At last you know me! 


At last,” 
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For a moment he staggered, startled by what he saw. 
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said the young woman in a trembling 
voice. “So you could not recognise my 
voice? Oh, shame! But I will not be 
cruel; it is not easy to recognise the 
voice of a skilful artiste who knows how 
to control and has mastered the use of 
that organ.” 

She said this, all the while looking ten- 
derly on the friend of her youth. He 
stood before her, pale and motionless, 
then suddenly seizing her hand, passion- 
ately kissed it. 

“T hope this is not evoked by an arti- 
ficially-excited appetite due to women’ssoft 
hands,” said the lady in mocking tones. 

Gently she leaned upon him. He 
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raised his head, and with a sad smile, but 
with glad enraptured eyes, he lovingly 
gazed upon her. He tried to speak, but 
could not. 

“You see,” she said, softly, “ your 
heroine is not lost. She suffered and 
struggled as you did, although travelling 
on a different road. And is not work in 
the realm of Art and Life a noble work ? 
And is not victory in that sphere a true 
and grand victory ?” 

His head inclined towards her, but his 
lips were still silent. 

She leaned towards him, and with a 
long kiss nestled herself in the bosom of 
the lover of her youth. 
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THE SECOND NAPOLEON. 


BY F. G. 
WITH TWO 


HE fascina- 
tion of the 
Napole- 
onic legend 
seems to 
increase as 
the century 





grows old. 
When it 


was young, Zhe Quarterly Review (October, 
1815) talked of Napoleon’s “ political 
death,” and assured its readers that “pos- 
terity would not consider him a great 
man.” But while the First and Third 
Napoleons have been the theme of in- 
numerable writers, little attention has 
been paid to the Second one. True, his 
crown, like those of Edward V. and Louis 
XVII., was but a titular one, yet his 
history, though brief, is full of deep and 
pathetic interest, and, had he lived, 
might have altered that of Europe. 
Known to the world of readers as Duke 
of Reichstadt only, he was to himself 
Napoleon the Second, and, there is little 
doubt, cherished in his own mind the 
ambition of regaining the great Emperor’s 
throne, and making his name once again 
famous, though in a far more laudable 
form. 

On the 2oth March, 1811, the thunder 
of ror guns announced to Paris the birth 
of an heir to an Empire greater than 
that of Charlemagne. The accouchement 
of the Empress had taken place in the 
presence of twenty-three witnesses of 
high rank and office that no story like 
that of “the warming-pan,” which clung 
to James the Second’s son, might be 
floated. De Bausset, Prefect of the 


WALTERS. 


PORTRAITS. 


Palace, in his curious andcandid memoirs, 
mentions, as something remarkable, that 
he saw the baby King of Rome in the 
arms of the Comtesse de Montesquiou, 
who crossed the room in which the Prefect 
was in order to reach the apartments of 
the new-born Prince. He notes, as some- 
thing unusual, the redness of the baby’s 
face, also that he continued crying, which 
afforded us much pleasure, as it announced 
life and strength. The Prefect’s domestic 
experience must have been small. 

Universal joy (according to De Bausset) 
was shared by France at the event, and 
congratulations from the European Courts 
were added. The City of Paris presented 
.the young King of Romewith a magnificent 
gilt cradle inshape of a vessel, representing 
the civic arms. De Bausset notes what 
he calls a singular event, and others may 
have called an omen, as happening at the 
first Council of Ministers after the happy 
event. An invitation to breakfast to its 
members succeeded the Council. The 
Emperor had hardly left the table when 
the cord from which was suspended a 
magnificent lustre of crystal from Mont 
Cenis gave way, and the table was broken 
to pieces. 

Courtly ceremonial and elaborate eti- 
quette, the pomp, pageantry, and //es of 
what an observer described as ‘‘ the most 
splendid Court in Europe,” surrounded 
the infancy of the King of Rome. Magnifi- 
cent-preparations announced his baptism. 
Among those who attended were the 
Mayors of Rome and Hamburg. Much 
was made of their greeting to each other 
of “‘ Good-morning, neighbour ! ” as prov- 
ing the union of action and power which 
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directed the administration of so vast 
an Empire. Shortly afterwards Emperor 
and Empress visited Dresden, whither 
flocked many august personages and 
some of the tributary kings to share in the 
various and constant functions and festi- 
vities which marked the arrival of the auto- 
crat of France and Central Europe. But 
while the pomp, pride, and circumstance 
of the colossal power of Napoleon seemed 
at its greatest, the end was beginning. 
The invasion of Russia was the task 
which Napoleon was to commence on the 
completion of the Dresden gaieties and 
the homage of his widespread vassals. 


De Bausset had been left behind by his 


Imperial master witha special commission 
which showed how much was his baby heir 
to the Emperor. The Prefect was to wait 
for the portrait of the King of Rome 
which Gerard was painting, and im- 
mediately it was finished it was encased 
on the roof of De Bausset’s carriage, who 
then, travelling day and night, commenced 
his journey to the seat of war. On the 
6th September, 1812, after thirty-seven 
days had elapsed, he reached Napoleon’s 
tent at 9 a.m. the day before that of the 
bloody battle of the Moscowa. 

The Emperor was delighted with the 
portrait, his eyes expressed a tenderness 
very rare in those cold, grey, piercing orbs. 
He ordered it to be placed on a chair 
outside his tent, calling the officers of 
his household and the group of generals 
waiting close by to receive his orders to 
share his pleasure. “Gentlemen,” he 
added, when they were gathered round the 
picture (which represents the baby King 
half-lying in his cradle and playing with 
a little globe and sceptre), “if my son 
was fifteen, believe me, he himself would 
be here, in the midst of so many brave 
men, in place of his portrait.” The picture 
remained outside the Imperial tent, officers 
and men alike crowding round it. 

But from the moment when the proud 
hope of a dynasty was thus made dear to 
a devoted army which shared its chief’s 
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exultation, his downward course began. 
Moscowa was succeeded by all the carn- 
age and horrors of the Russian campaign. 
Reverse followed reverse, and on the 
29th March, 1814, the Empress, ‘whom 
Napoleon had left as Regent while 
opposing the Allies, was advised by the 
Council to leave Paris—a very doubtful 
step. On that day the courts of the 
Tuileries were filled with carriages, wag- 
gons, and equipages of all kinds. By 9 
a.m. everything was ready. Marie Louise, 
accompanied by her boy and the ladies- 
in-waiting, got into the carriage. The 
little King of Rome being asked to 
follow his mother, refused with tears, say- 
ing that he would not leave the Palace. 
M. de Camsy had to assist his governess, 
Mdm. de Montesquiou, in placing him, 
against his inclination, in the carriage. 
The precocious child, though but three 
years old, seemed to feel instinctively— 
and rightly—that if he departed there 
could be no return. Norwasthere. He 
never saw his father again. Although 
Napoleon, when his abdication and his 
sovereignty of Elba was settled, cherished 
the hope that he would be joined by his 
wife and son, neither then nor during the 
hundred days could he either by negotia- 
tion or stratagem effect their return to 
him, and he never again saw either. 
Though carried to Austria at the early 
age of four, the young Napoleon had 
imbibed some early impressions and re- 
collections which never faded. His in- 
telligence was remarkable—quite different 
from the small estimate formed of it by 
The Monthly Magazine of 1830, which 
includes him in the category of dull sons 
of famous fathers—and in all respects his 
behaviour was far older than his years. 
Reserve—such as Napoleon first showed 
when the command of the Republican 
Army of Italy placed him in the position 
which developed into the throne of France 
—marked the young Prince’s communi- 
cation with all around him. An Austrian 
atmosphere encircled him, and every 
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allusion to his father’s fame or career was 
by the order of the Austrian Emperor 
forbidden. Every endeavour was made 
to induce him to look on himself as an 
Austrian Prince and Duke of Reichstadt 
alone. His chiidhood was never men- 
tioned, and it was hoped that he had no 
early recollection of his position. 

But the silent, thoughtful, reticent boy, 
though for a 
time nane 
dreamed it, 
was to him- 
self only the 
heir of Napo- 
leon. This 
was proved 
in a remark- 
able way at 
an early age 
to the aston- 
ishment and 
discomfiture 
of his Haps- 
burg rela- 
tives. One of 
his uncles 
showed him 
one day an 
exquisite 
medal, struck 
in honour of 
himself as an 
infant, asking 


him if he 
knew “who 
that was.” 
The boy 


looked steadily at the Archduke, a gleam 
of pride lighting the statuesque face 
and finely-cut lips which so resembled 
those of his father. “It is I,” he said 
with dignity, “when I was King of 
Rome.” His tutors averred that the 
recollection of his father’s fame and his 
own former rank were always vivid in 
his mind. Every endeavour to make 
him learn his mother’s language was at 
first in vain, He would not repeat a word, 
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and until he was older his resolution was 
not to be altered. When at last he con- 
sented to study German he learnt it with 
ease. One cf his tutors, as the result of 
years of close observation, declared that 
he was distinguished by deep thought- 
fulness, strong reasoning powers, and an 
unvarying love of truth. 

When he was alone with his tutors 
he tortured 
them by an 
incessant 
question- 
ing as to 
his father’s 
achievements 
and history. 
In this dilem- 
ma they at 
last ventured 
to put the 
matter before 
the Emperor 
of Austria, 
who _ judici- 
ously gave 
them permis- 
sion to give 
the boy the 
fullest infor- 
mation, and 
with this he 
filled his 
mind, but his 
speculations 
he never 
uttered. An 
abnormal re- 
serve and deep reflection on the subject 
marked his conduct, but his mind was 
evidently intent upon it. When he was 
ten years old the news of the death of the 
“Conqueror and Captive of the Earth,” 
who had been eating out his heart on the 
lonely rock in the Atlantic, arrived at 
Schénbrunn where his son was then 
staying. The intelligence most deeply 
affected him, and he was for several days 
constantly in tears. 
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Thenceforward, in one sense, like 
Shakespeare’s Richard, he was himself 
alone. In his own proud and reticent 
mind he was Napoleon the Second, and 
not only so, but also in the estimation 
of thousands of secret adherents, who 
passionately bewailed Ce/ui-/a, as under 
the Bourbon rule they called the dead 
Emperor. The phrase was a password 
among those of like sympathies, and they 
were many in all ranks, for the glamour of 
“the star of his glory” was yet powerful ; 
nor had the reigning family conciliated 
and attached France as a nation to them- 
selves—“ they had learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing.” Thus it was that a vast 
party secretly and silently waited for the 
adolescence of the boy whom they re- 
garded as the future ruler of France. 

He seemed instinctively to know this. 
He had much of the silence and firmness 
which characterised his father when mount- 
ing the first heights of his career. He 
devoted himself to his studies with ar- 
dour and perseverance unvarying. He 
acquired the knowledge of several lan- 
guages and wrote essays on various sub- 
jects which showed a high degree of talent. 
Of the classics, the only one which really 
delighted him, as it has many another in 
whom were the germs of a great soldier, 
was Czesar’s Commentaries. Every book 
on the French Revolution and Empire 
which he could procure he read with 
avidity, and indeed of these he formed 
a splendid collection. 

On the completion of his education his 
grandfather conferred on him the title of 
Duke of Reichstadt, to which revenues 
of the value of £20,000 per annum were 
attached. A separate household was as- 
signed to him, and he was treated with the 
etiquette and deference customary in the 
case of an Austrian Prince, which it was 
wished he should in all respects become. 
His surroundings, however, in no wise 
altered his own secret views. He was to 
himself not a member of the Royal Family 
of Hapsburg, but Napoleon the Second ; 
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and, with the calm resolution and far- 
seeing perspicuity that marked his father’s 
best days, he never ceased to cherish the 
vision of regaining that father’s throne, 
but with the assent of the European 
Powers and by the wish of the French 
people. Nor were his aspirations without 
reason. In appearance he was “ every 
inch a king”; his genius resembled his 
father’s, his accomplishments were many, 
his manners were charming, but with a 
dignity never varied by Napoleon’s fitful 
abruptness. He was a fine horseman, 
and, as Burke had said long before, the 
new monarch of France must be always 
in the saddle. He was an indefatigable 
student of military matters until he be- 
came a thoroughly practical officer. His 
enthusiasm for tactics and drill was equal 
to that of Frederick the Great. His 
favourite recreation was hunting. 

But withal the young man thus gifted 
and qualified for the throne, had Fate 
allowed him to obtain it, was wise enough 
to perceive his father’s errors as well as 
the splendours of his achievements. In 
confidential conversations with his grand- 
father and Metternich he said that his 
object in life was to make himself not un- 
worthy of the glory of his father, taking 
care to avoid the rocks on which he split. 
And especially did he avow his inten- 
tion of never becoming the plaything of 
faction or the instrument of intrigue— 
**Never ought the son of Napoleon to 
condescend to play the miserable part of 
an adventurer.” 

An Austrian officer admitted to his 
intimacy and confidence stated that in 
all their conversations the career of 
Napoleon was the theme on which his 
son spoke with deep and passionate ad- 
miration. He wrote a very remarkable 
paper when the revolution of July, 1830, 
sent the last Bourbon king into exile 
and events seemed to point to the 
possibility of his dreams being realised, 
which showed a clear understanding of 
the state of political affairs, a.mingling of 
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ambition and prudence remarkable in so 
young a man, and a sketch of his own 
character which was faithful in all re- 
spects. 

Meanwhile, however, there was another 
factor in the problem of his future which 
was becoming conspicuous—the state of 
his bodily health. The indomitable and 
tireless mind 
was not 
matched with 
a strong phy- 
sique. He 
employed his 
strong will in 
mental and 
bodily exer- 
cises without 
cessation. 
But at a cer- 
tain point his 
medical _at- 
tendants saw 
that his phy- 
sical powers 
were un- 
equal to the 
incessant 
strain upon 
them. He 
was much 
taller than his 
father, and 
outgrew his 
strength. He 
had not that 
recuperative 
power of 
sleeping at any moment amid the 
tremendous responsibilities of a cam- 
paign which Napoleon possessed. As he 
grew rapidly, symptoms ominous enough 
showed themselves. Hoarseness, cough, 
and other signs of chest disease were 
conspicuous. Lassitude frequently over- 
whelmed him. He hid all these things as 
far as possible. Like the Czar Nicholas, 
who when dying from pneumonia 
mounted his horse and insisted, against 
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the entreaties of his physician, who held 
his stirrup, in reviewing his troops, the 
young Napoleon was persistent in at- 
tending drills and manceuvres. But he 
courteously, though firmly, declined to 
listen to his doctors. 

It was in 1831 at the house of Lord 
Cowley, then British Ambassador at 
Vienna, that 
the Duke of 
Reichstadt 
first made his 
recognised 
appearance 
in society 
—Duke to 
them, to him- 
self only the 
second Na- 
poleon. His 
dignified and 
graceful man- 
ners, his ripe 
wisdom, far 
older than his 
years, his 
originality of 
idea and self- 
contained 
power were 
noticed by 
all in that 
brilliant 
and varied 
assembly. 
Varied in- 
deed it was, 
and _ sugges- 
tive of many reflections to the son of 
Napoleon. For prominent among the 
representative figures there were two 
princes of the house of Bourbon and the 
Ambassador of Louis Philippe, then occu- 
pying the Bourbens’ former throne; there 
was the representative of Charles X, the 
“ monarch retired from business ” ; there 
was Gustavus Vasa, the heir by birth to 
the throne of Sweden, and the Ambassa- 
dor of Bernadotte, actual monarch and 
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formerly one of Napoleon’s lieutenants. 
On this occasion the young Napoleon met 
Marmont, one of his father’s favourite 
marshals, and with him he had a conver- 
sation which must have been full of 
melancholy interest. Such a concourse of 
opposite interests and traditions would 
have been productive of deepest emotions 
in a far less original mind than that of this 
brooding and gifted boy. But the very 
fact of there being so many proofs before 
him of the instability of French feeling 
served to nourish his secret hopes. Mar- 
mont saw him frequently, and gave him 
many reminiscences of his father’s cam- 
paigns, and increased his military ardour. 

In 1831, the Emperor of Austria gave 
him a lieutenant-colonelcy in his army, 
and the command of a battalion of the 
Vienna garrison. Young as he was, the 
Prince showed the qualities of an experi- 
enced officer, commanding with a precision 
and a military eye which surprised com- 
petent critics. He was highly popular, 
his men were devoted to him, and he was 
an ideal officer. Those, however, who 
observed him at this time (the summer of 
1831), noticed his air of deep melancholy. 
He threw himseli into his duties with the 
restless energy which had marked his 
father’s best days. He allowed himself 
only four hours’ sleep, though his rapid 
and debilitating cough sufficiently showed 
how necessary was a far greater amount 
of repose. He complained to his phy- 
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sician of his wretched body that sunk 
under his will. The physician answered 
that he had set a will of iron in a body of 
glass, and that indulgence of his will must 
be fatal. In point of fact, the Prince was 
really wearing himself out. His whole 
being was concentrated on military work ; 
he ate little, slept little, and grew livid 
and thin as a skeleton. 

His grandfather was appealed to by the 
doctors, and he was formally ordered to 
repose at Schonbrunn. There the change 
of life and medical treatment caused a 
surprising improvement. But immedi- 
ately he felt this, he once more com- 
menced his military inspections, varying 
them by going hunting, as the chase 
was “‘ the image of war.” The natural re- 
sults followed. Pulmonary symptoms re- 
appeared. They grew more marked, and 
most reluctantly the Prince took to his 
bed. He underwent the course of the 
disease in its most characteristic and fatal 
form. And on the 22nd July, 1832, the 
second Napoleon expired on the same 
bed in which his father, when at the 
zenith of his power he dictated terms as 
a conqueror to Austria, slept at Schon- 
brunn. 

Thus ended the brief career of the son 
of Napoleon, whom the great Emperor 
had at his birth prophesied was to inherit 
and consolidate his power. That he 
possessed great abilities is clear, but the 
fiery soul out-fretted its tenement of clay. 
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A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


BY EDWIN SHARPE GREW. 


ILLUSTRATED BY D. B. WATERS. 


the after- 
deck of the 
steamer from 
Beira the 
homeward- 
bound pas- 
sengers sat 
under the 
murky awn- 
eames ing bearing 
the delay and the heat very patiently. The 
steamer was already two days late, and 
the Rt. Hon. Courtenay Blake had still 
not arrived. But to all the passengers on 
board as well as to the Captain of the 
Hurst Castle (ss. Beira and Southampton 
—a line of which Mr. Blake is a director) 
the name of Courtenay Blake is that of 
a man whom all South Africa is accus-. 
tomed to wait for; so that nobody 
thought of complaining or even of won- 
dering at the delay. Mr. Blake was 
coming overland from Manicaland, and 
the Beira railway through the country 
is not yet completed, Beira itself is not 
in a very complete state either; there 
is no township of importance, but only 
buildings which look like docksheds; there 
is a wide stretch of reeking mud at low 
tide, and there are no amusements. On 
the whole, therefore, the passengers found 
it least tedious to while away the waiting 
days on the deck of the steamer, playing 
whist, drinking warm bottled beer, and 
smoking cigars of the brand which at home 
one is usually offered for knocking down 
a cocoa-nut. 
The arrival of Jervoise—Sampson Jer- 
voise, Esq., Mining Expert—had been a 
diversion ; and Jervoise himself a not un- 





welcome addition to the few passengers 
going home from Beira. 

He had arrived late one evening when 
night had settled on the harbour, and had 
arrived in a shore-boat rowed by a couple 
of the Asiatic coolies who do most of the 
ship unloading of Beira. 

The first intimation of his arrival was 
furnished to some of the first-class passen- 
gers who were playing late whist on the 
saloon deck. They were engrossed in the 
game when a voice suddenly startled 
them coming from close under the ship’s 
quarter. 

“Ahoy! there,” it cried, “ Hurst Cas- 
tie!” One of the passengers got up half 
startled and leaned over the ship’s rail. 

“Who the deuce are you?” he said. 

“Sampson Jervoise, Esq., Mining Ex- 
pert,” answered the voice out of the black- 
ness. 

“‘Well, what do you want?” pursued the 
passenger. 

“IT want to come on board, confound 
you!” responded the voice. “‘ Haven’t you 
had my telegram?” 

“No, I haven’t,” said the passenger ; and 
one of the ship’s officers coming up at the 
moment, he added to him, “Look here, 
Officer, I think this is your funeral; here’s 
a lunatic wants to know if you haven’t got 
his telegram.” 

“See here, you ring-tailed snorter!” 
shouted the voice from the boat, “are 
you going to throw me a rope, or am I to 
stop here all night?” 

“All right, sir,” said the ship’s officer 
pacifically, “we'll throw you a rope,” and 
turned a lantern on to the boat below. 

Heaped beside the two coolies rowing 
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there were a lot of small white-boarded 
packing-cases in the boat; and standing up 
in the middle of them a short, angry-faced, 
red-whiskered man. 

“Pretty sort of treatment this,” said the 
red-whiskered man ; “didn’t you get my 
telegram?” 

“We're throwing you a rope, sir,” said 
the ship’s officer, and at this moment a 
deck-hand proceeded to do so. The first 
attempt hit one of the coolies and slipped 
out of his hand, while the red-whiskered 
man made some remarks in a foreign lan- 
guage which may have been offered in 
polite regret at his clumsiness. The next 
attempt was more successful; and present- 
ly, the boat having been taken to the ladder 
where it ought to have arrived, Mr. Samp- 
son Jervoise stepped on deck. He wasa 
short man, with a red face and an explo- 
sive manner, and in two or three minutes 
his renewed enquiries about his telegram, 
and his complaints about his reception, 
had gathered a number of the ship’s com- 
pany about him. He allowed himself to 
be placated, however, and gave directions 
for his packing-cases to be brought on 
board. He had telegraphed, he said, for 
a private deck cabin; and he was very 
much annoyed at hearing that the only 
vacant one had been appropriated to the 
Hon. Courtenay Blake. However, after 
a good deal of discussion, he was con- 
tented with a large double cabin on the 
main deck; and he gave orders that his 
packing-cases should all be stowed in the 
vacant berths of his cabin. 

They were unaccountably heavy packing- 
cases although they were so small. They 
were all stamped “Sampson Jervoise, Esq., 
Mining Expert, Passenger, Beira to Lon- 
don.” 

“They are my specimens, ” observed 
Jervoise briefly to the chief officer ; and 
the specimens took the best part of an 
hour to get on board and to dispose 
properly. ‘The operation quite broke up 


the evening’s whist. 
But next day and on the following days 
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Jervoise proved himself a much more 
genial travelling companion than the 
manner of his arrival could have led his 
fellow-passengers to expect. His exaspera- 
tion of the previous evening had entirely 
disappeared, and he displayed an almost 
boisterous readiness to make friends with 
anybody, joined to a very genial habit 
of cementing the acquaintance in bottled 
beer. By the time the Hon. Courtenay 
Blake arrived there was hardly a soul in 
the ship with whom Jervoise was not on 
terms of warm bottled beer. 

The only unexpected characteristic 
which he displayed, was a very positive 
disinclination to say anything about the 
packing-cases of specimens which had 
come on board with him. Several efforts 
were made to bring him round to them ; 
but with very unsuccessful results. And 
after a day or so his fellow-passengers find- 
ing that every allusion to them, direct or 
otherwise, produced in the genial little 
man considerable embarrassment, and 
generally reduced him to silence, began to 
respect his confidence and to question him 
no further. He had one interview with 
the captain, who went with him to the 
cabin which had been allotted to him, 
and remained there closeted with Jervoise 
for about half an hour. One of the pas- 
sengers reported hearing the sound of 
hammering as he passed; and it was 
noticeable that thenceforward in the voy- 
age Jervoise’s door was always locked, and 
that, in spite of his geniality, he never in- 
vited anyone there to take a parting drink 
with him—as is the hospitable custom 
sometimes among those who go down to 
the sea inships. Some perfunctory efforts 
were made to pump the captain, but there 
was nothing to be got out of him. 

The Hon. Courtenay Blake’s arrival— 
he was another two days late—and the 
immediate weighing of anchor rather dis- 
sipated the interest in Jervoise ; but it 
was awakeneJ a few days later in another 
form, by the attitude of the two men to 


one another. The Beira line is a new 
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line of small ships, and there were few 
passengers on board, so that in a three 
weeks’ voyage it was inevitable that pas- 
sengers, however diverse their tastes or 
stations, should fraternize ; and even the 
great Mr. Blake, great politician and great 
company director, shareholder in the Beira 
Company, and the head of the great 
banking firm of Blake and Werner, was 
not proof against the magnetisation of 
enforced companionship. But he did not 
care for Jervoise in spite of Jervoise’s open 
admiration and eager friendliness. 

The little red-faced man made some 
rather pathetic attempts to get on terms 
with Mr. Blake; he deferred to him at 
dinner, and was clumsily familiar with him 
in the smoking-room ; but the net result 
of these efforts was to call forth one or 
two snubs of such severity that the other 
fellow-passengers began to feel quite sorry 
for him as well as uncomfortable. How- 
ever, the rebuffs did not impair Jervoise’s 
boisterous expansiveness towards the 
other passengers, nor diminish apparently 
his humble admiration for them. 

He continued his attentions to Mr. 
Blake, and at last, when the voyage was 
about ten days old, took a step in further- 
ance of them which surprised even his 
well-wishers. 

Mr. Blake was fond of whist, and usually 
joined the whist tables set out on the 
after-deck or in the smoking-room after 
lunch or after dinner. Jervoise, on the 
contrary, had always declined to play— 
the fact was, he said, whist was hardly 
what you might call a game of his—and 
he usually occupied the time in hovering 
wistfully about the tables, glad of an 
opportunity to console a loser with the 
offer of bottled beer, and occasionally 
betting with unusually bad judgment on 
the result of a rubber. 

But one day when the great man came 
up rather late after lunch, all the parties 
were made up, and with the exception of 
Jervoise, there were only two whist players 
standing out to make a rubber. While 
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these two and Mr. Blake were debating 
whether it was worth while to play dummy, 
Jervoise unexpectedly volunteered to cut 
in. Mr. Blake, whether pleased or dis- 
pleased at the suggestion, was too un- 
acquainted with Jervoise’s characteristics 
to be surprised, but the other two players, 
who had good ground for suspecting 
Jervoise’s capabilities, exchanged a wink 
of amazement. It was a wink which was 
renewed when Mr. Blake and Jervoise 
cut together as partners ; and it became 
accentuated when Jervoise, apparently 
out of a desire to please, proposed half- 
crown points. Mr. Blake was a man 
whose millions did not make him any less 
keen on winning a few shillings. 

The result possibly surpassed their 
expectations. Jervoise’s whist was of 
the wildest description. His mistakes 
became more deplorable with his in- 
creasing anxiety, and his evident desire 
to propitiate his partner. The end came 
with the first rubber, which Jervoise 
brought to a triumphant close with a 
double revoke. 

There was a somewhat oppressive 
silence as one of Jervoise’s opponents 
packed up the cards, and marked up the 
points. Mr. Blake was silent, but his 
strong, deeply-marked face wore a heavy 
frown. Jervoise possibly felt called upon 
to say something to clear the air. 

**You know, Mr. Blake,” he began, with 
a rather anxious smile, “I play the old- 
fashioned game.” 

Jervoise’s opponents glanced at Mr. 
Blake to see if his sense of humour would 
overpower his annoyance. But it did not. 

“Well, I’d rather you played the fool 
with somebody else for a partner,” he said, 
shortly, and got up and left the table. 

Jervoise looked very crestfallen, and his 
chances of placating Mr. Blake appeared 
very slender now. But to the surprise of 
everybody—for the situation and the story 
soon became common property—he made 
an attempt that very afternoon, when Mr. 
Blake and the captain were walking to- 
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‘“* What's ths reef?” asked the financier. 


gether on the bridge. Jervoise approached 
them and addressed a remark to one, or 
both, and to the amazement of those who 
happened to see the incident, the remark 
was followed by a short conversation ; 
and presently the three, the captain, 
Blake, and Jervoise, all moved off to 
Jervoise’s cabin. 

The reason for this unexpected change 
of front nobody could make out at the 
time ; and the subsequent approach to 
cordiality towards Jervoise on Mr. Blake’s 
part puzzled everybody until the end of 
the voyage. The causes that produced 
it did not leak out until long afterwards, 


when the captain of the Hurst Castle told 
them. What Jervoise actually did say 
was this: 

“* If you'll excuse me for the intrusion, 
Mr. Blake,” he began; and the captain 
used to say afterwards that on this 
occasion Jervoise’s usual hesitation of 
manner seemed to have disappeared. 
“*T think I have something in my cabin 
which you would like to see. The cap- 
tain has seen it.” 

Blake glanced enquiringly at the cap- 
tain. 

** Yes, I’ve seen it,” said the captain ; 
** it’s worth seeing.” 
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“ Will you both accompany me?” asked 
Jervoise politely ; and the three went to 
his cabin. When they arrived there, 
Jervoise locked the door behind them. 
Then, without a word, and in a swift, 
business-like way he unlidded his speci- 
men boxes. There in the dim light of 
the cabin, reposing unostentatiously in 
their little packing-cases, lay yellow shin- 
ing ingots. 

“‘Gold?” exclaimed Mr. Blake in 
startled interrogation. 

“‘ We've found it,” said Jervoise, briefly 
lifting out one of the heavy bars and 
holding it out for inspection. 

“ Where ?” asked the great man. 

“ Manicaland,” returned  Jervoise. 
“ We're the first to find it. It’s consigned 
to the care of your bank, Mr. Blake ; 
that’s why I thought you would be in- 
terested.” 

“‘What’s the reef ?” asked the financier. 

“The Veldtschoon.” 

“Ah!” said Mr. Blake, meditatively, 
“the Veldtschoon and Vogelsang. The 
Veldtschoon Company. Ah! very in- 
teresting. I congratulate you, Mr. Jer- 
voise. i’m much obliged to you.” 

“Oh, not at all,” began Jervoise, and 
then stopped, looking rather uncom- 
fortable. “ Perhaps I ought not ”---and 
then stopped again ; and he began rather 
hurriedly to nail up his cases again, and 
unlocked the door. He seemed rather 
relieved to get rid of his visitors. 

Nor, although the meaning of the visit 
to Jervoise’s cabin, and its upshot, re- 
mained a mystery to the other passengers, 
did he seem to be eager to take advantage 
of Mr. Blake’s improved attitude to him 
during the rest of the voyage? On the 
contrary, he seemed rather embarrassed 
by it; and so far from making any at- 
tempt to improve the acquaintance as he 
had hitherto striven to do, he appeared 
to avoid it. In some sense, indeed, the 
relative positions of the two men were 
reversed. There was, however, no other 
incident concerning the two of any 
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significance until the ship reached Ma- 
deira. 

Here there was one day’s quarantine. 
It was a.restriction which caused Jervoise 
obvious uneasiness, and he made several 
attempts to be allowed to send a message 
ashore. The captain persisted that he 
could not. But what was impossible in 
Jervoise’s case was not quite so impossible 
where the great Mr. Blake was concerned, 
and that astute gentleman did send a 
message ashore—twenty-four hours be- 
fore that of Jervoise reached the telegraph 
office. It is more than possible that 
Jervoise had some inkling of the fact, 
for he did not exchange a word with 
Blake during the rest of the voyage, and 
being more successful in getting quickly 
ashore at Southampton, he got off to 
London with his packing-cases, without 
so much as wishing good-bye to the man 
whose acquaintance he had been at the 
first so keen to cultivate. 

The message which the Hon, Mr. 
Blake contrived to send off from 
Madeira was addressed to his manager, 
and was very brief. It ran, “ Buy 2,000 
Veldtschoon and Vogelsang.” The bank 
manager raised his eyebrows and con- 
sidered. Then he glanced at the share 
list, on which “Veldtschoon ” stood at 14, 
and telephoned to the bank’s brokers to 
buy 2,500 Veldtschoon. ‘“ What’s good 
enough for Mr. Blake is good enough for 
me,” observed the manager to himself. 
There was some delay in getting an 
answer from the brokers, who explained 
that there was a difficulty in finding 
sellers of Veldtschoon; and the next 
morning when the manager looked at 
the share list, Veldtschoon had gone up 
from 13 to 54. But that day the bank 
manager received another telegram 
which elucidated his employer's mes- 
sage, and which ran: ‘‘ Messrs. Blake and 
Warner £90,000’s worth of bullion con- 
signed to you per steamer Hurst Castle, 
please make arrangements for receipt.— 
Jervoise, Veldtschoon and Vogelsang.” 
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The manage: read, and made up his 
mind. He bought 2,500 shares at 54; 
and he told it in confidence to one or 
two friends. By the time the Hon. Mr. 
Blake reached Southampton Veldtschoon 
stood at 29}. 

Mr. Blake did not hurry himself at 
Southampton. From his cabin he saw 
Jervoise go off, and he recognised in the 
people who met Jervoise’s specimen cases 
at the dock two of the bank servants, 
and saw them take the precious goods in 
charge. He did not himself go straight 
to London ; but took his letters and tele- 
grams —one of which was from the bank, 
announcing the execution of his order-— 
and went off to his country house in 
Hampshire. He had some motive in 
avoiding the enquiries of some of his 
friends about Veldtschoon. 

The next day, however, he went up to 
town, and drove in a hansom to his bank. 


The clerks all knew him ; and he walked 
straight into the manager’s private room. 
The manager was walking up and down 
as he entered. On the floor about him 
were some specimen cases, which Blake 
recognised. 

“ Good-morning, Defries,” said he; 
“you got my cable?” 

“I did,” said the manager. 

“ And bought.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ At what figure ?” 

The manager did not reply, and Blake 
glanced curiously at him. ‘The manager 
looked pale. 

“Well, what’s the matter ?” said Blake 
sharply. “You've got the bullion all 
right, I suppose ?” 

““We’ve got this stuff,” said the manager, 
waving his hand with a tragic gesture to- 
wards the specimen cases. ‘It’s lead bars 
—gilded!” 















































PAVING? HELL 














ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS GUNNIS. 


‘* Great are the works that man does ; much greater by 
far are those that he is going to do.”—TZhe Sayings of 
Proccastes the Philosopher. 

‘* Hell is paved with good intentions.” —Old Proverb. 


NCE on a wet and gloomy day, 
I (who at times affect 

Preciseness and a natty way 

I frequently neglect), 
Stung by a spasm of zealous rage 

To most Augean toil, 
Began my shelves to disengage 
Of years of littered spoil. 











A pile of borrowed books I made, unread, to be returned ; 
Unearthed a batch of bills, unpaid, and these I promptly burned, 
A smaller lot—and paid !—An act, a proof, of saving grace ! 

I glowed with virtue at the fact and stowed them in my case ; 


The music of a motif grand 
(At least it’s opening bars) 
Which would, I hoped, ring o’er the land 
And lift me to the stars ; 
Some verses—once in mood sublime 
I'd heard a warbling bird— 
Poetic, quite! A missing rhyme 
Had nipped them at the third ; 





A manuscript on “ Mirabeau,” and one on “ Modern Art ”— 

“ Returned with thanks ”—and yet, you know they were extremely smart ; 
A parody in Kipling’s way hid crumpled in a hat— 

(A candid friend said Rudyard K. himself had written that) ; 


Some novels and a book in blue— 
I had reviewed them, but, 

En passant 1 may hint, it’s true 
Their pages were uncut ; 

Some clippings from Zhe Daily News, 
So very apropos 

For themes on which I’d striking views, 
But what—I didn’t know ; 
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A heap of papers filled a niche, mere scribbled notes designed 

For tangled plots of novels, which I never could unwind ; 

A pile of letters sent to me from one—no matter who— 

“ And this,” I thought remorsefully, “this, too, has fallen through ” ; 


Then others of a stronger kind, 
Advice and counsel sage, 

Reminding me that youth was blind 
And must be ruled by age— 

Old Wisdom’s saws, as trite as true, 
With all of which, indeed, 

(Provided monthly cheques came too) 
I heartily agreed ; 


Tags of immortal works begun and rags of royal schemes, 
Proud plans of sanguine twenty-one, and skeletons of dreams— 
A pile whose crest might reach the skies, a flimsy monument 
To bear the legend fit: Here Lies a man of Great Intent. 


For hours I swept, consumed, and tore ; 
I cleared each chair and shelf : 
Sharp stitches stung my sides ; I swore 
At all things but myself; 

I cursed Heredity and Fate 
And human nature weak— 

Until at length my room was straight, 
But very cold and bleak ! 


b a 





I seized aruler and aJ; I planned a scheme of work; 
I vowed to toil till night was day, my tailor ne’er to shirk ; 

I cut and dried my time to thirk, to eat, sleep, breathe and all— 
I ruled it neat with scarlet ink and nailed it to the wall ! 


And then—\ took my pipe and weed— 
Strange beings mortals are!— 

And smoked, till Conscience floated, free, 
Across the Goiden Bar. 

“Tis wiser to let Fate alone,” 
I gently sighed: “ Ah well! 

This day I’ve placed another stone 
To pave the floor of Hell! ” 















































Shkagway River above Porcupine Creek, White Pass Trail. 


(Photograph by Mr. Jennings.) 


HO, FOR THE KLONDIKE! 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


TIE VARIOUS WAYS IN.—WHERE THE GOLD IS FOUND AND HOW IT IS 
GOT.—WHAT NEW SETTLERS MAY HOPE FOR. 


PART 


THE KAMLOOPS ROUTE. 

7, AMLOOPS, the next town east of 
Ashcroft, is also advertising an 
overland route. As between Ashcroft and 
Kamloops, Ashcroft has the advantage of a 
good waggon road the entire distance of 
Quesnelle; but the people of Kamloops are 
actively engaged in opening a road which 
they claim runs through a better grass 
country. It passes up the North Thomp- 
son River, and crossing the divide, follows 
the Fraser River to Fort George, thence up 


" Continued from page 533. 
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the Nechaco, striking the Ashcroft trail 
at the head waters of the Bulkley River. 
This road is not yet opened. 

Cattle have been used for packing in 
this country to very good advantage. 
They are slower than horses, but carry 
about the same amount, and, if carefully 
used, will fatten on the road and sell 
readily to the butchers at the end of the 
journey. Horses could be sold at Glen- 
ora, probably, though this isa risk. 

It is estimated that horses will cost 
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about six pounds at Ashcroft ; and each 
man will require one saddle horse and 
two pack horses. He is then his own 
master, and expenses thereafter will be 
light. It is estimated that £40 would 
enable a man to go through from Ash- 
croft to Teslin Lake, but no one should 
undertake the journey with less than 
reo in hand, 


THE ST. MICHAELS ROUTE, 


Of seaport routes there are six : one by 
way of St. Michaels, three by way of Lynn 
Canal, one by way of the Stikine River, 
and one by way of Taku Inlet. Of these, 
the longest, safest, and most leisurely is 
that by way of St. Michaels. It carries 
the miner by steamer from San Francisco, 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, or Victoria to 
the mouth of the Yukon, thence by river 
steamboat direct to Dawson City and 
other goldfields. The fare by this route 
ranges from £30 to £60, and includes 


meals and berths, and the free trans- 
portation of 150 pounds of baggage. The 
excess baggage charge on a miner’s outfit 
is about one shilling per pound. There 
are no hardships connected with this 
method of reaching Dawson City; but 
it is slow. It is more than 4,000 miles 
to Dawson from Seattle, and as the 
ice does not go out of the middle river 
until June, the miner will not be able to 
reach his mine before winter begins to 
return. 

Lynn Canal is a long narrow arm of the 
sea which runs deep into the high moun- 
tains of the Alaskan coast, not far from 
the town of Juneau. It is in fact, a deep, 
narrow chasm or caijion between the moun- 
tains, into which the Chilkat and the Chil- 
koot rivers empty. At this point the tide 
waters and the head waters of the Yukon 
are but twenty-five or thirty miles apart, 
and because of that fact three trails 
already lead across the divide. Lynn 























Packing over the summit of the White Pass. 


(Photograph by W. Ogilvie.) 
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Canal will undoubtedly be the best known 
entry-point on the Alaskan coast. Here 
is situated the town of Shkagway, which 
already contains 2,o00 inhabitants and 
will be a city by the first of April. From 
here the Chilkoot Pass, White Pass, and 
Dalton trails severally make their start. 


THE DALTON TRAIL. 


The Dalton pack trail starts from the 
Chilkat arm of Lynn Canal, and strikes 
directly towards the Lewis River. My in- 
formation regarding this trail is derived 
mainly from an interview with Mr. J. J. 
McArthur, Dominion Land Surveyor. In 
reply to my question, “ How could I go 
on over that trail from Seattle, Vancou- 
ver, or Victoria?” Mr. McArthur said : 
“You should take ship for Lynn Canal 
and land at Haines Mission, which is on 
the Chilkat arm of Lynn Canal a little 
below Shkagway.* 

“The trail, after leaving the mission, 
leads up the Chilkat River to the point 
where the Tlehini River comes in, then 
follows the Tlehini. The road is flat and 
gravelly to this point. The trail now be- 
gins toclimb. It is an old Indian trail, 
but has been improved by Dalton. After 
reaching the upland, the trail enters upon 
a high and open country through which a 
waggon road is possible with very slight 
improvement, such as clearing out timber 
and grading some of the side hills. The 
trail at present climbs over the hills, to 
avoid the wet and soggy places. 

“The highest point is 3,100 feet above 
the sea, and is covered with heather and 
bunch grass. By the middle of May feed 
is good. The trail crosses the Tlehini 
near its source, at a point called Rainy 
Hollow, where is considerable timber. 
This point is about fifty miles from tide 
water. You will still be on the seaward 
slope, but pretty close to the divide. 
There are several local divides to cross 
before you reach the inner watershed, but 
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they are not difficult to cross. 


You will 
hardly realise that you are crossing from 


one to the other. You will next come to 
Dalton’s Post, which consists of a large 
trading store with an Indian village near 
by. After leaving Dalton’s the country 
will continue to be open and easy of 
travel. You will ascend for a short dis- 
tance until you pass the. head waters of 
the Alsek and reach the watershed of the 
Yukon and Hootchi Lake. 

“Tt is impracticable to reach Fort Sel- 
kirk direct from this point. High, mossy, 
and rocky hills lie between. The ridges 
are covered with moss like a huge sponge 
right up to the summit, and underneath 
is broken rock, making it a very difficult 
country to traverse. The trail which you 
will follow is the old. Indian trail; it 
bears to the north-east towards the Lewis 
River, which it attains at the mouth of 
the Nordenskiold, and keeping down 
Lewis River ends just below Rink Rapids. 
This half of the trai! runs through wide, 
flat, grassy valleys, and the entire distance 
from Haines Mission is not more than 
245 miles. Dalton has shortened it some- 
what and improved it in places, but does 
not charge toll. The trail is open to any 
one. At Rink Rapids there is very con- 
siderable timber, .some of. it eighteen 
inches in diameter, so that lumber for 
boats will be plenty. It is probable that 
a town will spring up at the end of the 
Dalton trail, for it is sure to be a much 
travelled route. 

“You cannot start on this trail before 
the 15th of May, but you should be on 
the spot a little earlier and have your 
horses and their packs at the head of tide 
water, which would save forty miles. The 
goods can go up by boat to the Tlehini. 
If you go in light, take a saddle horse and 
a couple of pack horses for each man 
You can reach Rink Rapids in ten or 
twelve days, travelling about twenty miles a 
day. In summer you may make possibly 


* As far as possible, the spelling of proper names adopted by the American Geographical Society is followed in this 


article. 
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twenty-five miles per day. If feeding- 
stations were established, one could go 
through at any time. There are fine hay 
lands all along this route, and there is no 
difficulty in the matter of feed after May 
15th.” 

The intent of the Dalton trail, as well as 
of the Chilkoot and White Pass trails, is 
to land the miner in some one of the head 


Inlet, into which flows Dyea Inlet ; and 
into Dyea Inlet flow the Shkagway and 
Dyea rivers. Up the Shkagway River 
runs the White Pass, or Shkagway, route ; 
and up the Dyea River runs the Chilkoot 
Pass, or Dyea, route. The distance to 
Lake Lindeman is twenty-six miles by the 
Chilkoot Pass route, which starts at the 
town of Dyea, at the head of Dyea Inlet ; 

















View looking west from the Dalton Trail, between Dalton’s Post and Hootchi Lake. 


(Photograph by Mr. Jennings.) 


waters of the Yukon, in order that he may 
float down the current at his will. In each 
case there is a strip of American soil to 
cross and a high bleak mountain pass to 
climb. What is gained by easy grade is 
lost in distance. 


CHILKOOT PASS AND WHITE PASS 
ROUTES. 
Beside Chilkat Inlet, and on the east of 
it, at the head of Lynn Canal, is Chilkoot 


and forty-six miles by the White Pass 
route, which starts at the town of Shkag- 
way, a little lower down on Dyea In- 
let. The two passes are not very widely 
different from each other in character, 
being “simply narrow, tortuous, ever-as- 
cending gorges in the mountain-chain.” 
They are shorter than any of the other 
passes. The routes to which they give 
name, though rugged, steep, and exposed 
to violent storms, are likely to be the most 
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travelled and the most over-worked of all 
the routes tothe Yukon. Everything that 
business enterprise can do to facilitate 
transportation is being done. At Shkag- 
way they are building two large piers, in 
order that steamers may lie alongside 
even at low tide and discharge freight. 
A tramway and also a waggon road are 
building from the wharf at Shkagway 
to the summit of the White Pass, which 
is several hundred feet lower than the 
Chilkoot Pass. Bridges are being built 
and the trail improved. These improve- 
ments will be charged for, however. Toll 
will be collected for the use of the 
bridges, and during the rush freights will 
be high. 

Dyea is also making a smart bid for 
traffic. A tramway is being built to the 
mouth of the cafion, and from there it is 
proposed to carry freight to the summit of 
Chilkoot Pass by means of an aérial cabie- 
way. This cable road is expected to trans- 
port 120 tons of freight daily. 

By either of these two ways the traveller 
is landed at Lake Bennett by his packers 
and freighters, and thence he is sup- 
posed to be able to make his way down 
the Lewis River without further expense. 
If he takes one route he will wish he had 
taken the other, no doubt. The cost of 
getting an outfit from, say, Seattle or Vic- 
toria will be about two pounds per ton. 
The cost of getting it over the passes 
will range all the way from three to four 
shillings per pound. “ If you go in before 
the middle of April and are strong and 
active, you may be able to take your outfit 
in on a sled. The trail is better when 
packed deep with snow than when bare and 
boggy. A party could ‘double teams’ 
in hauling hand-sleds, and in this way 
avoid a large part of the expense. But by 
neither of these ways is the journey as 
simple as it may seem. You take ship, 
for example, at Seattle, Tacoma, or Port- 
land, for Shkagway. You pay, first of 
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all, fare for yourself, freight charges for 
your supplies, horses, implements, what- 
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ever you have with you. Three or four 
days’ sail takes you to the head of Dyea 
Inlet ; but does not, by any means, land 
you at the trail. You are at Shkagway or 
Dyea, but without means of transportation 
unless you have brought horses with you. 
If you hire to have your goods transported, 
you are at the mercy of such freighters 
as have this matter in hand. If there is 
a great rush, which is likely, there may 
be very great delay in getting your goods 
carried even to the end of the waggon road. 
From the end of the waggorn road your 
goods must be packed by sled, if there is 
snow ; or upon the backs of men or horses, 
if the snow has melted ; and the cost will 
be very great. If the trail should be crowd- 
ed, as is likely to be the case, very great 
delay may be experienced in getting to the 
summit. Last autumn the trails were one 
long line of struggling men and horses, 
and the price of packing reached over 
four shillings per pound. 

“Having reached Lake Lindeman at 
considerable cost and after much longer 
delay than you had anticipated, you will 
find yourself again helpless on the shore of 
the lake. A ferry charge will be met, and 
having reached the end of the lake and 
having crossed the portage to Lake Bennett, 
while you are done with packers, your 
troubles are not over. By the 1st of April 
there will be very little timber remaining 
out of which to construct rafts. If there 
are boats for freighting purposes, their 
owners will be masters of the situation, 
and there will be very considerable charges 
for transportation down the river. Unless 
you go in able to carry your own outfit 
with a ‘knock-down ’ boat capabie of float- 
ing supplies on both lake and river, you 
will be at the mercy of the transportation 
companies on either side of the summit.” 

Undoubtedly, with plenty of money, it 
will be possible to go from Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, or Victoria, to the head waters 
of the Yukon in shorter time by either the 
Chilkoot Passor the White Pass than byany 
other route ; but it must be understood 
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View on the Dalton Trail, south-west of Dalton’s Post. 


(Photograph by Mr. Jennings.) 


that it is not, and will not be, the poor 
man’s route during the rush of March and 
April, and it will be attended by many 
hardships and killing hard work. 


THE ALL-CANADIAN ROUTE.* 

Very naturally the Canadian people 
desire to have it known that there is to be 
an all-Canadian route vid the Stikine 
River. Ifyou desire to go in by this way 
you will proceed to Victoria, Portland, 
Seattle, or Tacoma, by any convenient 
line of railway, and there take steamer 
to Wrangell, about three days’ sail up the 
coast. From Wrangell you will be trans- 
ported by river boats up the Stikine River 
to Glenora,a distance of 150 miles, which 


will take several days longer. From 
Glenora, or from Telegraph Creek, which 
isa few miles beyond Glenora, you will be 
obliged to cross by pack to the head waters 
of Teslin Lake, which is connected by 
Teslin River with Lewis River,and so with 
the Yukon. This trail is about 175 miles 
long,t but it is comparatively easy, and 
will be shortened considerably as soon as 
spring opens. The journey across country 
by trail can be made as comfortably as any 
travel of the kind. There are no danger- 
ous features. The ground, both in the 
open and timbered district, is covered, to 
a depth of about two feet, with moss; but 
during the open season, between May and 
the middle of October, sufficient grass for 


* The information here given regarding this route is di rived from a spicial report to the Deminion Government. 
For the privilege of using this report, 1 am indebted to the couricsy cf the Hen. Clifford Sifton, Canadian Minister v 


the Interior. 


+t There are varicus estimates 0° the length of this trail; the one given ab.ve is cficial. The trail is to be much 


shortened. 
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200 or 300 animals can be obtained all 
along the route. It would not be prac: 
ticable to travel over this trail before the 
1st of May, as snow is likely to be on the 
ground in many places and the grass” is 
not far enough advanced to meet the 
requirements of pack animals. There 
are no settlements on the route. 

Teslin Lake opens about the middle of 
May, and closes about the 26th of October. 
Last year it was open till the middle of 
October, and there was no indication of 
its closing immediately. The slopes and 
benches along Teslin Lake are fairly tim- 
bered with a growth of spruce and black 
pine, the average size of this timber be- 
ing about ten inches, and sufficient for 
scantling, flooring, and sheeting for house 
purposes and for boat-building. The 
machinery for a saw-mill is now being 
transported across the portage from 
Telegraph Creek to Teslin Lake; the 
same company intend to place a steam- 
boat on Teslin Lake and river on the 
opening of navigation, and skiffs, scow 
boats, &c., suitable for navigating the 
Yukon waters are to be kept for sale. 

With proper roads or railway facilities 
from the Stikine to Teslin Lake, no better 
route could be found for getting into the 
Yukon country from the Pacific seaboard. 
The region about Teslin Lake, including 
the rivers flowing into it from the east, is 
considered very good prospecting country, 
and it is likely that the coming season will 
find a large number of miners engaged 
in that vicinity. Rich strikes have been 
reported from there quite recently; and 
Teslin Lake is likely to have “the call” 
next season. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Officials announce that the journey 
from Victoria to Telegraph Creek can 
be made comfortably in six days, and that 
several large new steamers have been put 
into service from Victoria. This route 
has two marked advantages : First, if the 
miner should outfit in Winnipeg, Victoria, 
or any other Canadian town, he will be 
able to go into the gold region without 
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paying duty, a saving of from fifteen to 
thirty-five per cent.; and, second, as soon 
as he passes Telegraph Creek he will be 
in the heart of a gold country, and can at 
once begin to prospect. 

It is probable that stopping-places will 
be established along the route, so that a 
man can go in light at a considerable sav- 
ing of time. This route and the Dalton 
trail will undoubtedly be the ones advo- 
cated by the Canadian Interior Depart- 
ment, and steps will be taken before the 
1st of March to furnish means of trans- 
portation. It would be possible for the 
miner to send his outfit through to 
Glenora in bond without the payment of 
duties. Whether the difference in price 
between American towns and Canadian 
towns will offset any of these duties or 
not can only be determined by the pur- 
chaser on the ground. 

There is also a trail up the Taku River 
from Juneau, and overland to Teslin Lake, 
but this is ngt as yet thoroughly surveyed, 
and the bay\at the mouth of Taku River 
at certain times is very dangerous by reason 
of fierce winds, lack of good anchorage, 
and floating ice from the enormous 
glacier which discharges into it. Another 
pass is just reported from Chilkoot Inlet ; 
but every overland route from the sea to 
the Yukon must climb the steep, cold, and 
slippery heights of the Coast Range. 
They are all alike in general features. 
They are all difficult. 


FINDING “PAY DIRT.” 

To find “pay dirt” has never been 
easy, and it will not be easy in the Yukon. 
Dr. Dawson, the head of the Canadian 
Geological Survey, has this to say on this 
point: “ Rumours of big strikes will be 
thick, and are likely to be false. Even 
when the report js true, the tenderfoot, 
being without means of transportation and 
knowing nothing of the country, will 
reach the point of discovery only after 
every rod of pay dirt is staked, and he 
will find it extremely difficult even to buy 
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an interest in a claim, and will be forced 
to set forth on his journeys again to some 
other regions of discovery. My advice 
is: Scatter out; go into the creeks of 
the upper branches of the Yukon. It is 
of no value to go to the Klondike, to 
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stream, but your claim may extend back 
to the hills which bound in the valley. If 
you are fortunate enough to make the first 
discovery, you will be allowed to stake a 
second claim of 100 feet. You are then 
allowed sixty days in which to visit the 

















The Yukon at the boundary between Alaska and British Columbia. Tne white line at the right 
in the picture shows where the boundary runs. 


(Photograph by Mr. Jennings.) 


Indian River, or any of the creeks 
where discoveries were made last year. 
They have all been staked beyond pay 
dirt, both up and down from the point 
of discovery. Keep higher up, and pros- 
pect the small streams. ‘This is my ad- 
vice to the tenderfoot, which I do not 
expect anyone to follow.” 


THE WORK OF MINING, 

Having been lucky enough to find colour 
in the gravel or sand, you will be required 
to stake out your claim at once, so that 
there can be no mistake with regard to 
boundaries. You may take a strip not 
more than 100 feet in width along the 


nearest land office and make your entry. 
The cost of making this entry is fifteen 
dollars. Thereafter, if you leave your 
claim for seventy-two hours without per- 
mission of the Gold Commissioner, or 
without putting a man on it, you forfeit 
your right to work the claim. When you 
clean up, you will be required to pay a 
royalty upon all the gold you take out— 
ten per cent. of all returns up to £100 per 
week, and twenty per cent. on all returns 
over £100 per week. However, this will 
not trouble you until you have opened up 
your pay streak. These are the regulations 
at present. They are subject to change 
by the Dominion Interior Department. 
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Having made your claim, you can now 
begia the work of constructing your shel- 
ter, and here you should take time to 
build yourself a comfortable shanty. If 
you are fortunate enough to get located 
near timber, you will be able to construct 
very readily a log cabin, which when 
banked with snow in the winter will be 
warm. You are now ready to begin the 
work of mining. Except in a few in- 
stances, the gold will be upon the creek 
flats. The pay streak is seldom more 
than three feet in depth, and it lies under 
a layer of moss, ice, frozen muck, and 
gravel ranging from three to thirty feet in 
depth. If you start in summer to dig 
a hole to bed rock, the probabilities 
are that it will fill with water. But as 
soon as the ground is frozer sufficiently 
to enable you to prosecute your work 
without interference from the water, you 
sink a hole to the bed rock by means of 
a pick. If it is frozen too hard to dig, 
you build a fire on the gravel and heat 
the ground until it can be picked and 
shovelled, and after the layer of softened 
ground is taken out, you rebuild the fire. 
This requires a great deal of wood, and 
is slow work. In this way the pay dirt 
may be taken from underneath the surface 
in the winter. In May the sun comes 
rushing up from the south with astonishing 
heat. It softens the dump of pay dirt, 
and as soon as this can be shovelled into 
the sluice-boxes you begin washing. 


OUTFITS. 

The miner entering the remorseless 
country should go prepared for an encamp- 
ment of six months or a year, and should 
consider that he is going into a daily war 
with hunger and cold, and that he is to be 
isolated, in all likelihood, from stores and 
goods of almost every sort, and especially 
from all delicacies and medical supplies. 
Every man going to the Klondike should 
be sober, strong, and healthy ; he should 
be sound of lung and free from rheuma- 
tism and all tendency to liver or heart 
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diseases. He should be practical, able to 
adapt himself quickly to his surroundings. 

The climatic extremes make it neces- 
sary to prepare for very cold and also for 
very warm and wet weather. The outfit 
of clothing should consist of comfortable 
woollen underwear and of very warm 
outer garments which can be laid aside 
at will. Above all, it will be necessary 
to take rainproof coats, tents, and water- 
proof boots. The miner works a large 
part of his time in snow or water. Bedding 
should be plentiful, and the sleeping-bag, 
such as is sold on the coast, will insure 
warmth at night. 

If the prospector should decide to go 
in light, depending upon the trading points 
along the river for his supplies of flour, 
bacon, and sugar, he should carry in dried 
fruits and vegetables and other foods 
likely to prove preventive of scurvy, 
biliousness, and other diseases which arise 
from a monotonous diet. It is probable 
that bacon, flour, and other common 
necessaries will be in full supply by the 
1st of July, though at a high price. 

Any man who takes due thought con- 
cerning the dangers of the Yukon is ex- 
ceedingly loth to advise another con- 
cerning the route by which to enter. It 
has been my aim here to present all the 
routes without bias. Each is advocated 
strenuously by the business men who will 
profit by the travel over it, and the state- 
ments of these must be taken with a due 
allowance. The Ashcroft “telegraph 
trail” seems to be the most feasible over- 
land route. The Edmonton way is longer, 
runs through a colder country, and is less 
likely to be travelled. The Dalton trail 
has many advantages, provided one has 
means sufficient to purchase pack horses 
and cares to wait until the grass is grown 
sufficiently to feed his horse ex route. ‘The 
Chilkoot Pass and White Pass routes 
have been much written about, but the 
miner may safely depend upon finding 
them much more difficult than any pub- 
lished report describes them to be, 
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IN THE GREAT ADMIRAL’S DAYS. 


BY CHARLES KENNETT BURROW. 


ILLUSTRATED BY T. H. ROBINSON, 


Part II.* 


FTER this there followed days and 
weeks of quietness so far as the 
individual lives here spoken of were con- 
cerned. Frank Manton had disappeared, 
and no signcame from him. The current 
of my courtship swept into a deep and 
easy channel again. Esther seemed to 
have forgotten all about her fright and to 
be thinking only of Gabriel’s return, and 
Howell was back with me, the occasion 
for his services seeming to have wholly 
passed. 

But, while our private affairs moved 
thus smoothly, the whole country was on 
the stretch, like a tiger intent on his 
spring, with every sinew taut and claws 
unsheathed to strike. The pulses of the 
nation kept time like music, every man 
was eager for battle, even the women did 
not attempt to hold them back. ‘The 
news that our great Admiral, sick as he 
was, had left Merton and was again on 
board the Victory was like a tonic to our 
hearts ; he could no more keep foot on 
land when Collingwood’s message reached 
him than a hawk can forbear to swoop 
upon its prey. To know that he was 
once more at sea robbed even us, whose 
coast was so near to France, of what 
little fear we had. I think such a time 
can hardly come again to any nation; 
we who lived through it seem greater than 
our children in that one respect at least ; 
it is a kind of glory to have breathed in 
England in those days. 

The end of October came. It had 
been settled that I was to marry Mary 
Pendril on Christmas Day, and we were 
already full of preparations for our happi- 


ness. I had not heard again from my 
cousin Gabriel, nor had Esther, and she 
was beginning to pine about it. I sup- 
pose the sight of Mary busy with her 
silks and linen made her tired of her 
single life, and, indeed, it must have been 
trying to the girl to see her friend, who 
was younger and had not been betrothed 
so long, nearer the climax of a woman’s 
life than she. However, we comforted 
her as best we could, but I fear our own 
joy filled most of our sleeping and waking 
hours. 

On the first day of November of that 
great year, just as my father and I had 
finished dining, a servant came in and 
said someone wished to see me. I went 
out, thinking it probably some messenger 
from Mary, and found a boy, cap in hand, 
waiting in the hali. He had evidently been 
running, for the sweat stood upon his face, 
which was all smeared with dirty fingers. 

“Be you Mr. Nathaniel Scardale ?” he 
asked. I told him that I was. 

“ He’s come,” he said. 

“What do you mean? Who’s come?” 

‘Master Boyton,” said he, “told me to 
say ‘he’s come,’ and promised me six- 
pence.” 

“Then here’s another for you,” said I ; 
“and tell Mr. Boyton I'll see him to- 
night.” The little fellow ran off, and I 
heard his footsteps pattering down the 
hill. 

There was no doubt as to the meaning 
of the message ; Frank Manton was back 
in Hillbury,—and there was just as little 
doubt that he meant mischief. This 
renewal of danger, coming in the midst 


"Continued from p. 593+ 
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of my happiness, was like a warning bell 
striking into a wedding tune. I felt weak 
to meet his plots, I was not of the right 
stuff to countermine ; if I could have 
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to me with his deeply lined red face ablaze 
with satisfaction. 

“Within an hour, Mr. Scardale, I said, 
and I did it, too.” 
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met him fairly to fight it out I would have 
adventured my life cheerfully enough, 
but I had small stomach for groping in 
the dark. However, it was no season for 
delay, so I told my father of the message, 
and in an hour set out for Hillbury. 
Boyton was waiting for me. He met 
me at some paces from his door and 
conducted me in cautiously, he himself 
going first to see that the way was clear. 
When I was safely in his room he turned 


“I thank you for the service,” said I. 
“ Has he come alone or attended ?” 

“He stays here alone, but Hayes is in 
the town.” 

“The devil!” cried I. “Then I 
know where to find him if he’s wanted. 
He will be with that cut-throat Owen 
Trale.” 

““Now how did you know that, sir?” 
Boyton asked, in obvious admiration. 

“By using my eyes; how else? Has 
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this beautiful guest of yours any scheme 
on foot, think you?” 

“Give me time, Mr. Scardale!” cried 
Boyton. “He’s been in my house but 
three hours. But I can show him to you, 
if you’d care to see him.” 

“Without being seen,—yes,” I said. He 
rose and bade me follow him. There 
was a door at the other side of the room 
which I had thought only that of a cup- 
board, but when Boyton opened it we 
entered a dark passage, at the end of 
which was a faint glow, as of lamplight 
through a curtain. We tiptoed noiselessly 
towards this, and my conductor drew the 
covering an inch aside, so that with one 
eye close to the pane I could see into 
another room. There was a clear fire 
burning on the hearth, and by it, with his 
face in profile, sat Frank Manton, glower- 
ing into the coals. He had always been 
what we call in our part a black man, but 
that night he looked blacker than ever, 
with his heavy brows bent, and his coarse, 
fleshy lips set in a kind of sneer habitual 
with him. I had not seen him at close 
quarters for some years, and there was a 
marked change. ‘The grosser part of the 
man seemed to have flourished exceed- 
ingly, but in the very bend of his body I 
could see a degraded soul. There was an 
air of braggadocio about him that accorded 
ill with the name he bore, and when he 
turned his eyes in my direction, which he 
did at a noise without, there was a curious 
mingling in them of brutality, daring, and 
a kind of watchful fear. He gave me the 
impression that he would have liked to 
look all ways at once, with a sword-point 
in every direction, and a dagger up his 
sleeve. As I watched him I did not at all 
relish the idea of having to manage him 
alone. 

Boyton drew me back when he thought 
I had looked long enough, and we quietly 
regained the other room. 

“An innkeeper,” said Boyton apolo- 
getically, “must keep an eye upon his 
guests.” 


“As I’m not one of your guests,” I said, 
“I don’t blame you. Such fellows as that 
need watching.” ' 

“And he shall be watched, sir, and 
made to pay the charges in the bill.” He 
chuckled to himself and rubbed his hands 
together. 

“Well,” said I, “send me word again 
by that smart boy of yours if anything 
happens, or you suspect. I will see you 
again on Monday.” 

I walked home feeling more perturbed 
than ever after my nearer look at Frank ; 
but there was nothing definite to go upon, 
his presence in Hillbury might betoken no 
danger to Esther. At the same time I 
devoutly wished my cousin Gabriel had 
been at home to guard her himself; it is 
an awkward matter to protect another 
man’s sweetheart, particularly when your 
own is so closely bound to her. I said 
nothing of his reappearance to the girls, 
as I feared to alarm them again over a 
circumstance that might mean nothing, 
and I considered that Boyton was quite 
capable of attending to the work he had 
undertaken. 

On Monday, which was the fourth day 
of the month, I saw Boyton again, but he 
had nothing to report beyond the fact 
that Frank was in constant personal com- 
munication with Owen Trale. Hayes had 
kept himself close, not having once been 
seen about the streets. I learned that 
Frank kept carefully indoors during the 
light hours, confining himself mainly to 
his bedchamber ; his interviews with Trale 
were conducted at night and in Trale’s 
house. 

The afternoon of the fifth I spent with 
Esther and Mary. There was nothing to 
cloud my dear girl's happiness, and even 
Esther seemed to enter fully into her joy. 
At that time I was hardly more than a 
spectator ; certainly my advice was some- 
times asked upon some minor point or 
other, but I do not remember that it was 
ever taken. The pile of garments that 
Mary seemed to think it necessary to pre 
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pare bewildered me ; I could not conceive 
how she could find any use for them all, 
but I had sufficient wisdom to veil my 
ignorance in silence. I sat and watched 
her plying her needle in a kind of rapt 
contentment, and did not in the least 
resent the peals of laughter with which 
any suggestion I dared to make was re- 
ceived. I still said nothing of Frank 
Manton, nor can I blame myself now for 
this ; the knowledge would hardly have 
prevented the event that was then so 
imminent. 

At nine o’clock I went down to the 
George. ‘The streets were crowded with 
mummers, it being Guy Fawkes night, and 
there was a great hubbub and the flare of 
torches; but the folks were quieter than 
usual, I suppose because so many of them 
had sous or brothers at the wars. The inn 
was full of merry-makers, and I had to 
wait in Boyton’s private room until the 
place was closed before I could get word 
with him. 


First we had a bottle together and drank 


the King’s health ; then Boyton proposed 
that we should cool ourselves in the fresh 
air. I consented to this gladly, because I 
saw he had been drinking pretty deeply. 
He was not drunk ; I should think he was 
too seasoned for that, but his speech was 
a little thick and his eyes bloodshot. I 
left the direction we should take to him, 
and he turned down towards the quays 
that lie along the river bank. 

‘*That fellow,” said he, “ who calls him- 
self Hugh Bonser, which I know to bea 
lie, has some game in hand.” I asked 
him why he thought the name a false one. 

“ Because I’m nota fool,” he said. “I 
told you I’d seen his face before, and now 
I can put a name to it, and that name is 
Manton.” 

“You are quite right,” I said ; “and the 
more the pity.” 

“ Well, he’s the only bad one of the lot, 
I'll swear that. . . . AsI was saying, 
he has some game in hand.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Ah, there you beat me. There’s a deal 
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of running to and fro and watching. My 
notion is we’re not the only people who 
have an eye on our pretty gentleman.” 

“So much the better,” I said. 

“Yes and no to that,” he answered. 
“You see, sir, I don’t know the rights of 
it, and why you fear him.” 

“Tl tell you all I know,” I said, “ for 
we must pull together.” And I briefly 
gave him all the facts I had. The confi- 
dence appeared to please him mightily, 
for he grasped my hand and swore to be 
secret and faithful. 

By this time we were standing on the 
quay, above which, to the left, rose a 
sloping, ragged wall of rock to the height 
of sixty feet or more. Some of the 
houses above were built with their backs 
flush with this wall, so that they had a 
sheer drop to the waterside. In that misty 
November moonlight the height seemed 
sensibly increased. 

Boyton laid his hand upon my arm 
and pointed upwards. ‘ Do you see that 
light, Mr. Scardale?” he asked. I fol- 
lowed the direction of his hand and sawa 
broad blade of light that thrust into the 
mist like a sword. 

“In that room,” he said, “‘ I wager he’s 
sitting at this moment, hatching some 
damned plot.” 

“But is that Owen Trale’s house?” I 
asked. 

“Tis one of the rascal’s dens—he has 
two, and that’s the safest. The other 
fronts on the street, and there’s a narrow 
passage between the two. "Tis such fel- 
lows as he,” he added, “ who bring dis- 
grace on an honest calling.” I under- 
stood the calling he alluded to to be 
smuggling. 

I stood gazing up at the light, wishing 
myself within earshot of what might be 
going on in that room, and feeling my fears 
return hard upon me, when the touch of 
Boyton’s hand was again upon my arm. 

“An active young man,” he said, “‘with 
a sure foot, sir, could climb up there and 
see what was happening for himself.” The 


same idea had just slipped into my mind, 
but at that hour of the night, with a touch 
of frost and so faint a light to guide me, 
it seemed a deadly enterprise. 

* When I was a lad,” Boyton continued, 
“Td have done it any day for a crown; 
and I’d do it now if my weight were less 
and I had no wife and children.” 

I continued to look up without speak- 
ing, and the more I looked the more that 
blade of light drew me. I knew that if 
any danger had threatened Mary I would 
not have hesitated, and as Gabriel had 
made me guardian of his Esther my duty 
seemed plain. In daylight the matter 
would have been less difficult, but under 
such conditions as were about us then 
the risk could not be disguised. At last 
I made up my mind. 

“Tl go,” I said. Boyton answered 
nothing, but he shook hands with me 
again. 

I took off my coat, which might have 
hampered me, and handed it to my com- 
panion, and a moment later, after clamber- 
ing over some loose timber that lay round, 
I stood at the base of the cliff. I chose 
a spot some yards to the left of the light, 
that I might work diagonally to it, and, 
commending Mary and myself to Heaven, 
began the ascent. 

For the first thirty feet it was compara- 
tively easy and the foothold sure, but 
beyond that the difficulty increased. 
People must have thrown their refuse 
from the windows above, for there were 
ledges so slippery that every time I trusted 
my weight to them my heart was in my 
mouth; here and there, also, a plane of 
rock was glazed with ice, and I had to 
search with one numb hand in the dark- 
ness for something to rest my fingers on. 
Once my foot slipped, and I hung for a 
moment by the fingers till I felt the nails 
break ; that was the worst of all, and I 
counted myself a dead man. But I re- 
gained my foothold as by a miracle and 
struggled on. 

How long it took me I know not, but 
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at last I was aware of the light just above 
my head. To mydelight I found a narrow, 
level platform below the window, evi- 
dently made to place flower-pots on in 
summer, for it was covered with powdered 
earth. There I lay for some minutes to 
regain my spent breath, feeling as sore all 
over as though I had been beaten. Below 
me I could see the dark quay, and the 
silver, misty line of the river, while be- 
yond the marsh stretched cold and grey. 
I think I never loved my native Churchsea 
so much as at that moment when I was 
nearer to never seeing it again than I had 
ever been before. The thought of my 
father sitting quietly in his study brought 
the tears into my eyes; but at that weak- 
ness I lifted my head suddenly to the level 
of the window and looked in. 

There was no more than three inches 
between the bottom of the blind and 
the wood of the casement, but that was 
enough for me. The sight that met 
my eyes, to an ordinary observer, would 
have suggested nothing unusual, but to 
me it had the most sinister aspect, and 
fully justified my perilous climb. I forgot 
alike my aching hands and body and the 
danger of the return passage in my efforts 
to see and hear, 

All three were there, Frank Manton, 
and Hayes, and Owen Trale, sitting 
about a round table, on which a lamp 
stood, together with bottles and glasses. 
Each man had money before him, and they 
were playing for high stakes, to judge by 
the preponderance of gold. Hayes had 
his back partly towards me, and the light, 
shining through his thin hair, had some- 
thing of the effect of a halo. Frank was 
on his left, Trale on his right; the latter 
was plainly drunk, and Frank not much 
better, which might have accounted for 
the fact that Hayes’ pile was much the 
largest of the three, had I not distinctly 
seen him mark a card. When he won the 
round, Frank half-filled a glass with neat 
spirit and drank it off with an oath. 

“The cards are all against me,” I heard 
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him say. “I don’t mind the money, it’s the 
infernal luck. It makes me sick for our 
business of to-morrow night.” 

“Tut, tut, Mr. Bonser,” said Hayes, 
“*tis I win, and I’m in to-morrow’s work 
as well.” 

“‘The affair is mine, not yours,” cried 
Frank angrily. “The devil take your luck 
and you too!” 

“Don’t be angry, Mr. Bonser ; let us 
play another round, and if I win again the 
other goes as well.” 

“What the devil do you want the other 
for, you old rip? With two on our hands 
we double the risk.” 

“T’m a man, sir,” said Hayes, “as well 
as you, and I want my revenge. If 
the two don’t go I cry off, and there’s an 
end.” 

You may be sure this talk made my 
ears burn and my stomach sink, for to my 
ancy “the other” could only mean Mary, 
and “the two” both the girls. In my 
anxiety to see how the next round went, 
which at that moment they began to play, 
I thrust so close to the window that my 
face touched it; but they were too intent 
upon the game to take their eyes from the 
table. Hayes won again, but Frank that 
time was on the watch, and instead of 
pushing over his stake he flung the cards 
in the old ruffian’s face. 

“You cheat !” he cried, and rose heavily 
to his feet. Hayes sat perfectly still, like 
a man suddenly paralysed with fear, and 
then, as Frank made a threatening motion 
towards him, he bowed his head forward on 
the table and wept! I could stand no more 
of it, I had heard quite enough; as I 
began my descent I could hear Frank’s 
bruta! laugh, and it seemed to follow me 
all down the face of the cliff. 

How I reached the ground I never 
knew ; my safety certainly had little to 
do with any prudence of my own; I do 
not remember to have had a single 
conscious thought until I stood again 
upon the quay. I found boyton pacing 
up and down there, blowing into his 
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hands to warm them; as for me, I was 
one glow from head to foot. 

“Well, Mr. Scardale,” he said. 

“You were right to scnd me there ; he 
has some plot on for to-morrow night.” 
I told him what I had seen and heard, 
and he seemed delighted that things had 
at last come to a head. He made light 
of the danger to the ladies. He would 
have the man so watched, he said, that 
nothing could happen without his know- 
ledge, and he further undertook to send 
me word directly he discovered what the 
plot was. Even at that time he must 
have had a very shrewd idea of it, and, 
indeed, he told me later that he saw it all 
in a flash. I never knew a man so keen 
as Boyton to be revenged upon a guest 
who had criticised his wine and con- 
demned his bill. 

We parted at the Hillbury end of the 
White Road. The cold made my broken 
nails ache horribly, and by the time I 
reached the hill that rises steeply from 
the plain into Churchsea, my limbs 
cried out for rest. But the surprises 
of that night were by no means ended, 
and I was not to find sleep until 
dawn. 

I was astonished as I approached the 
house to see it all lighted up, but I was 
much too weary to trouble myself with 
conjectures. I met my man Howell 
crossing the hall as I entered, and I 
asked him what it meant. 

‘** Mr. Gabriel Manton has come back, 
sir,” he said. 

I threw down my hat, hardly knowing 
whether to be the more afraid or glad, 
and ran into the dining-room as I was. 
There sat Gabriel at the end of the table, 
and my father at the top. 

“Gabe !” I cried, nearly overturning a 
chair in my haste to reach him. 

“Nat!” he answered, with his hand- 
some tanned face all shining. Directly he 
rose I understood why he had come 
home ; his right arm was bandaged and 
carried in a sling. He grasped my 


shoulder firmly with his left hand, and 
turned me round slowly. 

““Where in heaven’s name have you 
been, Nat? You're as torn and dirty as 
though you’d been in action. Blood, 
too,” he added, holding my right hand, 
from under the finger-nails of which some 
blood had oozed and hardened. 

“T’ve been chasing a privateer,” said I, 
“and his name is Frank Manton ; and if 
you want to hear about it, give me some- 
thing to wet my throat.” 

“The devil!” he muttered under his 
breath, and filled a glass for me, which 
I emptied at a gulp. “ Well done, Nat!” 
he said, as he filled it again. 

‘Before I begin,” said I, “what are 
you doing here, and why is that good 
fighting arm tied up?” 

“‘T’m here,” he answered, “ because of 
the arm. It was splintered by a falling 
spar (if a shot had done it I wouldn’t have 
minded) and disabled men are no good 
to Nelson, who’s now with Collingwood, 
and God bless them for a pair of noble 
gentlemen.” 

“ Amen,” said my father, and we all 
drank again. 

“T came to Dover in a merchant ship 
that ran across us outside Cadiz. Ten 
of her men volunteered for service, and 
the captain, like an honest man, let them 
go and brought back ten of our sick. 
That’s why I’m here, Nat, and let me 
squeeze that hand of yours again.” 

I found that my father had told Gabe 
nearly all that had happened since his 
letter reached me, so all I had to do was 
to explain how I came to be in such a 
sorry plight. He listened to the end, 
only swearing softly at intervals, and then 
lay back in his chair and drummed upon 
the table with his left hand. 

-“Tt looks like kidnapping,” he said. 

“Tt does,” said I; ‘* the very thing.” 

“ But we'll lay the rascal flat yet, ay, 
and trounce him as though he were a 
Frenchman or a Spaniard.” 

“T trust so,” said my father, and there 
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was a very meaning smile upon his face 
that I did not at that time understand. 

“Are you sure of Boyton?” Gabriel 
asked. 

* As sure as of you or of myself.” 

“ That’s well,” he said, and swung his 
chair round to the fire and stretched out 
his long legs towards the blaze. 

‘*Hadn’t you young men better go to 
bed ?” my father asked. 

“To bed, sir!” cried Gabe. ‘ Bed! 
Why, we have a three hours’ talk before 
us, and another bottle or two to crack. 
Don’t speak of bed to a sailor his first 
night on land, sir; though I’m not much 
good now,” he added, looking savagely at 
his useless arm. 

“T suppose,” said my father, “ you 
want to talk about your women-kind, and 
an old man’s not needed to help in that 
song, so I'll say good-night.” He kissed 
us both tenderly, a thing not usual with 
him, and, taking his candle, went off 
quietly to bed. 

“‘That’s a good man,” said Gabriel, 
“ if ever there was one.” 

“I’m glad you think so,” said I; “and 
I’m proud to know it’s true.” 

“Now, Nat,” he said, stretching his 
whole arm upwards and then bringing it 
down to support his head, “ tell me about 
Esther, man.” 

So I told him all I knew, and painted 
her and her love for him in the most 
beautiful colours I could command, until 
his face glowed in the firelight red as 
the sun through a misty winter evening. 
And, indeed, I told him nothing but the 
truth, but behind it all I seemed to hear 
the voice of Mary prompting me, and it 
was really my great love for her that 
made me eloquent about Esther. Yes, 
Esther was well enough, no doubt, and to 
Gabriel always perfect, but my Mary was 
ever the queen of women. 

And then, of course, we had to go over 
the old days together, and talk about 
the girls when their frocks reached no 
farther than their knees; and we said 
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how wonderful it was that we should 
have come to love them, which was not 
wonderful at all, but the most natural 
thing in the world ; and we talked also 
of our boyish sailings round the coast of 
Sussex, and the narrow escapes we had 
had, which first gave Gabriel a taste for 
the sea and me my home:staying passion 
for Churchsea and all about it. We did 
not say much of the morrow (or rather of 
that day, for already the dawn glimmered) 
because we both felt it was useless to 
make projects on such uncertain evidence 
as we had. On one thing, however, we 
were resolved, and that was that when 
the night came the girls should not be 
alone. 

It was six o’clock in the morning when 
we separated for rest, and it was that same 
hour on the evening of the sixth of 
November that I awoke. I could not at 
first understand the lack of light, but 
when I realised that the sun-glow was in 
the west, I dressed hurriedly and ran to 
my cousin’s room. He, also, was just 
awake, and you may imagine it was in 
a shame-faced manner that we greeted 
one another. When I rated Howell 
for not calling me, he said that my 
father, who had been abroad since 
morning, had given strict orders that we 
were not to be disturbed. I was grateful 
for his kindness, but was in no mood to 
think it wise. 

No message, however, had come from 
Boyton, so we breakfasted at that un- 
earthly hour without any serious misgiv- 
ings; when we had finished it was quite 
dark, 

As we were preparing to go out, a 
hurried knock came to the door, and I 
opened it to find Boyton’s boy panting on 
the threshold. He thrust a letter into 
my hand, which Gabriel read over my 
shoulder, It ran thus :— 

“Respected sir,—Mr. Bonser, or Manton, 
has ordered a carriage and four for nine 
o’clock, I believe that carriage will con- 
tain /adies, sir. He will tell my men to 
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drive to London, Aut they will not go to 
London. If you are on the White Road 
at half-past nine, you will meet the carriage ; 
if that is not convenient to you # shad/ be 
driven to your door. The gentleman paid 
my bill to-day without any grumbling, and 
gave me fifty pound for the posting, and I 
was fo keep my mouth shut, which I have 
done, sir, as you will bear me out, this 
being a letter. That fifty pound will be 
for the’ watching, sir. Wishing you good 
sport, and with best respects, I remain, 
your obedient, humble servant, THos. 
Boyton,” 

When we came to the end of this extra- 
ordinary communication we looked into 
each .other’s face and laughed aloud. I 
thought Gabriel would have kissed the 
boy who brought the letter, but he gave 
him a gold piece instead, which sent the 
little fellow flying down the road as though 
a bull were after him. 

“T wish,” said I, “that this had come 
before. "Tis too late now to stop the 
kidnapping, if that’s what it means, and the 
girls will be scared to death.” 

** Poor things,” Gabriel said ; and then 
he roared again and said they would not 
hurt, and that my innkeeper was a jewel. 
But I did not feel so easy in my mind, for 
I believed Frank Manton to be desperate, 
and I knew Esther would have no strength 
to fight. The mere thought that the 
blackguard Hayes might lay his hands on 
Mary made the blood smart in my finger- 
tips. 

It was nine o’clock when my cousin and 
I took our swords and went forth. It was 
a clear night, with a good moon and a 
tang of frost in the air; the shadows of 
trees and houses lay black and still. Most 
of the good Churchsea folk were already 
in bed, and hardly a light glimmered ; it 
was so quiet that there seemed a con- 
scious sense of waiting in the air. We 
hardly spoke as we descended to the White 
Road. Once I asked Gabriel whether he 
had his pistols, as a sword would be of 
little use in his left hand; to which he 


answered that he had them ready, and 
would make shift to use his sword as well 
if need were. I could see he anticipated 
an easy capture ; but I was not so sure. 

Half-way between the towns we paused, 
and stationed ourselves on the right side 
of the road under the shelter of some wil. 
lows. When we spoke at all it was in 
whispers, but soon we were listening too in- 
tently even for that. A constant, lowmurmur 
was in our ears, the calling of the sea be- 
hind us ; leaves fell about us with a sound 
like the patter of a dog’s footsteps ; from 
time to time came the bleating and soft 
stir of sheep on the marsh. Those minutes 
of waiting seemed endless; I breathed 
deeply, as though to take my good native 
air into my confidence; I warmed my 
sword-hilt with my hand, and turned back 
the sleeve of my sword-arm ; I made sure 
that my pistols were free. As for Gabriel, 
he stood as still as a rock, but doubtless 
inwardly cursing the spar that had disabled 
him. 

At iast, he touched my arm and whis- 
pered, “ There they are; do you hear?” 
I heard well enough, first a faint rumble, 
and then the rapid beat of hooves and the 
grind of wheels. The pace was great, for 
the sound grew upon us with such speed 
that wewere barely ready when the carriage 
loomed before us at the end of a straight 
stretch of road. At that point we hearda 
voice roar: 

“Stop, you rascal, this is not the way. 
Stop, I say!” But Boyton’s postilion 
knew his master’s orders and drove on. 

“That’s my dear cousin’s voice,” 
said Gabriel. 

We stepped into the middle of the road 
and threw up our hands. The pace 
slacked instantly, and we were hardly at 
the right hand door of the carriage before 
Frank had stepped out on the other side. 
This was the best thing that could have 
happened for us; a glance told us that 
there were women inside, and ina moment 
we had them out, and Hayes aswell. He 
was so astonished that there was not time 
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to call up such courage as he had ; Gabriel 
swung him round by the collar, and dealt 
him such a kick as gave me joy to hear. 
It sent him flying into the ditch, where 
the old rogue lay whimpering. 

I left my cousin to see to Esther, who 
seemed half dead with fright, and turned 
to Mary. She was gagged, poor child ; I 
freed her with an oath unfit for ladies’ ears, 
and for a few brief seconds she lay in my 
arms, her lips warm against mine, and the 
words, “my love,” breathed from a burst- 
ing heart, Happiness and rage were so 
mingled in me that I could not speak. It 
was she who first saw danger; she drew 
away from me quickly, and whispered, 
*“* Nat, defend yourself.” 

I then noticed that the altercation be- 
tween Mantonand the postilion had ceased. 
I fell back a step to Gabriel’s side, who 
was supporting Esther on the road, and 
faced Manton ; Mary stood behind. 

“What the hell’s all this?” he cried. 

“What, indeed !” said I. 

“Cousin Frank,” called Gabriel, “I 
always thought the family honour would 
be soiled by you, and, by God, you’ve 
done it!” 

“You!” cried Frank. He hesitated 
for a moment, and then, seeing Gabe’s 
wounded arm, the brute drew suddenly 
and made a vicious lunge at it. I struck 
up his point just in time; as it was 
it grazed my cousin’s shoulder. Frank 
turned fiercely upon me, and ina moment 
we had engaged. 

We both knew our business, but he 
had the advantage, as the chaise lamp 
was at his back ; this dazzled me while 
it gave him a good mark. I tried to draw 
him away into the moonlight, but he was 
too wary for that. 

“Tom,” I cried to the postilion, 
“drive on a step.” 

“If you do——” Manton cried, parry- 
ing a thrust; but before the sentence was 
finished the carriage had moved, and we 
fought on equal terms. This must have 
lasted five minutes when I was aware that 
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the group had increased ; we were, indeed, 
fighting in a ring. Frank must have 
noticed this at the same time, for his 
attack became so furious that I had to 
fall back a step. The man must have 
been mad with rage and cruelty, for he 
made a sudden pass at Mary, thinking, I 
suppose, ‘to reach me through her. I 
caught it on an up-guard, the blade slid 
over my hilt, and my point pierced his 
throat on the left side. His weapon 
dropped, and he staggered back into the 
arms of one of our unknown specta- 
tors. 

I turned to Mary, who had never flinch- 
ed ; I was so hot with that strange human 
love of battle that I cannot tell whether 
my joy was greater to feel her weight 
against my bosom or to see my enemy’s 
blood smoke upon my sword. Gabriel 
had just disarmed Hayes, who had got 
upon his belly and was making a mark of 
him. He dragged the creature within the 
ring and pushed him towards his new 
master, whose service had been, I was 
glad to find, so hard. 

Frank’s wound was more ugly than 
serious, his windpipe having escaped ; but 
the flowing blood was not a pretty sight 
for women. The man who supported 
him bound it up, and then a King’s 
officer stepped into the midst of the group. 
At that moment I observed my father 
in the background with a look of great 
pride and satisfaction on his face. The 
officer laid his hand on Manton’s shoulder, 
saying : 

“Frank Manton, a/ias Hugh Bonser, 
alias the Chevalier de Bryéres, I arrest 
you in the King’s name as a spy in the 
pay of the French.” Someone laughed, 
I think it was the postilion. 

“Your warrant,” Frank said, with his 
hand upon his wound. It was handed 
to him and he glanced it over by the light 
of the chaise lamp, which the grinning 
postilion obligingly brought for him. 
When he handed it back he was as pale 
as death. 
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“Very well,” he said. “I am your 
prisoner.” 

“You may be pleased to know,” said 
the officer, ‘“‘ that we want Hayes here as 
an accomplice, and that Owen Trale is 
already under arrest.” 

We all drew a breath of relief at this, 
and I began to feel a little sorry for my 
late adversary, whose life was like to come 
to such an unhappy end. But there was 
no time for pity; it was cold and the girls 
were not dressed for travelling. 

‘This carriage, sir,” said Gabriel, “is 
at your service for the conveyance of your 
prisoners.” The officer thanked him, but 
declined, saying he had a foot escort which 
would see them back to Hillbury. There 
being nothing else to do, I had a word 
with my father, telling him we would see 
the ladies home and remain that night at 
the George. 

“You see,” he said, “that my sus- 
picions were correct. This is my doing.” 

“You are always right,” I said, and 
wrung his hand. 

The chaise was turned about and 
Gabriel and I entered it, with our sweet- 
hearts by our sides. The last thing I 
heard as we drove away from that strange 
company was the voice of the rascal 
Hayes, raised in piteous weeping. 

It is difficult, in looking back, to say 
what have been the crowning seasons of 
our lives ; but that drive back to Hillbury 
was certainly one of mine. ‘To know that 
my love was safe and whole, to hold her 
hand and know that it was mine for ever, 
to kiss her eyes and know that they both 
slept and waked for me, these were joys 
unspeakable. I did not dare to think from 
what she had been rescued ; once in Lon- 
don, God knows what might have come 


to her. The meanness of Hayes’ at- 


tempted revenge for my having found 
him out appalled me; I had not thought 
a man of his years could sink so low. 
When we found time to look at our com- 
panions they seemed as happy as our- 
selves. Esther was a maiden born always 


to have a strong man by her side, and 
there he sat, with his arm about her. 

After bestowing ‘the girls safely at 
Esther’s home and taking a long good- 
night, we made our way to the George, 
where we had to tell every detail of our 
adventure to Boyton, who punctuated it 
with roars of laughter and great slappings 
upon his thigh. It appeared he knew 
all about the proposed arrest, but had 
arranged things like a theatre manager so 
that the climax should come upon the 
White Road ; because, he said, he wanted 
me to see a little fighting before I died. 
Frank Manton’s method of capturing the 
girls had been ingenious and most success- 
ful. He knew the room in which they 
sat at night, and all at once there had 
come a great crying and groaning below 
the window, as of someone in mortal 
agony. ‘They had rushed out to see what 
it was, been caught and gagged with the 
assistance of Owen Trale, and carried to 
the carriage in waiting at the bottom of 
the street. The howling was probably 
made by Hayes, who was capable of doing 
it very well. 

We sat up till late, drinking some of the 
finest claret I ever set my lips to; I dare 
say it had a history, but Boyton said 
nothing about that. I was put to rest in 
the very room occupied the night before 
by Frank Manton, a piece of irony on 
Boyton’s part that I did not altogether 
relish ; but I opened the window and found 
I could breathe freely, and so slept well. 

At eleven o'clock the next morning, it 
being the seventh of November, we were 
surprised by a great shouting and rushing 
to and fro in the streets. We hurried out, 
and saw an eager crowd gathered about 
the Town Hall. A smoking horse, with 
bent head and bloody foam about his 
nostrils, his sides all raw with spurring, 
was being led away; a hundred hands 
patted the poor brute as he passed. We 
pushed into the concourse and found a 
notice posted on the door of the Town 
Hall, and that notice set forth that on the 
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twenty-first day of October of that glorious 
year Lord Nelson had utterly defeated 
the French and Spanish fleets off Cape 
Trafalgar, but, alas! he himself was slain. 
We uncovered our heads, and I saw the 
tears heavy in my cousin Gabriel’s eyes. 

“My God!” he said, “to think I was 
not there !” 

I took his arm and led him away. The 
town was in a turmoil, strong men laughed 
and wept, the church bells sent forth such 
a peal that I thought the tower must have 
tumbled about the ringers’ heads; and 
as at last we turned our faces towards 
Churchsea, the Hillbury brass band 


marched out and blew such music as they 
had never played before. I say again, it 
was a glorious time, and to have lived in 
those days is an honour to any English- 
man. 

When we reached home we found that 
the news had gone before us. My father 
was engaged in unpacking his silver. 

“* Dear lads,” he said, “all’s safe now; 
but ah, what sorrow that our great Admiral 
is dead!” 

Gabriel threw himself into a chair and 
hid his face. 

“My God,” he said again, “to think 
I was not there!” 
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“Very well,” he said. “I am your 
prisoner.” 

“You may be pleased to know,” said 
the officer, ‘‘ that we want Hayes here as 
an accomplice, and that Owen Trale is 
already under arrest.” 

We all drew a breath of relief at this, 
and I began to feel a little sorry for my 
late adversary, whose life was like to come 
to such an unhappy end. But there was 
no time for pity; it was cold and the girls 
were not dressed for travelling. 

‘This carriage, sir,” said Gabriel, “is 
at your service for the conveyance of your 
prisoners.” The officer thanked him, but 
declined, saying he had a foot escort which 
would see them back to Hillbury. There 
being nothing else to do, I had a word 
with my father, telling him we would see 
the ladies home and remain that night at 
the George. 

“You see,” he said, “that my sus- 
picions were correct. This is my doing.” 

“You are always right,” I said, and 
wrung his hand. 

The chaise was turned about and 
Gabriel and I entered it, with our sweet- 
hearts by our sides. The last thing I 
heard as we drove away from that stranze 
company was the voice of the rascal 
Hayes, raised in piteous weeping. 

It is difficult, in looking back, to say 
what have been the crowning seasons of 
our lives ; but that drive back to Hillbury 
was certainly one of mine. ‘To know that 
my love was safe and whole, to hold her 
hand and know that it was mine for ever, 
to kiss her eyes and know that they both 
slept and waked for me, these were joys 
unspeakable. I did not dare to think from 
what she had been rescued ; once in Lon- 
don, God knows what might have come 
to her. The meanness of Hayes’ at- 
tempted revenge for my having found 
him out appalled me; I had not thought 
a man of his years could sink so low. 
When we found time to look at our com- 
panions they seemed as happy as our- 
selves. Esther was a maiden born always 


to have a strong man by her side, and 
there he sat, with his arm about her. 

After bestowing the girls safely at 
Esther’s home and taking a long good- 
night, we made our way to the George, 
where we had to tell every detail of our 
adventure to Boyton, who punctuated it 
with roars of laughter and great slappings 
upon his thigh. It appeared he knew 
all about the proposed arrest, but had 
arranged things like a theatre manager so 
that the climax should come upon the 
White Road ; because, he said, he wanted 
me to see a little fighting before I died. 
Frank Manton’s method of capturing the 
girls had been ingenious and most success- 
ful. He knew the room in which they 
sat at night, and all at once there had 
come a great crying and groaning below 
the window, as of someone in mortal 
agony. ‘They had rushed out to see what 
it was, been caught and gagged with the 
assistance of Owen Trale, and carried to 
the carriage in waiting at the bottom of 
the street. The howling was probably 
made by Hayes, who was capable of doing 
it very well. 

We sat up till late, drinking some of the 
finest claret I ever set my lips to; I dare 
say it had a history, but Boyton said 
nothing about that. I was put to rest in 
the very room occupied the night before 
by Frank Manton, a piece of irony on 
Boyton’s part that I did not altogether 
relish ; but I opened the window and found 
I could breathe freely, and so slept well. 

At eleven o'clock the next morning, it 
being the seventh of November, we were 
surprised by a great shouting and rushing 
to and fro in the streets. We hurried out, 
and saw an eager crowd gathered about 
the Town Hall. A smoking horse, with 
bent head and bloody foam about his 
nostrils, his sides all raw with spurring, 
was being led away; a hundred hands 
patted the poor brute as he passed. We 
pushed into the concourse and found a 
notice posted on the door of the Town 
Hall, and that notice set forth that on the 
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twenty-first day of October of that glorious 
year Lord Nelson had utterly defeated 
the French and Spanish fleets off Cape 
Trafalgar, but, alas! he himself was slain. 
We uncovered our heads, and I saw the 
tears heavy in my cousin Gabriel’s eyes. 

“My God!” he said, “to think I was 
not there !” 

I took his arm and led him away. The 
town was in a turmoil, stcong men laughed 
and wept, the church bells sent forth such 
a peal that I thought the tower must have 
tumbled about the ringers’ heads; and 
as at last we turned our faces towards 
Churchsea, the Hillbury brass band 


marched out and blew such music as they 
had never played before. I say again, it 
was a glorious time, and to have lived in 
those days is an honour to any English- 
man. 

When we reached home we found that 
the news had gone before us. My father 
was engaged in unpacking his silver. 

‘“* Dear lads,” he said, “‘all’s safe now; 
but ah, what sorrow that our great Admiral 
is dead!” 

Gabriel threw himself into a chair and 
hid his face. 

“My God,” he said again, “to think 
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I was not there! 
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BY G. S. STREET. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MALCOLM PATTERSON, 


III.—THE ORDEAL OF 


KNOW no more respectable young 
man, no one more absolutely correct 

in every relation of life, than Russell 
Bantock, Mr. and Mrs. Bantock’s eldest 
son. Even at school this distinction of 
perfect propriety belonged to him. He 
was not in the cricket or the football 
eleven, nor was he even in the sixth, but 
he attained to the average in both spheres 
necessary to the respect of masters and 
boys, and was never in anything approach- 
ing a row. His friends were among the 
most eminent boys of our time; but 
eminence in school life was not by itself 
a passport to his intimacy. If a boy was 
a hero in the field, or a distinguished 
member of the sixth, Russell Bantock 
was always affable to him and counted him 
among his friends, but he was never really 
intimate with him unless he were assured 
that the boy’s social position ‘ at home,” 
as we said, was quite what was to be 
wished. He sometimes made mistakes— 
as who of us does not ?—but he always did 
his best to remedy them. I well remember 
the tact and firmness with which he 
gradually cooled towards a boy whom he 
had believed to be the son of a Member 
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of the existing Cabinet, but whose father 
he subsequently discovered was a mere 
literary hack who did not even belong to 
a good club. The boy’s casual mention of 
Brixton as his home and a subsequent 
consultation of a Court guide, found on 
our house-master’s study-table, had opened 
Russell’s eyes to the true state of the 
case. 

It may be supposed from what I have 
said that I wish to imply too great 
an importance for myself, since Russell] 
Bantock invited me to stay with him in the 
holidays. That is not the case; I am 
sure it was only a fortunate accident that 
procured me the honour which was to 
bring with it so many agreeable con- 
sequences. It happened at the time I 
was invited that Russell was preparing for 
his matriculation at Oxford, and as I was 
two forms higher up in the school and 
accounted a fair scholar, I was able to be 
of use in reading with him. I refer (in 
modesty) my frequent intercourse with 
the Bantocks to the same cause, in the 
case of Russell’s subsequent examinations 
at Oxford and those of his younger 
brother. Mrs. Bantock has assured me 
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that she considers me quite a valuable 
friend of the family, and I am more than 
repaid by this gracious acknowledgment 
for any little exertions I may have under- 
gone. I may also mention (again in 
modesty and not to boast) that she has 
been so kind as too employ me as a sort 
of informal secretary in the clerical work 
(for which, of 
course, she has 
no time) con- 
sequent on her 
position § in 
the charitable 
world. 

But to re- 
turn to a more 
important sub- 
ject than my 
own accidental 
merit. At Ox- 
ford, Russell 
Bantock’s cor- 
rectness was 
even more ad- 
mirable than at 
school, and was 
attended with 
even greater 
success. From 
the very first he 
was extremely 
exclusive. 
This was per- 
haps rather a 
bold step to 
take, but like 


steps, firmly and consistently made, it 
succeeded. He rapidly became a member 
of the very best clubs in his college, “the 
House,” and in the University at large. 
The more general life of the place, which 
would have brought him into contact 
with unselected people, he did not affect. 
For example, “ the Union ” was not in our 
time a fashionable resort ; I believe that 
to the end of his time at Oxford, Russell 
professed that he did not know where it 





At that moment Lord X. came up. 
most bold : 


was. He did not care much for games, 
but he was known to hunt occasionally, 
and so escaped the odium which men 
who “didn’t do anything” incurred ; he 
succeeded, like his father before him, in 
taking a pass degree. He was never 
known to boast of his money; on the 
contrary, he was in the habit, like his 
father, of con- 
fessing its 
limits. ‘I’m 
really not a rich 
man,” he used 
to say; “my 
governor only 
allows me 
seven hundred 
a year.” His 
lunches were 
excellent, but 
he always (and 
especially after 
his first year, 
and when his 
position was 
thoroughly well 
established) 
was careful to 
avoid lavish- 
ness. 

When he left 
Oxford, Russell 
was called to 
the Bar, not 
intending to 
practice, but 
because he 
thought it was 
due to him to be a member of a 
learned profession. He then went into 
the Bank, and was made a_ junior 
partner almost at once. I know no 
young man about town who leads a 
more careful! life. He rides every day 
before breakfast; he plays billiards or 
pool in preference to cards because the 
former games involve a certain amount 
of exercise ; he dances sometimes in the 
season (though only at very good houses), 
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but otherwise never stays up late or 
commits any kind of excess, except on 
Saturday nights, Sunday being a day of 
rest. His private income is at present 
only two thousand a year, and in his 
opinion that is an insufficient sum on 
which, in his position, to marry; in a 
few years it will be considerably increased, 
and then, I believe, he will add his in- 
fluence to the institution of matrimony ; 
in fact, I know that he has already fixed 
on his future house, though not yet on the 
lady. In this matter he is wisely careful 
not to commit himself, being aware that 
in the course of a few years his inclinations 
might change—unless, indeed, a peculiarly 
desirable person (in point of rank or 
money) were to be attainable, in which 
case he has told me in confidence that he 
might hurry matters to an earlier issue. I 
need hardly say that he belongs to two 
irreproachable clubs. He has little time for 
literary cultivation, but keeps up an ac- 
quaintance with contemporary letters by 
reading the reviews of new books in Zhe 
Times, and he has told me that he would be 
quite charmed to meet a few of the better- 
known writers of the period, simply as 
writers, and not counting those whose so- 
cial position would make them in any case 
people one likes to know. In fact, Russell 
is an accomplished and admirable example 
of English young manhood: he is business- 
like and far-seeing, and, not disdaining the 
amusements natural to his years, he pur- 
sues them with unvarying discretion. His 
principles are simply beyond criticism. 
Up to a few years ago, however, I had 
never seen Russell Bantock put to stern 
proof in the war with circumstance. It 
happened at last, and since then I have 
estimated his occasional friendship at 
its right value. It was on a Sunday 
morning in June. I was due to lunch 
with the Bantocks that day, and as I 
walked up St. James’s Street I saw Russell 
on the steps of his club. I saw at once 
that something had happened. He ex- 
plained in a few words ; it was, indeed, a 
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thing to try the strongest patience. In 
that year (I must premise) many men 
wore short black jackets with tall hats, 
but, of course, it was possible to wear 
bowler hats with these jackets as an 
alternative. Well, it seemed that some 
culpably careless member of Russell’s 
club had gone in there with a bowler 
hat (pot hats they are also called), and 
on going out had taken Russell’s tall 
hat, leaving his pot hat behind him. 
Now, Russell was wearing a frock-coat. 
You see the tragedy at once. No one 
knew whither the evil-doer was gone ; 
in fact, no one was certain who it was. 
Russell could not deliberately take 
another member’s tall hat. But it was 
impossible that he could wear a pot hat 
with a frock-coat. To wear one at all 
on Sunday morning in the height of the 
season in Piccadilly outraged every fibre 
of his nature; to wear it with a frock- 
coat was, as I have said, impossible. 
But what was to be done? Russell thought 
of staying at his club until another tall 
hat should arrive from Grosvenor Place. 
I suggested, however, that we might 
take a cab, and he might go in it without 
a hat ; people could suppose that he had 
uncovered on account of the heat. After 
some misgivings he consented to do this ; 
we went down the steps of the club and 
nodded to a cab. 

At that moment (the stars in their 
courses fighting against my much-tried 
friend) Lord X. came up. Now, Russell 
was slightly acquainted with him, and no 
doubt would have been glad at any other 
time to cement the friendship. Lord X. 
is a very rich peer (the fourteenth earl of 
his family, I believe), a great racing man, 
very popular, and among other things on 
the committee of a club for which at that 
time Russell was standing. But Lord X. 
is also very unconventional, not to say 
eccentric, concerning things which seem to 
him to be unimportant. I have no doubt 
that if it were convenient to him to walk 
down Piccadilly in knickerbockers, no 
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consideration of propriety would prevent 
him. 

“‘Oh, Bantock,” he said ; “you’re the 
very man I wanted to meet.” Russell, I 
could see, was pleased bythisaddress ; how 


well tell you, and you can explain to 
him.” 

**Certainly,” said Russell; “ won’t you 
come in here ?” 

“Afraid I  haven’t time,” replied 
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‘*If you mention that hat again I shall smash it in.” 


little do we foresee our troubles, even the 
most prudent of us! “I hear,” continued 
Lord X., “that your father’s thinking of 
taking a moor this year. I think I can 
let him have Strathpellan.” 

“That will be capital,” Russell said. 

“Yes, but there are certain things to be 
explained ; things he’d better understand 
before he thinks it over. I can just as 


Lord X., taking out his watch. “No; 
I’m due at the Wellington —lunch- 
ing with a man. There’s time to walk, 
though. Look here; are you going 
home? Well, let’s walk together,” includ- 
ing me with a glance, “and I’ll explain as 
we go.” 

“But,” said Russell; “but—I should be 
delighted—but—I’ve no hat.” 





The 


He explained the hat tragedy. Lord X. 
was certainly very dense; he only said: 
“Well, but the other chap’s hat fits you, I 
suppose, if yours fitted him. Bring that 
hat,” he called to a waiter, who was on 
the top of the steps. We knew it fitted ; 
it was by that, the tall hats having been 
examined in vain, that we knew it was left 
by the appropriator of Russell’s. 

The waiter brought it, and Russell put 
it on with a bitter smile. 

“That’s all right,” said Lord X., with 
heartless cheerfulness. “Come along.” 

“ But I can’t walk down Piccadilly ina 
frock-coat and a pot hat,” said Russell. 

Lord X. laughed—positively laughed. 

“You young men are much too par- 
ticular,” he said ; “it will do you good. 
What on earth does it matter? Come 
along.” 

Russell looked at me. I knew how 
terrible a struggle must be going on 
behind his mask—so splendidly indifferent. 
At any other time he would have liked 
very much to walk dewn Piccadilly with 
Lord X. But now! Think of it! It was 
Sunday morning, at the height of the 
season, about half-past one. Piccadilly 
would be full of people coming out of the 
Park. Think of Russell passing Hyde 
Park Corner in a frock-coat and pot hat! 
I remembered in a flash how, a little 
while since, he had decided to cut a man 
he saw in Pall Mall who was wearing a 
cut-away black coat (merely) with a pot 
hat, even though it was pointed out to 
him that the man was fresh from 
Australia, and might not have known— 
instinct should have taught him, Russell 
said. Imagine Russell’s feelings now! 
On the one hand, the risk of annoying 
Lord X., and possibly (his peculiar ideas 
considered) of incurring his contempt ; 
on the other hand, the certainty of an 
outrageous appearance and the dread 
of misconstruction by his friends. The 
presence of X. did in a way save the 
situation, but everybody who knew 
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Russell might not know X. by sight, and 
it would be impossible to explain to them 
all. A terrible struggle ! 

X. waited a minute, and then said in 
a tone of most unjustifiable irritation : 
“Oh, come along! Or—just as you 
please.” That decided Russell. He set 
his face, and the fateful journey began, 
Russell was for keeping on the Green 
Park side of Piccadilly, but X. said: 
“ Let’s cross ; I like to see my friends.” 
So in obedience to this fatuous good- 
humour we walked along by the clubs and 
the houses, meeting a throng of people 
coming from the Park. It seemed as 
though the whole of Russell’s acquaint- 
ances was there to mock him. He had 
continually to smile, as best he might, and 
take off his abominable hat. Meanwhile, 
Lord X. pursued his vain chatter about 
Strathpellan. I have always admired the 
Spartan boy who said nothing of the fox 
that gnawed his vitals, but what was he to 
Russell Bantock? I watched him; his 
face was calm; every now and then he 
made an intelligible reply to Lord X. 
But, of course, when he had an oppor- 
tunity, he stopped for a moment to 
explain his distressing costume to his 
friends. And even that slight mitiga- 
tion was presently denied him. After 
the third occasion Lord X., with almost 
inconceivable brutality, exclaimed: “If 
you mention that hat again I shall 
smash it in ; I’m sick of it.” Russell bit 
his lip, but took the brutal hint. Not a 
word of reproach did he say, and he was 
only twenty-six years old! At last we 
reached the Wellington—it seemed a 
week to me, to Russell it must have 
seemed a year. Lord X.’s last remark 
was: “You'd better put that hat in a 
glass case and tell the story to your grand- 
children.” It might have been a tardy 
recognition of heroism, but I fear it was 
but silly sarcasm. We hurried down 
Grosvenor Place and the ordeal was 
over. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 
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Windermere. 
(Photo, Pettitt, Keswick.) 


A HOLIDAY IN 


LAKELAND. 


BY JOSEPH SHAYLOR. 


ILLUSTRATED FROM PHOTOS BY A. PETTITT, KESWICK. 


HERE is probably no locality in 
this country that presents such a 
delightful freshness and charm upon a 
first visit as the district commonly known 
as lakeland. To most people who have 
not visited it, lakeland simply means a 
vast area situated somewhere in Cumber- 
land or Westmoreland, and composed 
principally of mountains and water, quite 
inaccessible, on the ground of expense, to 
the ordinary holiday seeker ; but to those 
who have once seen it the recollection 
of its beauties will remain with them for 
ever, for it is indeed a veritable Paradise 
of wondrous beauty, and one which has 
required the inspired pens of our “ Lake 
Poets” to adequately describe. The 
beauty of the district is intensified by the 
desolation, from a picturesque point of 
view, through which we pass in the rail- 
way journey, more especially near Leeds 
and Sheffield. It is all very well to 
know that, “ If there is no smoke and dirt 
in Sheffield there is no money in Eng- 


land,” but it is most unpleasant to be 
covered with the dust and grime that are 
given off in the process of making that 
money. 

Upon arriving at Windermere the un- 
pleasant past is forgotten in the contem- 
plation of the gorgeous panorama which 
unfolds itself. As the visitor passes up 
the lake in one of the small steamers, he 
cannot help feeling that the romantic 
charm of the voyage is somewhat lost by 
this means of transit, and the imagina- 
tion conjures up the delight it would be 
to row up in true Venetian style with 
all that brilliancy of colour to lend 
charm and contrast, whichalone would give 
harmony and effect to the picturesqueness 
of such surroundings. However, after a 
journey of 260 miles by rail, this trip of 
nine miles up the lake of Windermere to 
Ambleside was a veritable “ viewing of the 
promised land,” and brought that repose of 
thought and spirit soessential toathorough 
appreciation of the beauties of Nature. 
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Grasmere. 
(Photo, Pettitt, Keswick.) 


As a centre, no better selection could 
be made than Ambleside, and there is no 
better hotel at which to stop than the 

Salutation.” Here we are not only sur- 
rounded by the grandeur and beauty of 
the country, but near the town are many 
of the hallowed spots and associations 
which have made the lake district known 
wherever the English language is spoken. 
Here, also, the coaches start on most of 
the excursions which should be taken in 
the district. 

We will commence with Lake Winder- 
mere, the largest of all our English lakes. 
Excursions may be here taken either by 
the steamer down to Lakeside or to any 
of the stopping-places on the way, or 
again, a small boat may be hired at Water- 
head, in which a whole day may be 
profitably spent in visiting the beauties of 
its shores. The principal village on the 
lake is Bowness, with its lovely church 
which stands boldly out on the hillside, 
and its flotilla of electric yachts, together 
with pleasure boats of all descriptions. 
The Ferry and the village of Windermere 
are each worth a visit, whilst from the 


lake itself, the mountain heights of Red 
Screes and High Street may be seen 
rising in majestic boldness, and an occa- 
sional glimpse of Fairfield, Nab Scar, and 
the mighty Helvellyn may also be -ob- 
tained. A day might be spent on the lake 
in fishing, as capital sport with perch, 
trout, &c., can be obtained by lovers of 
the gentle craft. 

Starting on foot from Ambleside, it 
would be impossible to find a short walk 
with more lovely surroundings than that 
to Stock Ghyll, distant only a few hun- 
dred yards and under the slopes of Wans- 
fell Pike. The Force is most picturesque, 
and has a broken leap of 120 feet. Should 
the weather be wet, which is usual in this 
district, the fall is of a bold and striking 
character. A charming walk may also 
be taken past St. Mary’s Church, which, 
although built from designs by Sir Gilbert 
Scott, is not of a very elegant exterior, 
across the fields which lead up the Rothay 
Valley and over Miller Bridge, under the 
prominent residence of the Rev. Canon 
Bell, from thence to Rydal Mount—for 
many years the home of the poe 
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Wordsworth—cross over the Rothay river 
by the stepping-stones, and back by the 
high-road ; this will be found one of the 
most interesting walks from Ambleside. 
Should a walk of a more robust cha- 
racter be desired, nothing could be better 
than a climb up Wansfell Pike, for here 
the most fastidious lover of Nature will 
be satisfied. The climb, which is about 
1,600 feet, is rather trying, but the 
panorama which is unfolded upon reach- 
ing the top quite repays for the exertion 
of making the ascent. The scenery from 
the top of the Pike is of an almost 
indescribable character, in one direction 
a full length view of Windermere being 
obtained. To the north we may see 
Kirkstone Pass and into Scotland. Con- 
iston Old Man, Scaw Fell, and Bow Fell 
are seen in the distance, whilst still farther 
afield Morecambe Bay and the hot white 
furnaces at Barrow are plainly discern- 
ible ; Grange and several of the Yorkshire 
hills being also visible. Grasmere, many 
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of the Tarns, together with the nearer 
mountain ranges, present a picture which 
it is quite impossible for words to por- 
tray. 

Wordsworth has thus sung the praise 
of Wansfell Pike— 

‘** Ne’er a note 
Hath sounded (shame upon the Bard) thy praise, 

For all that thou, as if from Heaven hast brought 
Of glory lavished, in our quiet days, 

Bountiful Son of Earth !” 

Should a less toilsome tour be under- 
taken, then the most desirable is to climb 
Loughrigg. This is over 1,000 feet, and 
from it an extensive view of the surround- 
ing country can be obtained. 

The last walk to be described, and, 
from a literary point of view, the most in- 
teresting, is that to Grasmere. Leaving 
Ambleside we pass the Knoll, where Har- 
riet Martineau once lived and where she 
wrote many of her books. The road 
passes on to Wordsworth’s seat. Here, 
by the roadside, the poet is said to have 
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written many of his poems, and from this 
spot a good view of Rydal Water may be 
obtained. The cottage in which Hartley 
Coleridge resided for many years, and 
which is distinguished by a black tablet 
over the door with an inscription, “ J. and 


Keswick. 
Photo, Pettitt, Keawick. 


’ 


A. Pattinson, 1702,” is passed on the 
right, as also is Dove Cottage; this was 
Wordsworth’s first home, and afterwards 
De Quincey’s. It is now the property 
of the English people, and is used as a 
museum of literary and other relics con- 
nected with Wordsworth and De Quincey, 
the cottage being purchased and endowed 
through the instrumentality of the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke and his brother. 
Arriving at Grasmere, we are in the 
midst of the country which did so much 
to inspire and give colour to our lakeland 
poets. A visit must of necessity be paid 
to the church, which contains a number 
of interesting memorial tablets ; but the 
most interesting of them all is that to 
William Wordsworth: “A true Philoso- 
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pher and Poet.” In the south-west cor- 
ner of the churchyard rest the remains of 
many of the Wordsworth family, the centre 
of interest being those bearing the inscrip- 
tions “William Wordsworth, 1850 ;” 
“ Mary Wordsworth, 1859;” “ Dorothy 


Wordsworth, 1855.” Near these is the 
grave of Hartley Coleridge, and of each of 
these it may well be said that he “ being 
dead yet speaketh.” A week, moreover, 
might be easily spent at Ambleside, for 
each day fresh districts could be traversed 
and new excursions made into the pic- 
turesque and beautiful. 

As a starting-point from which to reach 
the principal lakes, Ambleside is, as be- 
fore stated, the most satisfactory, for here 
the supply of excellent coaches appears 
unlimited. A few details connected with 
the most important tours may not be 
without interest. First in point of ex- 
cellence is that to Coniston. Leaving 
Ambleside, and passing through Clapper- 
gate to Brathay Bridge, a capital view is 
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obtained of the Langdale Pikes and Bow 
Fell. A short distance farther we get a 
good view of Esthwaite Lake and Hawks- 
head. A descent should here be made 
to visit the quaint little market town of 
Hawkshead, in which is situated the 
Grammar School, founded by a former 
Archbishop of York, where William 
Wordsworth and his celebrated brother, 
Dr. Wordsworth, received a part of their 
education. The old school-house is still 
an object of great attraction. The desk 
at which the poet sat, and in which he 
carved his name, is still preserved intact. 
The carving is, however, covered with 
glass to prevent any outrage being per- 
petrated upon so valuable a relic. The 
rings in which the thumbs of boys were 
inserted when receiving their castigation 
are also carefully treasured. Irrespective 
of these associations, the little town itself 
is well worth a visit, for many of the houses 
have a curious old- 
time appearance about 
them. A number of 
the dwellings are 
quite devoid of in- 
side communication 
between the lower 
and upper rooms. 
The occupants, there- 
fore, when retiring 
have to come out of 
their living room 
and pass up to their 
sleeping apartment 
by stairs from the 
outside ; certainly not 
a very pleasant ex- 
perience on a bleak 
winter’s night. 

Passing on to Tarn Haws we not only 
get the most exquisite sight of Coniston 
Lake, but one of the finest panoramic 
views of the fells of Westmoreland and 
Lancashire to be had in the Lake District. 
Arriving at Coniston, a few hours can be 
well spent either in visiting what is termed 
the Oid Man at the top of the Coniston 
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range or by exploring the lake in one of 
the steam gondolas. The principal object 
of interest here is “ Brantwood,” the resi- 
dence of Professor Ruskin ; but from the 
lake side, Pike O’Blisco, the Langdale 
Pikes, Fairfield, Red Screes, Saddleback, 
and many other of the various mountain 
ranges are plainly discernible. The 
return journey is made through Yewdale 
and Tilberthwaite. 

The Langdale drive is generally thought 
to be the prettiest in the district, but 
among se many that are beautiful com- 
parisons are only a waste of time. Cross- 
ing through the heart of the lovely Brathay 
Valley to Skelwith Bridge, and on to Col- 
with Bridge, a stop should be made to 
visit the Force. To see it to its greatest 
advantage it is necessary to make a descent 
to the foot by means of a ladder, when a 
lovely fall of over eighty feet is seen revel- 
ling and dancing in all itssolitary grandeur. 


Little Langdale and Blea Tarn are 
passed before arriving at Dungeon Ghyll 
Hotel, from whence Bow Fell and Crinkle 
Crags appear in view. Here, again, the 
principal attraction is the waterfall, distant 
about one mile, the rough scramble over 
the fern-covered ground being amply re- 
paid by the beauty of this fall. Dungeon 
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Ghyll Force is the most unique of all the 
waterfalls in the Lake District. It is 
situated between perpendicular cliffs over 
one hundred feet high, connected at the 
head by two rocks wedged together, thus 
forming a natural bridge. We are here 
in the heart of the scenery so graphically 
described in Wordsworth’s beautiful poem, 
“The Excursion.” The poet sings of 
these falls— 
** It was a spot which you may see 
If ever you to Langdale go ; 
Into a chasm a mighty block 
Hath fallen, and made a bridge of rock. 
The gulf is deep below, 
And in a basin black and small 
Receives a lofty waterfall.” 
In close proximity to Dungeon Ghyll 
is Hell Ghyll, which savours somewhat of 
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Satanic associations. Can there be any 
legend suggestive of this? No one inthe 
district appears to know of one. In re- 
turning we noticed that the devastating 
hand of the miner has spoiled much of 
the picturesque character of the country, 
as the dééris from the slate quarries is 
thrown up on every side. Having reached 
Grasmere, a commanding sight is obtained 
from the Red Bank, which, from an artis- 
tic point of view, is probably the choicest 
in the Lake District. 

The Ulleswater tour is to many the most 
important of all the excursions on account 
of the extent and beauty of the lake. 
Starting by the Kirkstone Road, said to 
be the highest coaching road in England, 
we pass up to the inn called the ‘‘ Travel- 

lers’ Rest.” This is situated at 
the greatest altitude of any 
house inhabited all the year 
round in Great Britain, being 
1,467 feet above the sea-level. 
From thence we enter Kirk- 
stone Pass, a barren region 
inhabited principally by sheep, 
these having a begrimed and 
dirty appearance. We were 
informed that they feed here 
the whole year round, being 
occasionally collected by well- 
trained sheep-dogs which are 
directed by a shepherd from 
the top of the Pass. It ap- 
peared somewhat difficult to 
imagine how the sheep ob- 
tained sufficient pasturage, as 
the rocks were so bare. These 
were not, however, an Ameri- 
can informed us, so bare as 
some rocks in his country, 
where they have to let the 
sheep down the ravines and 
fissures supported by bands in 
order that they may nibble off 
the blades of grass which grow 
in the crevices. Our Yankee 
cousins always appear able 
to outdo us in either fact or 
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fiction. Two packs of hounds 
are kept in the immediate 
vicinity, the one at Ulleswater 
and the other at Kirkstone 
Pass, and hunting is greatly 
indulged in during the season, 
and this in spite of the appar- 
ent difficulty that the foxes 
must experience in finding 
cover on account of the ab- 
sence of bushes or under- 
growth. We were told, how- 
ever, that they live principally 
under the broken rocks or in 
caves, and that as many as fifty 
have been killed during one 
season. There is also a plen- 
tiful supply of trout in the 
stream which runs through the 
Pass. 

Broth-rs Water, which is at 
the bottom under the shadow 
of Dovedale and Dove Crag, 
received its strange name 
through the fact of two brothers 
having the misfortune to lose 
their lives in it. Fish is here 
very plentiful, and may gener- 
ally be seen leaping in playful 
moods as if offering an induce- 
ment to the fisherman to try and catch 
them. 

On the left we leave the road which 
leads to the foot of Helvellyn, the third 
highest mountain in the district, from the 
height of which forty-five bonfires were 
visible on the night of Her Majesty’s 
Diamond Jubilee. 

Arriving at Patterdale, the path leads 
through the grounds of the charmingly 
situated Ulleswater Hotel, from which we 
board the steamer which runs between 
Patterdale and Pooley Bridge, thus tra- 
versing the lake from end to end. In 
this journey we are surrounded by moun- 
tains and crags which stand up boldly 
from the water’s edge. When passing 
up the lake an ivy-clad tower may be 
observed near Aira Force, called Lyulph’s 


The Falls of Lodore. 
(Photo, Pettitt, Keswick.) 


Tower, with which is connected the fol- 
lowing legend of a knight and a lady : 

“ Once upon a time there dwelt in this 
tower a lovely lady who was betrothed to 
a gallantknight. He lingering abroad in 
his travels, the lady’s mind became affected, 
and she walked in her sleep. One night 
as she was walking near the spot where 
she had parted from her lover, the knight 
returned, and, thinking the sleeping lady 
was a phantom, touched her. Awaking, 


‘she fell shrieking into the stream beneath. 


The knight plunged in and rescued her, 
but only for her to die in his arms. On 
the spot he is reported to have built a cell, 
in which he lived in solitude for the 
remainder of his days.” Such is the 
legend as we heard it, true or untrue. 
Ulleswater is the second largest lake in 
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the district, and its beauteous panorama 
of wild and romantic scenery is unsur- 
passed. At the foot of the lake is Pooley 
Bridge. Here the River Eamont runs 
rapidly through the village and on to 
Penrith. A tour through the charming 
Troutbeck Valley should be taken on 
the return journey, from whence another 
view of Windermere with its cluster of 
islands is obtained. Before arriving at 
Lowood we pass “The Mortal Man” 
Inn, and then catch a glimpse of the 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire mountains, and thus on to 
Ambleside. 

In these tours we found the American 
nation always well represented, many of 
them fully carrying out their national 
characteristics of having known and seen 
the biggest and best of everything the 
world could produce, with which was 
occasionally coupled an overdose of 
egotism and eccentricity; whilst others 
worthily reflected all that was best in that 
great country. 

No tour of the English lakes would be 
complete without a visit to Keswick, for 
not only is the best tour in the whole of 
the district taken from here, but the jour- 
ney from Ambleside to Keswick is one 
of the most interesting and picturesque. 
Passing through the Rydal country, we 
enter again the lovely valley of Grasmere 
and on the commencement or the ascent 
of Dunmail Raise. As we climb this Pass, 
which is 783 feet above the sea, a pecu- 
tiarly bold rock stands prominently out on 
the top of Helm Crag. This rock, with 
the aid of a vivid imagination and a de- 
scription by the coach-driver, can be made 
to resemble the outline of a woman play- 
ing an organ. On reaching the top “the 
appearance of the figures change,” as the 
showman remarks, and they assume the 
outline of a crouching lion with a lamb 
by its side. The lion is certainly quite 
distinct, but the lamb is doubtful. It 
was observed that possibly they were 
lying together in the manner suggested 
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by Mark Twain, the lamb inside the lion ; 
but the idea did not meet with general 
approval. 

After arriving at the top of the Pass we 
cross the boundary that divides Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland, a heap of stones 
by the wayside being supposed to mark 
the burial-place of Dunmail, the last king 
of Cumbria. A stoppage is next made 
for a visit to Wythburn Church, stated to 
be the smallest but one of all the churches 
in Great Britain! The poet has said of 
it— 

‘* Wythburn’s modest house of prayer, 
As lowly as the lowliest dwelling.” 

The church has in it a beautifully 
stained window, presented as a memorial 
of the vicar who has held the living for 
forty years. A poem by Hartley Cole- 
ridge is hung inside the door, one verse 
of which is well worth quoting— 

** Humble it is, and meek and very low, 

And speaks its purpose by a single bell ; 
But God Himself and He alone can know 
If spiry temples please Him half as well.” 

The reservoir of Thirlmere in all its 
beauty now comes in view. Much has 
been said of the disfigurement of this lake 
by the Manchester Corporation, but this 
is quite a mistake, and the Corporation 
are to be congratulated upon a venture 
which is at once so bold and unique. In 
the construction and in the building of 
its aqueduct, which is nearly ninety-six 
miles long, the outlay has been about 
three millions, and the inhabitants of 
Manchester have every reason to be proud 
of such a gigantic undertaking and of the 
arrangement whereby they are assured of 
a plentiful supply of good water. As a 
result of engineering skill and resource 
the water of this lake was raised twenty- 
five feet, and a rock upon which the 
initials of Wordsworth, Samuel T. Cole- 
ridge, and others had been cut by them- 
selves would have been submerged, but in 
order, therefore, to save so precious a relic 
the part containing the initials was de 
tached, and this ‘“‘ Rock of Names” has 






































The Summit of Helvellyn. 


(Photo, Pettitt, Keswick.) 
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Friars Crag, Derwentwater. 
(Photo, Pettitt, Keswick.) 


been built into a cairn by the roadside, 
and thus preserved. 

By a steep descent we enter the town 
of Keswick, which is well worthy of our 
notice. Keswick is one of the most im- 
portant towns in the Lake District, having 
a population of about 4,000. It is especially 
important as the best centre from which 
the wild west scenery of lakeland can be 
visited ; but it has also many manufactur- 
ing industries, the principal among them 
being that of the lead-pencil. These 
factories are open to the public, and there 
can be seen the lead in its molten con- 
dition. It is supposed to be obtained 
in the district ; but nearly the whole of 
it comes from abroad. From the ovens 
it is made into strips for insertion in the 
wood, which is then shaped and polished. 
In the space of an hour its complete 
manufacture can be seen, even to stamp- 
ing the name and tying them up in 
bundles for the retail trader. 

Keswick is situated in the midst of 
beautiful and romantic surroundings, 
glorious Derwentwater being close to the 
town, whilst Skiddaw towers its cloud- 


capped head high up into the heavens. 
Bordering on the River Greta are the 
extensive Fitz Recreation Grounds, and 
within easy walking distance is Crosthwaite 
Church, where the mortal remains of 
Robert Southey rest at peace in its church- 
yard. A pleasant walk is that to Castle 
Head at the top of a well-wooded hill 
about, half a mile from the town, from 
whence a striking view may be obtained 
of Derwentwater and the entrance to 
Borrowdale. The crags are also impres- 
sive in their rugged grandeur, notably 
Falcon, Red Pike, and Walla. <A journey 
may also be made with advantage to the 
Druidical Circle, which is also only a 
short distance from the town. These 
monuments of an unknown past have 
many strange legends connected with 
them; they are, however, popularly be 
lieved to be the remains of a temple in 
which the peculiar religious ceremonies 
of the Druids were performed. 

The pleasantest tour in the immediate 
vicinity of Keswick is that to Friar’s Crag 
and by boat on Derwentwater. This 
queen of lakes is at its greatest depth 
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eighty-one feet, and is about three miles 
long, being 238 feet above the level of the 
sea. What a delight it is to row among 
its numerous lovely islands ; concerning 


which many weirdly fascinating legends 


are related. On onea rookery is situated, 
and, judging from the noise made at twi- 
light, its inhabitants must be very numer- 
ous. It was from this island that Lady 
Derwentwater is reported to have escaped 
pursuit during the Rebellion of 1715, 
taking with her the family jewels. The 
Lady’s Rake (or rock) is pointed out in 
Walla Crag as the place at which she 
scaled the heights. 

The Barrow Falls are worth a visit, 
but to see “ How the water comes down 
at Lodore” should on no account be 
missed, for Southey has immortalised it in 
his well-known poem commencing— 


** Collecting, projecting, 
Receding and spreading.” 


However, unless the rainfall has been 
plentiful, much of the grandeur in this 


fall, as in many others, must be left to the 
imagination. 

Many are the beautiful tours in the 
Lake District ; still for the romantic and 
picturesque none surpass, if indeed they 
equal, that of Buttermere and Crummock 
Lake. Leaving Keswick and _ skirting 
Derwentwater we pass under the giant 
crags of Walla and Falcon, on by the 
Barrow and Lodore Falls, and past the 
famous Bowder Stone. This piece of rock 
stands on its edge and is so sharply poised 
as to allow of persons on opposite side : 
shaking hands through a hole at its base. 
It is possible to mount to its summit, 
which is thirty-six feet high, by means of 
a ladder which is always at.hand. The 
weight of the rock is computed to be 
about 2,000 tons. Passing Rosthwaite to 
Borrowdale Hause the steep ascent which 
leads to Honister Pass is commenced. 
Up this mountainous Pass the drivers ply 
their most seductive tactics to induce 
passengers to leave the coach, such as: 
“Will all the young people please to 


walk,” &c., which has usually the effect of 
emptying the coach. Honister Pass rears 
its grand and magnificent head high up in 
the clouds, and we are awe-struck when it 
is noticed that men are working in the 
slate quarries on its summit, which is 
nearly 1,800 feet above the sea-level. 

The descent from the top of this Pass 
is terrible both for the horses and also for 
people with weak nerves, it being almost 
perpendicular. It is fearful to contem- 
plate the result of an accident at this 
point, and a feeling of intense relief is ex- 
perienced when the level plain is again 
reached. In passing through the Butter- 
mere Valley the scenery is very grand, 
and many times are we tempted to look 
back at the terrible descent which has 
been already passed. 

Leaving behind us these mountainous 
surroundings, we skirt the Buttermere 
Lake on the left, and then on to Crum- 
mock Water. A visit should be made to 
Crummock Lake on account of its many 
interesting associations. Fishing may be 
indulged in to the heart’s content, as char 
and trout are very plentiful, and salmon 
frequently travel up the streams by which 
it is served. ‘There are also numerous 
boats for excursions on its waters, but the 
principal attraction is a row across its sur- 
face to Scale Force, which amply repays 
the exertion entailed by the rough and 
unpleasant journey after leaving the boat. 
This Force is one of the most picturesque 
in the district, having a fall of over 100 
feet, the water being converted into spray 
before reaching the bottom. 

In the return journey we get a glimpse 
of Loweswater Lake. A steep ascent of 
a mile and a half brings us to Buttermere 
Hause, and from thence we proceed 
through the beautiful Vale of Newlands, 
revealing new charms at every turn, at the 
end of which are the stately mountains of 
Robinson and Dale Head. Before arriv- 
ing at Keswick a glimpse of Bassenthwaite 
Lake is seen ; but this lake is worthy of a 
separate visit, as it is near the centre of the 
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“John Peel” country, whilst a good cir- 
cular drive of eighteen miles can be made 
round its waters. The Buttermere tour 
is by far the finest one-day excursion that 
can be had in the Lake District. The 
scenery is so vast and so extensive, and 
although the distance covered is only 
twenty-four miles, yet the extraordinary 
variety and grandeur of the mountains 
and lakes which are seen en route could 
hardly be surpassed or equalled by any 
other one-day drive in the world. When 
this drive has been taken, as well as those 
previously described, we can with truth 
say that we have seen the Lake Dis- 
trict. 

There are, of course, many other places 
well worthy of our attention, such as 
Wastwater, Ennerdale Water, and the 
wilderness of the western districts. Many 
of the heights, such as Scaw Fell, Skiddaw, 
and Helvellyn may also be scaled with 
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The Bowder Stone. 
Photo, Pettitt, Keswick.) 
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great advantage ; but to those whose time 
is limited all that is beautiful and best in 
these regions may be seen by taking the 
various excursions before mentioned. 

If a little more knowledge of the many 
beauties which are within easy reach 
could be more widely diffused, and greater 
inducement given by the railway com- 
panies to enable people to reach these 
districts, they would soon become more 
generally visited than at present, and 
would before long become a strong com- 
peting element with the cheap, fashion- 
able, and, in many cases, unsanitary Con- 
tinental resorts that are at present so 
much sought after by holiday-seekers. 

[My thanks are due to Mr. A. Pettitt, 
the well-known photographer at Keswick, 
for granting me permission to reproduce 
the views of the scenery in this delightful 
district, which so greatly add to the value 
of this article.—J. S.] 
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HEN there’s trouble with the tribesmen, and their Mullahs start to 
shout, 
And the Government expostulates in grief; 
A Commissioner goes up to ask what all the row’s about, 
And an Expedition’s sent to his relief. 
When the Pathans leave the villages, and scatter to the rocks, 
And the Resident believes it’s time to shunt ; 
When there’s likelihood of ructions and a middling few hard knocks, 
Then the order goes for Gourkhas to the front. 


The greeny little Gourkhas to the front, 
The brighi-eyed little Gourkhas in the brunt ; 
When there’s rumour of Punition, 
Meaning Dum-dum ammunition, 
Then it’s Gourkhas, Gourkhas, Gourkhas to the front. 


When the passes seem all silent, and the ambush lies in wait, 
And the niggers sight their guns against the Red; 

When the Tommies come up straggling, and try to form—too late, 
Fall back in full retreat and leave their dead. 

When the regiment’s surrounded, and entrenches for the night, 
And at daybreak more than half the roll-call’s missed ; 

There’s a. signal for assistance, and the answer’s waved all right, 
And the order’s given Gourkhas to assist. 


The gallant little Gourkhas to assist, 
The bandy little beggars with the twist ; 
When the dead in heaps are lying, 
And the living swiftly dying, 
Then it’s Gourkhas, Gourkhas, Gourkhas to assist. 
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¢ When the cartridges are finished, and the convoy gets cut out, 


When there’s not a blessed single thing to eat; 


<)/5, When the men commence to grumble, and the officers to doubt, 


And the Expedition’s just about dead-beat, 

When the Maxims are all jamming, and the bay’nets can’t advance, 
When the pibrochs of the Highlanders’ are still ; 

When the hillside’s fairly swarming with Afridis on the dance, 
The word is passed, the Gourkhas to the kill. 


The stealthy little Gourkhas to the kill, 
The creepy little hunters to the hill ; 

There’s no call for drum-and-fifing, 

When the Green Men get to knifing, 
And it’s Gourkhas, Gourkhas, Gourkhas to the kill. 


When the rebels get foolhardy, and swarm down into the flat 
And fall upon the outposts in the night, 

The army jumps up joyfully, and gets to work at that; 
It’s easy then to earn the Widder’s mite. 

A volley from the rallies, and the van spurts on ahead, 
And the mule-artillery begins to play, 

And the Sikhs waltz in the ball-room to the patter of the lead, 
And the music wakes the Gourkhas to the slay. 


The maddened little Gourkhas to the slay, 
The springing jungle tigers to the prey ; 

There’s a thud, and there’s a splashing, 

And there’s blood-bright daggers flashing, 
And it’s Gourkhas, Gourkhas, Gourkhas to the slay. 


(Copyright.) 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF PEARCE O’NEILL. 


BY IRVINE REID 


STIRLING. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BERNARD F. GRIBBLE. 


E was a lance-corporal, and the 

biggest liar in the regiment. Not 

that he lied with evil intent, but the man 
was simply bubbling over with fiction. 

A yell went up as he swaggered intc 
the canteen, for despite an effort to hide 
it with his cap, there was a lump as big 
as an egg on his forehead. 

A babel of complimentary 
remarks on his appearance 
echoed through the room. 

Larry strutted up to his 
corner, and, hoisting himself 
on to the top of an empty 
beer-cask, gave the signal 
for his usual refreshment, 
and then faced the music. 

Although his uniform was 
as tidy as when he left the 
barracks, his appearance be- 
tokened that he had been in 
trouble. In addition to the 
lump on his forehead, his 
face was scratched, his 
knuckles were bleeding, and 
there was a trickle of blood 
over one of his boots. There 
was, too, an alcoholic gleam 
in his eye, bred not of beer, 
and an assurance in his 
manner which indicated self-satisfaction. 

“This is a thrue wan,” he said, as he 
put down the quart pot. A yell of de- 
rision followed. 

“Is there a woman in it?” called some- 
one. 

“There is.” There was a renewed roar 
of laughter, for in Larry’s adventures a 
woman always figured. 

“Tf it’s fun you’re ahfter poking at me 


the shtory’ll keep,” said Larry, as he lit 
his pipe. 

“Go on, Larry. Git it off yer chest. 
Letter go, Gallacher.” 

“It’s a thrue wan, as I said, but divil 
the wan of you haythins will belave it,” 
said Larry, as he fixed his eyes on his 





“It’s a thrue wan, as I said.” 


audience. “I was in Mother Grant's 
shop, collogin’ wid the ould lady con- 
sarning the siate of her health over wan 
of her own segars, when I sees her give a 
start and look to the dure, 

** *You’re out in shtyle this night, Larry,’ 
sez she. 

‘“**T am out my lone self,’ sez I. 

“*That’s the third time she’s passed 
the shop dure, since ye came in,’ says 
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she, ‘an’ I’m thinkin’ it’s time ye were 
home.’ 

“ At that I looked out, an’ I thought to 
myself, if it’s that cat Polly Hardy, I'll 
have her to understan’ that it’s not me 
she need trouble her head wid. But just 
then something went past the dure with 
a shwish, shwish, and as I looked at ut, 
I saw a pair av eyes looking at me. I 
saw thim pair av eyes, an’ by the love 
av Hiven, nothin’ ilse. An’ I felt thim go 
through an’ through me right to my sowle, 
an’ my heart ran to wather like the ind 
av a candle. 

*** Mother av Moses,’ sez I, ‘I must 
see the ind av this if I die for ut.’ 

“*God kape you out av mischief thin,’ 
sez Mother Grant; ‘an’ there’s another 
segar for ye, Larry.’ 

“Whin I got out, she was ahid av me 
by about tin yard, walkin’ like the Queen, 
an’ wid a back on her that would have 
made the tathe av a wooden idol wather.” 

“ A wuman’s back’s no to be lippen 
to,” growled Sandy McVeat, Corporal 
farrier from the Cavalry Barracks. “I’ve 
bin dune mysel’.” 

“Nor ’er fice heither,” cried Billy Hil- 
son, who played ripieno cornet in the 
band ; “I’ve been done both wyes.” 

Larry went on regardless of the in- 
terruption : 

“T made up on her wan or two steps, 
an’ then, by God, the fear av death fell 
on me. For I had been thinkin’ to my- 
self that this was wan av thim drist-up 
things out on the loose, promiscuous-like, 
un-be-knownst to her owner, who was 
abroad, for I persaved that she was not 
av the regularforce. But begorrah, bhoys, 
whin I got behint her, I saw she was a 
lady from the shake av the flowers on her 
headpace to the clink av her nate heels. 
Wid that I shtopped in my thracks, an’ 
was for the right-about all shakin’ wid the 
fear av the presumpshun that had tuk me, 
when my heart nearly jumped out av my 
mouth, for I saw her guv a squint around 
and drap her handkerchafe, 
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“«* Mother av Mercy!’ sez I to myself. 
‘Phwhat isa man todo. Was that nar- 
vishness accidenthal or on purpose-like ? 
But maybe,’ sez I to myself, ‘ it’s a lonely 
grass widder ye are ahfter all,’ an’ I 
plucks up my heart. 

“ By this time my fut was close on the 
bit av lace she had drapt, an’ I bent my- 
self an’ picked ut up. 

“Whilst I was so doin’ she turned an’ 
came up to me. 

“Tl throuble you for my handker- 
chafe,’ says she very swately. 

“Not a word cud I say as I looked 
down at her, but I stud like a bioomin’ 
recruity. For the scint av the handker- 
chafe was in my brain, an’ her pair av 
eyes were workin’ right to my sowle. By 
the powers, she was the swatest picture 
av a little woman as iver I clapped eyes 
on. There she stud waitin’ for her 
handkerchafe, an’ I persaved she was as 
narvous as I was, for her little breasts 
were havin’ like the surge av’ the say. 
More by token i persaved that there 
was a luk av sore disthress in her purty 
eyes, so that puttin’ some shpirit in me, I 
said bouldly, 

“* Ay there’s more I cud do for you 
than the pickin’ up av a bit handkerchafe, 
it’s me that wud be glad to do the same.’ 

“Wid that she blushed all over like a 
peony rose. 

“<«Tt’s hurrying home I was,’ sez she. 
‘I expected to meet my husband at the 
thrain, but I was disappointed.’ 

“It’s a late hour on a Sathurday night 
for a lady like yourself to be out all 
alone,’ sez I; ‘an’ av it were not that ’tis 
not for a common privit souldjer to be 
walkin’ wid the like av you, it’s proud I 
wud be to see that no harrm comes to 
ye.’ 

“«¢ An’ who am I,’ sez she, ‘that shud 
be ashamed to walk wid a souldjer, being 
myself the daughter av one?’ 

“«* An’ who might he be?’ sez I, feeling 
quite familiar-like wid her sthyle av 
spakin’. 
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“Colonel Adams O’Grady av the ould 
86th, the Royal County Down. But he’s 
dead now,’ sez she, wid a little trimble 
in her spache. 

*** An’ who but myself shud know that 
betther,’ sez I. ‘For whin he died I lost 
the best frind I iver had—me that sarved 
five years undher him—the best officer 
that iver wore Government leather—God 
save him. Faith, ‘twas a fine rigiment 
the ould 86th, an’ sorry I was that it had 
to part company wid me—the raison 
for which is nayther here nor there—an’ 
I had to exchange into another rigiment 
compoged av low, dhirty, blackgyardly, jail- 
faced scuts, ivery wan av thim. But I’m 
hoping for another exchange, or a bloody 
war—wan or the other.’ 

“Ahfter that she tuk me arm an’ we 
walked on collogin’ together as thick as 
thaves. It was quistion ahfter quistion 
she was askin’ me consarnin’ her father, 
an’ I was tellin’ her all the shtories I cud 
remimber av the ould man, an’ about 
the gloury av the ould rigiment, an’ the 
digeneracy av the prisint rigiment, to which 
I have the dishgrace to belong. 

‘We were keeping along the quiet side 
av the streets, an’ she had her veil down, 
or I wud not have bin walkin’ wid her as 
I was. 

“At last she shtopt before a fine big 
house in the middle av a gyarden. 

“*Tt’s home I am now,’ sez she. ‘ Will 
ye come in an’ have a dhrink av some- 
thing, corp’ril?” For the had been 
makin’ me spake. 

“T was not ahfter denying that I was 
as dhry as a limekiin, an’ I cud not dis- 
pute anything wid her, so I did not con- 
thradict her. 

“She stopt at the dure av the house. 

“*Will ye mind waitin’ a minute,’ sez 
she. 

“*Tt’s round to the back dure I'll go,’ 
sez I. 

“*Wait here,’ sez she, an’ opens the 
hall dure. I stud on the mat fingerin’ my 
Cap, an’ rollin’ me tongue in me mout’. 
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“ As the lady went in I heard a soft 
shtip comin’ out to meet her. 

“* Have you got him?’ sez a voice all 
anxious like. 

*** Whisht, Mary, yes,’ sez the lady. ‘Is 
ivery wan out?’ ; 

“*T’ve sint them all out for the night. 

“*Come in, corp’ril,’ sez the lady, 
lookin’ out av the dure an’ shmilin’. 

“I stipt in, givin’ a shquint at the other 
faymale as I passed; but she niver guv me 
a luk. 

“*Come in, corp’ril,’ sez the lady, an’ 
in I goes to the dining-room. 

** *Sit down,’ she sez, an’'I sut down. 

“¢ Phwhat will you dhrink ?’ sez she. 

“* Tt’s beer I take ginerally, ma’am,’ sez 
I very politely. 

“** An’ is it beer I wud be givin’ to the 
man phwhat sarved wid my father,’ sez 
she. ‘Dhraw a botthle av champagne, 
Mary.’ 

“ Begorrah, Mary must have bin ready 
for action, for the cark wint pop as she 
spoke, an’ the lady poured out a tumbler- 
ful. 

“T stud up wid the glass in my hand, 
an’ lukin’ at the lady, I sez: 

“* * Here’s to the memory of your father, 
ma’am, an’ all the happiness av the 
world to you ;’ an’ wid that I dhrunk it 
down. 

““Whin I had finisht, I persaved there 
was tares in her eyes, but it was not for 
me to enquire the cause. Thin she guv 
a little laugh, an’ she sez : 

““* Will ye have somethingtoate? ’Tis 
all set ; an’ ye can tell me more of my 
father.’ The champagne was racin’ in 
my head, like the hum ava tiligraph wire, 
but I kipt my sinses. 

“** Tis not for the like av meto be sit- 
ting down in a souldjer’s uniform at a lady’s 
table,’ sez I. 

‘At that she gives another laugh, but she 
was lookin’ dishtressed about the eyes. 

«Thin you can change your uniform,” 
sez she. ‘I have a shuit av clothes 
which will fit you,’ an’ she put her little 
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hand on my sleeve and luked up in my 
face wid the tares in her eyes. 

“The touch av her wint through me 
like fire. 

““*Phwhat am I in fur now? Is ut 
disirshun, or phwhat?’ sez I to myself. 
But by the luv av Hiven, if she had 
asked me to walk up the chimbly, [ 
wud have tried ut. 

“** Mary,’ sez she, ‘ show the corp’ril to 
the gyarden-room.” 

“T wint like a man in a drame, an’ all 
the time I was thinkin’ not av phwhat 
this all mint, but av where I had seen 
Mary’s face before. All av a suddin it 
came tome. I rimimbered I had seen 
her at the last boxing dishplay in the 
barracks. So I sed to myself, ‘Av you 
rimimber my physog, you will know thut 
I’m the best boxer in the rigiment.’ But 
I sed nothin’. 

“The room was a gintleman’s bedroom, 
wid a dure leading out into the gyarden. 
Lying on the bed was a gintleman’s dress 
shuit along wid a clane shirt anda white 
tie. I had worn the same sort av dress 
in the rigimintai theathricals, so I had 
myself drissed in the matther av two 
shakes, wonderin’ phwhat I was to do nixt, 
an’ fair dyin’ for a shmoke av my pipe. 
Howsomever, I guv myself a shake into 
the shuit, which fitted me barrin’ a shlight 
grip on my shoulders, an’ wint back to 
the dining-room. There was no wan 
there, so I sat down and waited. Prisintly 
I heard a light shtep, an’ the lady shwept 
into the room—a complate drame av 
beauty. She had on a white silk driss, wid 
a thrain on it av three yards, di’monds in 
her hair, an’ di’monds on her hands, an’ 
an opery cloke like a wrathe av snow over 
her shoulders. 

“*Sit down, corp’ril,’ she sez, ‘an’ 
we'll have some supper.’ 

“On that the servant came in an’ 
sarved the supper. An’ being nathurally 
av good breeding, I was not discommoded 
at all, as you oneducated pigs wud have 
been. There was fowls, an’ ham an’ 
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thrimmins, an’ I forget what else ; an’ the 
liquor—phew—there was a glass av wine 
wid this, an’ another glass wid that, an’ thin 
champagne, as much as you cud put your 
lips to. An’ all thetime we were collogin’ 
as frindly as cud be. 

“** Bring your chair in front av the fire,’ 
she sez, whin the supper was finisht, an’ 
she handed me a box av  segars. 
‘Shmoke?’ she sez. 

“So I sut down beside her in front av 
the fire, an’ she comminst interrogating me 
about her father. She must have bin 
rale fond ay him. As she was spakin’ an’ 
lukin’ at me so frindly, the more I luked 
at her, the more my hid wint round an’ 
round. An’ the divil an’ the dhrink in 
me got a hould av me, that I must be 
seein’ her wid the opery cloke off. 

“Tis very warrm,’sezI, ‘ Will you not 
be taking off your cloke ?’ 

***T can’t,’ she sez; an’ I said nothin 
for I felt well dhrubbed for my presump- 
shun. 

“€ An’ why sudn’t I,’ she sez, suddint, 
whin I said nothin’, an’ wid that she flung 
it off. 

“* Mother av God,’ I fairly yelled, whin 
I saw phwhat was undher the cloke. 
*Phwhat has done this?’ 

“** My husban’,’ sez she, an’ she bruk 
down cryin’ fit to break her heart. Aili 
the dhrink I had taken wint out av me at 
the sight. Hivens! her shoulders, her 
breast, an’ her arms were wan mass av 
bruises, an’ all the colours av a peacock’s 
tail. ”’Twas not good to luk upon. 

“ Ahfter a while she dried her eyes an’ 
comminst to tell me all about how her 
husban’ had trated her, an’, by the powers 
above, I was fair mad whin I heard ut all 
—jumpin’ mad. Shetould me how he 
wud bate her whin he came home dhrunk, 
an’ if any gintleman frind of hers hap- 
pened to be in the house, he wud be on 
for fighting him an’ thrashin’ him too. 
An’ many a night he wud pick a quarrel 
wid a man in the strate, an’ bring him 
into the gyarden for a fight. 
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The Punishment of Pearce O’Neill 


“ Thinks I to myself: ‘You’re the man 
for me,’ for as you are aware, bhoys, 
fightin’ is mate an’ dhrink to me, an’ 
I’ve bin spoilin’ for a fight iver since 
I joined this blackgyardly crew, an’ you 
know ut. For not wan av you has the 
heart av a mouse. 

“*Tt’s the biggest thrashin’ in the wurld 
he desarves himself,’ sez I. 

“*There’s no wan can do it,’ she sez, 
an’ she comminst crying again. 

“*Ts there not,’ sez I. ‘There’s wan 
here, if you say the wurd.’ 

“Tt’s no use at all,’ sez she. ‘He 
would murther you. An’ I’m expectin’ 
him home immadget.’ 

“*Begorrah,’ sez I. ‘He'll have a 
rough night’s wurk, whin he shtarts to 
murther me. An’ more by token,’ sez I, 
very ditirminst, ‘this is a job I’m going 
to take into my own hands. Where wud 
ye like ut done—here or outside?’ 

‘**Ve're a detarmined man,’ sez she; ‘an’ 
I can’t shtop you. You can mate him in 
the strate outside. He’ll ask you tocome 
into the gyarden to fight.’ 

“*But,’ sez I, ‘it'll shpoil this shuit, for 
it'll be a bit av a shindy an’ not an 
evenin’ shtroll, an’ I can’t fight in my uni- 
form, for that wud land me in clink.’ 

*“**Niver mind the shuit,’ sez she. 

“*But I musht have my boots,’ sez I. 
I wud be shlippin’ all over the place in 
thim things.’ 

““T’ll bring your boots,’ sez she, an’ wid 
that she fitches thim, an’ I put thim on. 
‘You'll not be kickin’ him wid thim 
things?” sez she, lukin’ at thim wid a sort 
av luvin’ eye; I being nathurally heavy 
futted. ‘A kick wid thim wud be like to 
kill him.’ 

“*T’ll not kick him,’ sez I; ‘but he’ll be 
wurst nor kicked,’ an’ I doubled my fist 
and shuk it. 

““*Phwhat a big, strong hand,’ sez she, 
puttin’ wan av her own little hands on it. 
‘Have you iver kilt a man wid yer fist? 
He sometimes kicks whin he’s angry,’ 
an’ she dhraws up her dress an’ shew me 
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a cruel kick on her ankle. I saw ut 
through the net av a shtockin’ she was 
wearing. 

“*T’ve niver kilt a man wid my fist,’ 
sez I; ‘but I belave I cud if I tried. An’ 
as fur kickin’, if he shtarts, he’ll find two 
can play at that game—the scut ! I’ll make 
him so’s his mother won’t know him. I'll 
knock his ugly phiz to paces. I'll wipe 
the gyarden wid him. I'll thrample—beg- 
gin’ your parden, ma’am,’ sez I, ‘but my 
timper is getting the betther av me.’ But 
whin I luked at her she was shtandin’ like 
a tiger wid her hands clinched an’ her 
eyes blazin’ as if she was watchin’ me do it. 

‘***The sooner this is done the betther,’ 
sez I. ‘Let me out av this,’ an’ I walked 
out av the house. She ran ahfter me wid 
a cloke, and I put it over me. I waited 
about, it might be two minits or more, 
I cudn’t tell, whin I heard the sound 
av a cab. 

“*Here ye are, my jool,’ sez I, whin I 
saw the cab shtop. I stud back a bit, 
an’ he came out—a big, heavy built man, 
but fat wid good livin’. 

““*What’s the fare?” sez he, takin’ out 
some silver, 

‘**Four shillin’,’ sez the cabby. 

““*That’s a lie,’ sez he. ‘The fare is 
two shillin’, you lyin’ scoundrel.’ 

“‘The fare is four shillin,’ sez the 
cabby ; ‘an’ four shillin’ I'll have, or I'll 
knock off your ugly mug.’ 

“* Will ye,’sez the other. 


‘Will ye shtep 
inside an’ settle this little difference?’ 
“*Tis time for me,’ thinks I, ‘or 
there’ll be somebody here before me. 
You’re going to have a betther fight 


than ye hopefor.’ An’ wid that I shtum- 
bles along and falls up agin him, knockin’ 
off his hat, and shcatterin’ all the silver 
about. Whin he was pickin’ up his hat, 
the cabby helped himself and druv off. 

“**Phwhat do you mane by that?’ he 
sez, very quietly; but I persaved the man 
was fair boilin’, for his face was white. 

“¢ Anythin’ ye like,’ sez I, pretendin’ to 
be half dhrunk, an’ roundin’ my shoulders, 
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“Will ye shtep inside an’ settle this 
as a gintleman?’ sez he, for he had seen 
I was in dhress. 

“*Sartainly,’ sez I, an’ I followed him. 
He tuk me round to the back gyarden, 
where there was a bit av grane turf. 
There was plenty av light—the moon bein’ 
full. 

““*Phwhat the hell did you mane, ye 
stravagin’ Irish poliseman?’ he roared, his 
timper gittin’ the betther av him, an’ be- 
fore I cud gyard, he had his right into 
my face. I dodged, but he got me on 
my brow—the only wan he got on my 
face. I went shprawlin’ on me back; but 
I saw him—the black scut—comin’ up 
to kick me, an’ I was up like a hare, an’ 
off wid my cloke an’ my jacket, facin’ 
him. 

“We niver said a wurd, but wint at ut. 
He had bin a good fighter at wan time, 
but all his thricks were about twinty years 
ould. But ut was a jool av a fight for all 
that. He had stringth an’ pluck, but 
was out av condishun through dhrink. 
Begorrah, boys, you shud kape clear av 
dhrink if you want to fight. I cud have 
finisht it in tin minits ; but I wanted to 
ornament his ogly phiz, so I started all 
over his face, kapin’ clear of his eyes and 
nose, for I did not want to blind or dis- 
hearten him. He was all the time jabbin’ 
for my heart, but he niver got near ut. 
Whin I had finisht the framing av his 
face in royal shtyle, I guv him wan on 
each eye, an’ finisht up wid three on his 
nose, which will be an ornament to him 
for the rest av his sinful life. Thin I 
shtarted to finish him on the chest, for 
the blackgyard had shtill shpirit left in 
him to shtand up. 

*** By the curse of St. Lawrence,’ sez I 
to myself, ‘ your wife’s shoulders and chist 
will look good beside yours,’ an’ I pounded 
himall over. But, begorrah, he stud up 
an’ tuk it all like a man, always thryin’ 
to get at my heart an’ wondherin’ why 
he cudn’t get there. 

““*T must finish this,’ sez I, an’ I drew 
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back an’ gave-him wan over his heart. 
I felt his ribs crack. 

‘* He stud up an’ screamed, wid both his 
hands over his heart, an’ thin laned for- 
ward as if to fall. I put my hands down 
to catch him. May the curse of St. Law- 
rencerist on his black sow! ; it was a thrick. 
He lifted his fut an’ kicked me on the 
shin, an’ his boots musht have had iron 
on them.” Larry pulled up his trouser 
and showed an ugly gash on his shin. 

“Mother av Hiven, but that raised me. 

“*Ve’'ll haveto get it ahfter all,’Isez; but 
I waited a minit till he stud up, an’ thin 
he thried to get another kick at me. I 
waited for my chanst, an’ then I guv him 
the upper. cut all Iknew. His tathe wint 
together like the shlam av the barrick 
gyate, an’ he wint up into the air an’ fell 
on his shoulder. 

““* Mother av Hiven,’ sez I, ‘I’ve kilt 
him,’ and I wint over an’ felt his neck, 
but it was all right. It was as thick 
as the neck av a bull. 

“ * Have you?’ sez a voice beside me, all 
anxious like. 

“T jumped round, and there was his wife 
shtandin’, an’ by the luk in her eye, I saw 
she had bin watchin’. 

“** Have I phwhat ?’ sez I. 

“« Kilt him?’ sez she, in a_ hoarse 
whisper. 

“« No,’ sez I; ‘thank Hiven, no. It'll 
tak’ a twinty fut drap to break that neck. 
He’s alive, but insinsible.’ 

“* Have you hurt him much?’ sez she. 
‘Do you think he is in danger?’ 

“*Vou're gettin’ mighty anxious-like 
all av a suddint,’ sez I, wonderin’ phwhat 
all this mint ; an’ thin I caught the luk 
av her eyes an’ understud. They were 
glamin’ wid hate. 

*“*T don’t think I’ve kilt him,’ sez I, 
very quietly; ‘but it’s in his bed he'll 
be for a week.’ 

‘* ¢ Come into the house, an’ I'll sind out 
the servants for him,’ sez she. 

‘“‘T wint in, an‘ she tuk me into the room 
where my clothes were. 
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“* Ve'll git out into the gyarden by that 
dure,’ she sez, ‘an’ thin out by the back 
gate. An’ she coloured up a bit, an’ 
shovesa bit av paper into my hand. Bhoys, 
ut was a fifty-pund note. I threw ut on 
the flure. 

“¢It’s not for that I fought,’ sez I, in a 
timper. 

‘“*¢ Thin tak’ this,’ she sez, an’ she flung 
her arrm round my neck an’ kissed me. 
I held my arrms out to hold her for a 
minit, but she was out av the room in 
the shake av a duck’s tail, an’ I heard 
her lock the dure behind her. 

“The firrst thing Ishpied wasadeekanter 
av whisky an’ a carafe av wather, an’ I 
needed some, an’ tuk ut—a good dhram. 
Whin I got ut down I felt I cud go 
through the same again ; an’ thin I guv 
a laugh. Iverything was laid out for my 
comfort. There was shtickin’ plashter, 
an’ lint, an’ hot wather all handy. Thank 
Hiven I needed none but the hot wather. 
I changed my shuit an’ wint out into the 
gyarden, an’ made a reconnaissance for 
the back dure as directed. 

“That brought ine into a back lane, an’ 
from that into the strate. To relieve my 
feelings, I spint the rest av the evening at 
the theaytre.” 

“If a’s true, that’s no’ a lee,” growled 
Sandy McVeat. Larry’s reply was inter- 
rupted by the sound of a horse being 
drawn up suddenly on the stones outside. 
There was a moment’s silence. 
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“Hallo, Goring; got back?” came a 
voice across the stillness. 

Two officers had met outside the: can- 
teen, and all listened, for the gossip of 
their superiors is dear to a soldier’s heart. 

“Had a good day?” 

“ Splendid, my dear boy, splendid. In 
at two kills and an excellent dinner after- 
wards. By-the-bye, have you heard the 
latest ?” 

“Not your latest.” 

“Just met Dr. Jennings Duckworth. 
He’d been called in to see Pearce O’Neill. 
You know him; fellow who smashed up 
Smyth Cooper and little Lacy. Well, he 
was attacked to-night at his own door and 
half massacred by some ruffian—paying 
off some old scoreI expect. The doctor 
thinks he’ll pull him through, but he’ll 
never be the same man again. 

“‘ By Jove, serve the brute right. That 
wipes out Smyth Cooper and little Lacy. 
And as for that dear little wife of his— 
pity, for her sake, he hadn’t been killed. 
She might have had a separation years 
ago had it not been for the proud O’Grady 
blood in her. Dear little woman, that 
she is. However, that’s neither your con- 
cern nor mine. Good-night, old chap.” 

“ Good-night.” 

“True for yince, Larry,” said Sandy 
McVeat. 

“Thrue always,” said Larry ; “an’ it’s 
a proud man I am this night. Good-night, 
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CHAPTER XxX.* 
O this day I cannot tell exactly how 
it happened. There were, I think, 


a few moments during which I was uncon- 
scious—whether in sleep, which fatigue 
might easily have superinduced, or in the 
oblivion of faintness, I do not know; 
but suddenly I became aware that Kat- 
koff strove to hold me by the arms. 

The next moment I had struggled my- 
self free, and he lay a dead man at my 
feet. 

I did it, of course, with the axe, but 
how, exactly, it fell out, I do not know ; 
he sank down without a word or a groan, 
with his head split in two. 

A moment after I had done it I would 
have given all the world to have him 
alive again, even though I must again be 
in deadly danger at his hands. 

I lit the candle, and fell on my knees 
beside him on the floor, praying aloud to 
God that this might prove a horrible 
dream, from which I might even yet 
awaken an innocent woman. 

3ut my hand dipped in a pool of his 

blood on the floor, and in the sicken- 

ing horror of it I knew that there was no 
* Copyright, 1898, by Fred Whishaw, 


dreaming. He was dead—I had killed 
a man, I was henceforth one of the 
accursed—a murderess ! 

Then I reflected; what should I do? 
To whom should I flee for help in this 
terrible plight? I must leave this hateful 
lodge at once, though it was night and I 
was but semi-conscious from faintness and 
the horror of the afternoon and its climax. 
I would not for a queenly crown stay 
another hour in this room with my vic- 
tim’s red blood gradually monopolising 
the floor, and his ghastly split head gaping 
at me there. I should go mad and shout 
aloud in five minutes. I must depart at 
once; but whither? To Douglas, my 
heart said. 

But, I reflected, Douglas is stern and 
righteous, he will call me murderess and 
send me away, declaring that he will have 
no further dealings with one who has 
killed a man; and I could not bear that 
from Dougias. 

Well, I would go to the Grand Duchess 
and tell her the whole story. It was her 
fault, after all, for had not she, for her 
own ends, set this hound upon my scent ? 
I should throw myself at her feet and tell 
her that she might have Dougias, only let 
her save me from Siberia or from the 
gallows. Yes, I would hasten back to the 
Grand Duchess, who had a kind heart. I 
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would make a bargain with her for my 
life. Douglas was lost to me anyhow after 
this bloody deed! 

I rushed out into the night, the cold 
night of Russian winter. I had left my 
furs within, but I .would not return and 
fetch them for all the sables in Russia. 
Scarcely half conscious for horror and 
faintness I sped along the hard frozen 
road in the direction of St. Petersburg, 
fifteen miles away. Whether I should reach 
the city or die on the way I neither knew 
nor greatly cared, life at the present mo- 
ment had no charm whatever for me. 

Stumbling, panting along, I made a 
dazed progress fora mile or two. Then my 
breath failed, my heart seemed to refuse 
to beat, I felt that I could run no far- 
ther, and I sank down in the middle of 
the road, 
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How long I lay I cannot tell, but a 


shout aroused me; the shout of a driver 
who had seen me lying in the snow and 
had pulled up his horses in time to avoid 
driving over me. There was a jangling 
of bells and stamping of hoofs—this was 
evidently a ¢rotka. The man shouted a 
second time : 

“Out of the way, there,” he yelled, 
“unless you want to be driven over. If 
you must drink till you fall down, why 
can’t you sleep by the roadside instead 
of in the middle?” 

“Wait, Gregory, I'll get down and move 
him out of the way!” said a voice that 
seemed to send the blood coursing back 
into my semi-frozen veins. I struggled 
to rise, but could only sit up; my brain 
whirled. The man who had last spoken 
got out of the sledge and came to me. 

“Tt’s a woman!” he said, as he ap- 
proached. “ Poor creature, she——” 

“ Douglas!” I muttered, “ don’t touch 
me. You must never touch me or speak 
to me again ; I am a murderess! ” 

Douglas started back with an exclama- 
tion of surprise, then he sprang to me 
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and lifted me in his arms. I struggled to 
free myself. 

“No, no, Douglas,” I cried; “leave 
me, you must not touch me.” 

“* My poor Elsa, my poor girl!” he said, 
holding metightly inhisarms. “Tell me 
all, tell me all, quickly. 

“IT know not whether he was more in 
fault or her Highness, but I have killed 
him, Douglas. Let me go, I am not fit to 
be loved by you.” 

“* Dear Heaven! Elsa, have you killed 
him in truth, my poor girl, my brave girl ? 
Oh, never think you are less worthy on that 
account. I love you not one atom the less 
for your deed, my heroine. But you shiver 
and tremble; you are without your furs, and 
in this frost!” He took me in his strong 
arms and laid me in the sledge, covering 
me from head to foot in his own huge 
bear-skin ‘ooloop, kissing me a score of 
times, and murmuring consoling words of 
love. Oh, the exquisite flow of warmth 
and happiness that flooded into my being. 
Could all this be true and real? Was 
this my Douglas in actual truth, and did 
he condone my offence, or did I dream 
it? Enough, I will not move lest the 
dream, if dream it be, pass from me. I 
am lying, well wrapped up, in Douglas’s 
arms, and the /roika is gliding forward 
once more. Douglas is silent, musing, or 
perhaps afraid to disturb me, for my eyes 
are closed. Oh! this is Paradise after 
the Hell of the last half-day. 

The sledge pulled up. 

““Where to now, Barin?” asked the 
driver. 

“Straight to the lodge,” replied Doug- 
las. But at the word I started up. 

“Qh, not there, not there, Douglas. 
For the love of God do not let us go near 
the lodge,” I cried; “you will see—him.” 

“It is necessary, Elsa,” said Douglas, 
soothingly. ‘There is nothing to fear. 
See! I am here to protect you.” 

“Oh, but you will hate me when you 
see what I have done,” I cried. “ How 
can you love a murderess? You will tell 

















** Douglas,” I muttered, “‘ don’t touch me.” 
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me to go from you—that I contaminate 
you by my presence; and if I hear you 
say that, Douglas, I shall die at your 
feet.” 

“ Elsa, listen,” said he, firmly, yet hold- 
ing me tightly to him. “I swear to you 
that I honour you for the deed, though I 
know not yet how you did it. If you 
have killed this man in defence of your 
honour—as I think is the case—no one 
will blame you, but all will rather praise 
you. Be calm, my brave Elsa. See—I 
love you, is not that enough? We will 
enter the lodge together, and you shall 
tell me the whole story when we have 
leisure.” 

But when Douglas, alighting first from’ 
the sledge, entered the lodge while I still 
remained at the gate, he signed to me to 
remain seated in the sledge, for the sight 
he saw upon opening the door of that 
dreadful room was, I fancy, more horrible 
than he had expected. 

As I afterwards learned, the lodge- 
keeper Ivan had by this time returned, 
and was busy with his wife (both wailing 
and weeping, and crying that they were 
accursed and ruined) in cleaning the 
stains of blood from the floor, having 
placed the body of Katkoff upon the 
narrow bench which ran round the wall 
of the room. 

Douglas, finding them thus occupied, 
left instructions as to the disposal of the 
dead and returned to me, informing me 
to my intense joy and relief that I need 
not, after all, set foot again in that terrible 
place. 

But, as I well knew, this could not be 
the end of the trouble; and though all 
troubles must fall comparatively lightly 
now that I knew Douglas was still on my 
side and not set against me by my deed, 
yet the future looked black and uncertain, 
and though I endeavoured to think, I 
could ‘not in any degree decide for myself 
what would be the best thing to be done 
next. 

Should I go straight to the Empress 
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and lay at her feet the whole tale? She 
was kind of heart, I knew, and very 
sympathetic. Or should I appeal to the 
Grand Duchess, my mistress, who, when 
at her best, was just and noble, and whose 
heart was no less kind than that of the 
Empress. 

But her Highness would not be in- 
clined to be just, because her nobility of 
soul was at present marred by her sudden 
passion for Douglas. Besides, she was— 
as I feared—greatly responsible for the 
act of Katkoff, and I felt that I could 



































not, in any case, go to her Highness in -- 
the present crisis, even if I should ever ™ 
make up my mind to gaze upon her face 
again, of which I felt doubtful. “e 
These thoughts flashed through my . 
brain while Douglas was absent within : 
the lodge, and I was no further advanced oa 
in my decision when he returned. ~ 
“Oh, Douglas,” I murmured, “ you a 
have seen my work; can you ever love . 
me and forgive me?” neds 
“ There is nothing to forgive, my own,” a 
he said gravely ; “and as for loving— ne 
why should I love you less than before? _— 
Nay, I love you doubly well for your “s 
sorrow’s sake. But there is much to G 
arrange. For many reasons we will rest _ 
in the village to-night, and to-morrow — 
morning we will, perhaps, go farther; a 
it is hard to know what is best. We will en 
consult and then decide.” Petes 
So then we drove into the village and " oar 
put up for the night at the post-station, — 
an uncomfortable place in which there Rin 
was no sleeping accommodation, and only oe 
one room, and that a public one. am 
Here Douglas saw that I was fed and want 
warmed before he would allow me to con- ane 
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verse ; and though the fare was plain in 
the extreme, the meal did me much 
good, for I was, indeed, in sore need of 
food. 

Then, for two hours—there being no 
other travellers present to render secret 
conversation impossible—we consulted 
very seriously as to what had best be done. 
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We were agreed that even though I were 
forgiven the kiiling of Katkoff in view of 
the circumstances, it would be undesir- 
able for me to return to the Court of 
the Grand Duchess, at any rate until 
these troubles and their memory should 
have blown over. Neither was Douglas 
anxious to return at present. Bound as 
he was to serve the Grand Duke, and 
fully as he intended to return after 
awhile to his post, he believed, he said 
with a smile, that he would best serve 
nis master, at the present crisis, by 
keeping out of the way of his master’s 
wife. 

Then the question arose as to whither, 
since we were not to return to St. Peters- 
burg, we should direct our way. 

Douglas suggested two courses. One 
was a retreat to his own estates—those 
which had descended to him from his 
relative, Patrick Gordon, and which lay 
but fifty miles away ; or a journey to Narva 
or Reval—the latter of which ports would 
probably be open if the former were not— 
and thence, if there were any kind of a 
vessel available, a sail across to Hamburg 
or Lubeck, and so home to Zerbst. 

Oh, how the very idea of escape into the 
quiet of Anhalt soothed and invigorated 
me— escape, mark you, with Douglas be- 
sideme! Were he not here, I believe I 
should have preferred to return to St. 
Petersburg with all its dangers and horrors, 
rather than attempt escape or tolerate 
banishment without him. 

So then we decided upon the Reval 
plan. We despatched the /roika to St. 
Petersburg, resolved tc trust for our re- 
treat to peasant sledges, in which we 
should more likely be successful in put- 
ting pursuers off the scent, supposing that 
we were pursued, which Douglas hardly 
thought likely, though I was of a different 
opinion. 

“For,” I argued, “‘even if her High- 
ness should be inclined to pass over my 
deed, which, since at present she loathes 
me, I do not think probable, she will not 
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allow you to escape her clutches without 
making an effort to retain you.” 

‘Will she so thirst for my blood, think 
you?” laughed Douglas. 

“ Not for your blood, but for your love,” 
I said, blushing. 

“She is more likely to have the first 
than the second, if one it must be!” said 
Douglas. “She must know well enough 
that my love is not for her; and if she 
knows it not, I will tell her Highness 
again.” 

Then, at Douglas’s request, I gave him 
a full history of the surprise and horror of 
yesterday, and of the tragedy that ended 
it. And Douglas comforted me with re- 
newed expressions of love and praise. I 
could not have done better or more 
bravely, he said ; nor would he have had 
me act otherwise, under the circumstances. 

“The scoundrel received what he de- 
served,” he ended. ‘‘ God forgive him his 
sins, for we will not carry our vengeance 
into the next world, though I do not pity 
him for his fate in this ! ” 

“Oh, God forgive him—ves, and me 
also!” I cried, placing my face in my 
hands and weeping anew. 

But Douglas took them and kissed me, 
and said that God would not account it a 
sin in me to have killed this man, and bade 
me be comforted and think no more of it. 
Then he told me how he had first sus- 
pected and then discovered the treachery 
of yesterday. He had been at the Lutheran 
church, leaving his place just in time to 
see me drive away, none knew whither. 
Thenhe had returned to Court and claimed 
an interview with the Grand Duchess, who 
received him immediately. 

Her Highness had shown great annoy 
ance when she learned that Douglas had 
seen me driven away, and refused to tell 
him whither I had been conveyed ; but 
on his insisting, she had declared that my 
destination was Peterhof, to which place 
she intended presently to follow, I having 
been sent forward to make the necessary 
preparations, 
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Indeed, the Grand Duchess did in fact 
drive over to Peterhof, taking Douglas in 
the party. Not finding me there, Douglas 
had threatened to return to the Empress 
and to complain of this mysterious and 
suspicious proceeding, when her Highness 
at last confessed that possibly Katkoff 
had made other arrangements for me, 
since he had been aware that I was to 
depart alone for Peterhof. 

Then Douglas had said scornful and 
angry words to the Grand Duchess, and 
had obtained a sledge and driven on to 
Oranienbaum, where—or near to it—he 
found me in the road as described. 


CHAPTER XXI,. 


When all our talk was finished, though, 
since we had much to say to one another, 
that did not happen until the hour after 
midnight, Douglas made me as comfort- 
able as was possible in the squalid apart- 
ment which was all that the post-station 


could boast. I lay upon the hard divan 
in the corner of the room, well wrapped 
in furs, which were needed, for the cold 
was atrocious; while Douglas stretched 
himself before the door on the ground, 


determined that, whether innocent or 
harmful, no traveller should enter the 
chamber without first accounting for him- 
self. 

Nothing happened to disturb us, how- 
ever, and by eight in the morning we 
were already upon our way, travelling ina 
sledge which we bought of a peasant in 
the village, and drawn by two horses 
hired from the same source. We did not 
start from the post-station in case we 
should be pursued. “Let our pursuers find 
the scent for themselves,” said Douglas, 
“if they must needs follow us !” 

And in spite of the dangers that for all we 
knew must be close at our heels, andin spite 
of the uncertainty which marred the future 
for us, filling all the time that lay beyond 
to-day with possible peril and persecution, 
in spite of all this, that drive through the 
provinces of the Baltic is one of the 
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sweetest memories of my life ; for in love 
fear is forgotten or disregarded. And I 
was with my beloved, and spoke with him 
of home, of Germany, and perhaps ot 
England, and wedded joy far away from 
these noisy, evil courts of kings and 
princes ; of peaceful life with the noblest 
of mortal men, where there should be no 
Grand Duchesses to fall in love with those 
whose love was too high and too incor- 
ruptible for such as they ! 

For three days we travelled along thus 
in the bliss of, perfect content. On the 
fourth troubles began. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Douglas, in the midst of a conversation 
paused and listened. We were at a spot, 
or near it, where a side road led out of 
the main way into the forest. Douglas 
bade the driver pull up and listened. 

“There,” he said, “do you hear it, 
Elsa?” 

I did hear the clatter of hoofs, as 
though a party of horsemen advanced at 
full trot. 

“Tt may be nothing, but it may be 
much,” said Douglas. “Let Ivan, here, 
drive you a short way down the side road 
out of sight. I will remain and conceal 
myself here and watch who goes by. It 
is better to know whether we have any- 
thing to fear; and if there is no danger, 
why, we shall have lost ten minutes, and 
no further harm done.” 

“Run no risks, my Douglas,” I said ; 
* promise me!” 

“None that I need not,” he smiled; 
“for the rest, I have my sword !” 

“* As good as six, I know!” I whispered, 
pressing his arm. Then Douglas leaped 
out and lay behind a clump of snow- 
covered brushwood, and Ivan whipped up 
his horses and drove me quickly out of 
sight. 

We pulled up some two hundred paces 
away, and with beating heart I listened as 
the horsemen clattered up towards the 
spot where Douglas lay and watched. 
Would they spy him out, and the ciattering 
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of hoofs stop suddenly, and the clash 
of swords begin ? 

If so, [knew what I should do. Douglas 
had given me a pistol ; I would run back 
to him, and if Douglas needed help from 
me, he should have it. Ay! though I 
shot another man as dead as the first. 

Closer the 
clattering 
came; now it 
must surely 
be up to 
Douglas’s 
ambush, and 
now beyond 
it. He is 
safe, Gott sez 
Dank! 1 
muttered to 
myself. Yes, 
there go the 
horsemen, 
whosoever 
they may be; 
I can hear 
them now 
far up the 
road. 

And here 
comes Doug- 
las himself, 
smiling, but 
pale and 
somewhat 
anxious look- 
ing. 

“My Elsa,” 
he said, “be 
prepared for danger and trouble; these 
were her Highness’ men, every one 
of them. There is mischief in the 
air!” 

“T am not afraid, Douglas,” I said, 
“with you by.” 

“No, I am sure ycu are not,” he 
replied, pressing my arm. ‘“ There are 
eight: Lebedef, Alexis Orlof, Shurin, 
Kozlof—all, mark you, of those six whom 
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I was not allowed to fight. They are all 
there, except Katkoff, of course, and three 
others besides.” 

“What isto be done?” said I. Douglas 
reflected. 

“ T would gladly take them one by one,” 
he said, “or even two by two. But this 
they would 
never suffer ; 
they would 
fall upon me 
en masse |” 

“ Perhaps 
their mission 
is pacific,” I 
suggested. 
But Douglas 
thought not. 
For, as_ he 
urged, if the 
Grand Duch- 
ess sent a 
troop after 
him, con- 
sisting prin- 
cipally of 
those very 
men who 
had formerly 
been pre- 
vented by 
arrest from 
fighting him, 
and who 
therefore 
hated him, 
theirs could 
scarcely be a 
pacific mis- 
sion, for she must certainly be in a 
vindictive mood against him. 

“Ah,” I laughed, “jealous because 
you have taken my part against her, and 
have even presumed to run away with 
me!” 

“ Presumption, indeed !” said Douglas, 
joining in the laugh. ‘“ To go.where one 
wills, and to protect her with whom one 
is engaged to wed! The Grand Duchess 
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may well be angered: Lord! she would 
have all the toys, and the other children 
are to have none!” 

Then we deliberately discussed the 
situation, and decided at length that we 
would not run ourselves straight into a 
great danger by following in the tracks of 
these cavaliers, who must presently find 
that we had not gone forward, and would 
then turn again and meet us in the way. 
Life, under the present circumstances, 
was too sweet a possession to hazard ; 
we would husband it awhile, at least, and 
run no unnecessary risks. 

So we deserted the high-road and took 
to that which led through the forest, 
urging forward our horses, and making 
every effort to place as much as possible 
of distance between ourselves and those 
who might somehow obtain a clue to our 
skilful double upon them, and follow us. 

And, for a few hours, all went fairly well. 
But the road was narrow and bad, and 
we could not travel as fast as we would, 
while, to add to the badness of the road, 
a thick snow fell presenily, like a white 
sheet, and not only shut out the view in 
front of our eyes, so that it was impossible 
to see even three paces, or one pace in 
advance, but the road itself quickly began 
to disappear, obliterated by the incon- 
ceivably dense masses of snow. To fur- 
ther add to the discomfort, a terrific wind 
gradually arose, increasing in volume and 
power until it had developed into what 
Ivan, the driver, called a mité/e, which I 
take therefore to mean a hurricane of 
wind and driving snowflakes. Within 
half an hour of the beginning of this 
plague of the elements we had come to a 
standstill. So far as could be seen there 
was no road in front of us, and our 
horses, apparently, were not standing 
upon any secure foundation, for they now 
struggled along up to their flanks in soft 
snow, frightened and maddened by the 
depth of it, and by the noise and com- 
motion of the wind around them. 

Ivan, the driver, scratched his head and 
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said, shouting his loudest in order to be 
heard, that the Lord only knew where we 
were, for he himself did not ; we were off 
the road. He further gave us to understand 
that we must assuredly be a pair of very 
evil malefactors; for not only were we 
pursued by man, but the very elements 
of nature fought against us and pursued 
us also ; and, fiirther, that had he known 
of our wickedness before the mifd/e arose, 
he would have-refused to drive us off the 
high-road, but would have allowed our 
pursuers to overtake and seize us as we 
deserved. 

All this had to be shouted with diffi- 
culty in our ears, and certainly Ivan must 
have felt very strongly upon the subject 
to take so much trouble in the easing of 
his conscience by laying the whole re- 
sponsibility for the present misfortune 
upon ours. 

Louglas laughed, and shouted back 
that Ivan had better find us shelter, or, 
at least, get his horses back upon the 
road, or he would be snowed up together 
with us, the just with the unjust, and all 
his innocence would not make his position 
any the more pleasant. 

Then he pressed Ivan into service, and 
they two, with a little help from me, turned 
the hood of the sledge to the wind, 
fastened the horses to two trees close at 
hand, and in the lee of the screen formed 
by the tented vehicle, which was called a 
kibitka, hollowed out a place in the snow 
for our accommodation. Here, pro- 
tected from the wind by the banks of 
snow, which we threw up on three sides, 
and by the 4iditka on the fourth, we 
rested comfortably enough, being, of 
course, warmly wrapped in furs and felt, 
as travellers in Russia in winter are bound 
to be. And here we passed the night 
in comparative luxury, the snow having 
abated and the wind lulled. By daylight 
both had quite ceased, but the snowaround 
us was so deep and soft that when Douglas 
tried to walk in it he found it reached to 
his arm-pits. Nevertheless, he struggled 
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about, feeling sure that the road could not 
be more than a few yards away, if only it 
could be found. And presently he struck 
it, standing suddenly no deeper than to 
the top of his thighs in snow. Douglas 
shouted and waved his arms in triumph, 
for, he cried, now we would drag the sledge 
back upon the road, and all would be well 
again. 

But Ivan said that it would be useless 
and very dangerous to attempt to proceed 
on our journey at present ; there would be 
deep drifts in the road, and we might get 
ourselves into serious difficulties. We 
had food and warm clothes, why not wait 
a day, a mifé/e was nearly always followed 
by a rapid thaw, and it might be that after 
a few hours of rain all this accumulation 
of snow would disappear like magic. 

We took Ivan’s advice. It did not occur 
to us that the fellow could possibly have 
designs upon our safety ; for, we thought, 
if we thought indeed at all, his chances 
of escape from this danger were surely 
the same as our own. We were in a 
common fix; what he recommended for 
us was that which he must inevitably do 
himself. 

Therefore we adopted Ivan’s advice, 
and remained the day and the following 
night where we were. The thaw came as 
he had predicted, and the rain was very 
uncomfortable, but the masses of snow 
rapidly disappeared around us, and when 
night fell it seemed that above half of the 
accumulation had melted entirely away. 
Dut during the night the rain stopped, 
and a slight frost set in, and when morning 
came we made a discovery, namely, that 
friend Ivan had disappeared with one of 
the horses. 

This defection would have mattered 
little if the road had been light, for we 
had still one horse and we could easily 
have pushed on until we reached a village 
where fresh horses and a new driver 
might be procured; but this man Ivan 
seemed imbued with the idea that we 
were malefactors under the curse of 
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Heaven, and it was probable that he had 
undertaken the pious duty of attempt- 
ing to find the high-road with a view to 
setting outraged justice upon our track. 
This gave to Ivan’s departure a signifi- 
cance and importance which it would not 
otherwise have possessed, and determined 
us to wait no longer for good roads but 
to push along as far as the nearest village 
as best we could, trusting to obtain both 
a driver and fresh horses within an hour 
or two. 

But we soon found that our remaining 
animal was quite unequal to the task of 
dragging the heavy sledge through the 
deep snow, and there was nothing to be 
done but to abandon our comfortable 
vehicle—which we did with regret—and 
to use the beast as a pack-horse to carry 
furs and food, and—for Douglas would 
not allow me to walk with him—-myself. 

So we three started upon our pilgrimage 
and for a hundred yards or so we kept to 
the road ; then we suddenly plunged into 
snow up to Douglas’s middle, and struggle 
about as we would, this way and that, we 
could not again strike the narrow-road. 

“Never mind,” said Douglas, “we will 
go forward in the direction we believe to be 
right, and we shall find our way out of this 
fix somehow or other. ‘The forest belt is a 
narrow one, we have at no time been above 
three or four miles from the post-road.” 

But we journeyed on and on, pounding 
along through the deep snow in a manner 
very distressing to Douglas, as well as to 
his four-footed companion in misery ; and 
night fell, and we were still wanderers. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

The bundle of hay which we had 
brought for the horse was all finished ; so 
was most of our own food. We had our 
furs, however, and sufficient to eat and 
drink for another night and day, and 
this present night was spent comfortably 
enough in the soft snow. 

But next morning the horse was weak 
and stiff, and progress became very slow. 
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We struggled on, however, as best we could, 
and if one were to judge by Douglas’s 
heartiness, and his cheerful bearing and 
speech, there was no danger whatever 
before us, or only such perils as we might 
fairly make light of. 

But presently the horse stumbled and 
fell; and again it fell a short distance 
on. The poor creature was exhausted. 
We stayed awhile to rest it, and then 
pushed on again ; but it fell continually, 
and we were reluctantly obliged to aban- 
don the animal. Douglas now bade me go 
forward a little way and not look back, 
and when I had thus proceeded a short 
distance, I heard a pistol shot, and knew 
that he had mercifully put the poor 
creature out of the misery of slow star- 
vation. 

But at the sound of the shot there 
cime another sound, following it instantly 
like a prolonged echo—a loud shout. 

Douglas hurried up. 

“‘Hush,” he said, “we will not reply, 
lest it prove to be the enemy upon our 
track. Is your pistol loaded?” 

My pistol was loaded, and Douglas gave 
me his own as well. 

“Take this also,” he said; ‘“‘if there is 
need, you will know what to do.” 

Then we waded through the snow as 
quickly as possible towards the point at 
which we had heard the shouting ; for 
whether the enemy were present or not, at 
any rate there must be a road, or some 
person who might direct us to one. 

He who stood and shouted, who- 
ever he might be, left us in no doubt as 
to the direction to be followed, for he 
continued to cry out as though in the 
utmost terror, and after a few minutes 
we were near enough to distinguish that 
the voice was a Russian voice and a 
peasant’s. 

Indeed, in a minute or two we saw the 
man, who, we found, was terribly alarmed 
by our shooting, and now knelt in the 
middle of a wide road, praying aloud 
for deliverance from I know not what 
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dangers. He was relieved upon seeing 
us, for, he informed us, he had been in 
terror lest the wolves, at which he sup- 
posed us to have shot, should have rushed 
open-mouthed upon him, furious by reason 
of our attack upon them. 

Greatly content was he to learn that we 
had seen no wolves, and that he might 
pursue his journey in peace. 

This road was, he told us, the high- 
road to Narva; so that we had made a 
loop and returned to the road from which 
we had deviated in order to avoid our 
pursuers. 

Then Douglas bargained with our friend, 
whose village lay, we learned, but a few 
miles along the road, for a sledge and 
horses to carry us on towards Reval. We 
would remain here and rest while he 
fetched the conveyance, for in truth 
Douglas was very tired indeed, the exertion 
of ploughing afoot through deep snow 
being one of the severest possible. In- 
deed, so fatigued was he that he stretched 
himself, at my entreaty, in his fur upon 
the snow by the roadside, I undertaking 
to keep a good watch beside him, and to 
wake him, if he slept, should there be any 
sound of approaching danger. 

Douglas fell asleep in a moment—fast 
asleep, in the soundless, motionless slum- 
ber of almost total exhaustion. He had 
not complained during the preceding day, 
or this day; but, I reflected, the horse 
had worked no harder than he, and the 
horse had utterly collapsed. It was no 
wonder that Douglas was tired. 

The peasant, I calculated, would re- 
turn in two or three hours, but before 
that time had elapsed I heard him ap- 
proach in the distance; so, that is, I 
imagined; for there came a tramp of 
trotting horses, and I praised, in imagina- 
tion, our friend for his quickness, a very 
unusual quality in his class. 

But presently it struck me that Gavril 
was driving more horses than two, and 
then it suddenly occured to me that this 
might, indeed, be no peasant Gavril com- 
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ing to our succour, but that very party 
which, of all other persons in the world, 
we most desired to avoid. Full of this 
fear I shook Douglas, to rouse him from 
his sleep; but Douglas slept very soundly, 
and paid no heed to my rousing. 

Meanwhile, the clattering of the horses 
came nearer, and I could plainly dis- 
tinguish now that there was a large com- 
pany of riders. My heart told me that it 
could be no other company than that 
which we had heard but three days since, 
now returning upon their tracks after 
ascertaining that we had somehow evaded 
them. In despair and frenzy I shook 
Douglas again and again and bade him 
for the love of Heaven to awake, for else 
we must inevitably be captured, helpless, 
and without a blow ; but so utterly spent 
was my poor Douglas that he could not 
rouse himself sufficiently to realise that 
there was trouble in the air. 

Then I tried, in my despair, to drag 
him, at least, into the shelter of the forest, 
for Douglas lay by the roadside in full 
view of anyone who came by ; and it was 
while I was still busy tugging at his poor 
weary body, which might have been dead 
for all the consciousness he betrayed, 
when up into sight rode the party of horse- 
men, and I recognised at once Lebedef 
and Orlof and the rest, those, in fact, whom 
Douglas had enumerated as of the com- 
pany. ‘Then, indeed, my heart sank, and 
I gave up all for lost, for here was my 
poor exhausted Douglas utterly uncon- 
scious, and his most implacable enemies 
swarming, as it were, like vultures over 
his body. 

Kozlof it was that caught sight of us 
first; he saw me standing over sleeping 
Douglas, and shouted, laughing, to the 
rest, and pointing. 

I did not hear what he said. 

Now these men, everyone of them, 
were would-be lovers of the Grand 
Duchess ; not one but hoped in his secret 
heart to console her Highness for Ponia- 
tofsky. Every person in the Court was 
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well aware of this fact, and, since it was 
no longer a secret that Catherine had 
lately fallen in love with Douglas, their 
enmity against my man was naturally 
bitter on this account, while, besides 
this, he had ever been the reverse of a 
favourite with them since he was known 
to be a partisan of the Grand Duke’s, and 
since also he had striven to pick a quarrel 
with six of them very lately, and had only 
been prevented by her Highness from 
actually fighting them one by one. 

I had forgotten that it was probably I 
whom they sought, and that though they 
would be glad to settle accounts with 
Douglas while he was in the way, their 
commission was most likely to bring me 
back to justice. 

“Ha!” cried Lebedef. “See, the mur- 
deress herself ; and she has her lover with 
her. I will never blame Dame Fortune 
again.” 

“ Hush,” cried another, mocking. “‘ He 
sleeps; you will wake him. Remember 
this is the English fire-eater, who would 
have murdered six of us.” 

‘Six cowards to one,” I added angrily. 

“Oh, oh, silence for the murderess,” 
cried Kozlof mockingly. “This is she 
who kisses and kills in the same hour,” 

** You are a liar, Kozlof,” I said ; “and 
a coward also to speak thus of a defence- 
less woman.” 

‘“* Defenceless,” cried someone. ‘‘ What 
of this fire-eater? Will he pretend sleep 
while you are insulted? Lceok you, 
Countess, I would no longer favour such 
a lover!” 

“Will you go and leave us?” I said 
boldly. ‘My lover is weary and sleeps, 
and the longer life for some of you ; when 
he awakes you shall have what you desire 
of him, and perhaps more.” 

“When we go you will come too, fair 
Countess,” said Lebedef. ‘ One cannot 
murder with impunity ; we have a warrant 

to take you and your lover, who is also 
your abettor in crime.” , 


“ He is not,” Icried angrily. ‘“ Alone I 
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Kozloff never once had Douglas’s life in hand. 
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slew Katkoff. Do you think he would 
have dared insult me and Douglas by? 
Her Highness may do with me as she 
pleases, but she shall not touch the in- 
nocent.” 

“Only listen,” Kozlof mocked. ‘“ Well 
mistress, we will awaken him and see.” 

Kozlof approached with drawn sword, 
intending, as I fully believed, to prick 
Douglas with the point. 

“ Beware,” I cried, “ Kozlof. No man 
shall touch him and live.” 

Kozlof was no coward, he laughed aloud 
at my threat. “If we must all die when 
he awakens,” he said, “ then let us perish; 
but awake he must.” And with the words 
he stretched his sword and lightly touched 
Douglas’s body. My pistol was ready, 


and if he had touched him other than . 


most harmlessly 1 should have shot the 
man dead. As it was, 7 was glad enough 
that Douglas should be awake. 

He startedand sat up ; his eyes fell upon 
the party of men sitting mounted around 
and he started agairi. Then he leaped to 
his feet, wide awake in a moment, and 
drew his sword. Kozlof made « great cut 
at it to dash it from his hand, saying some- 
thing, with a laugh, which I did not 
catch. The action placed him at Douglas’s 
mercy, for when Douglas stepped back 
Kozlof, who had leaned over to strike, 
almost lost balance and fell! Douglas 
laughed. 

“See, Kozlof,” he said, ‘ you must dis- 
mount and fight this matter out on foot ; 
even your horse would have it so! You 
shall be the first, come!” 

Kozlof seemed to consider a moment, 
then spoke, striking viciously at Douglas 
the while. 

“ This is not a matter of fighting but of 
arresting,” he said. ‘“* You shall be spared 
alive if you surrender yourself and your 
mistress, who is, as you well know, a 
murderess.” 

I knew that this speech would be 
Kozlof’s death-warrant. I saw Douglas 
start and his face flush with rage. 
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He wasted no more words but rushed 
at Kozlof, and the real battle began, 
mounted man against unmounted, an 
unfair fight as anyone would say. 

Yet, fair or unfair, Kozlof never once 
had Douglas’s life in hand. No, nor yet his 
own ; for Douglas fell upon his opponent 
with inconceivable fury and rapidity, and 
with marvellous swordsmanship turned 
aside every savage blow aimed at him from 
above, having Kozlof more than once so 
much at disadvantage that he could easily 
have pierced him, as even a tyro like 
myself could perceive. 

“T have spared you, Kozlof,” laughed 
Douglas, fencing, however, as he spoke. 
“Will you be content and go behind the 
others, promising to take no further part 
in the fight ?” 

But Kozlof was furious with rage 
and would not reply. He only hacked 
the more savagely at Douglas, who 
laughed aloud, easily avoiding his crude 
attacks by stepping aside and by parrying. 

“Beware, Kozlof, keep cool!” cried 
the others. 

“Count three, Elsa, slowly,” said 
Douglas ; “ and if he will have it so, at 
the word three he shall die.” 

Kozlof would take no warning. I 
counted one, and he hacked on ; two, and 
still he fought—a strong hitter, but without 
an atom of the science of defence—I 
hesitated to count three, for I knew the 
man must certainly die at the word; 
but whenI reflected that Douglas must not 
fight on and weary himself, I presently 
counted three, shutting my eyes. Even as 
the syllable left my lips Kozlof drew in his 
breath with a groan, and his sword fell to 
earth with a clash and clang. He bent 
forward over the horse’s neck, clasping it, 
and the frightened beast, snorting and 
foaming, fled with him down the road. 
A few yards away Kozlof slid from the 
saddle and lay motionless where he fell, 
but the horse galloped on, and -the clatter 
of his hoofs was all the sound heard for 
a moment or two. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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“THE NIBELUNGEN RING,” « 


BY WILLIAM F. S. WALLACE, 


No. III.—TuHE PERFORMANCES AT COVENT GARDEN. 


HE perform- 
b % ances of Zhe 
Ring at Covent Gar- 
den are over, and 
Londoners have at last 
had the opportunity of 
experiencing the only 
conditions un- 
der which this 
‘colossal work 
can be repre- 
sented and witnessed with mental and 
bodily comfort. When the scheme was 
first mooted there were some who looked 
upon the Bayreuth plan as quite out of 
place in London. It was urged that 
to spend the long intervals between the 
acts in dusty streets and crowded res- 
taurants was not at all Wagner’s idea; 
that no fashionable London audience 
would forsake its afternoon amusements 
in the height of the season to go to 
a theatre; that no man would be so 
foolish as to turn up at Covent Garden 
in evening dress at five in the afternoon. 
Yet this phenomenon has been seen, 
society has been punctual, and no one 
has noticed that Long Acre and Bow 
Street are not ir Bavaria. Whether at 
Bayreuth or at Shoreditch, wherever, in- 
deed, the work may be presented, some 
extensive interval is demanded so as to 
rest the faculties, a matter just as important 
as the consideration of one’s dinner. 

Too often is it forgotten that a dominant 
idea of Wagner’s was the glorification of 
German art, and Zhe JVibelungen Ring 
to be thoroughly understood cannut be 






FELIX 
MOTTL 


considered apart from this. His work was 
not destined to become a stock-piece in 
the répertoire of every opera-house; pos- 
sibly there was in his mind a deliberate 
intention to conceive his work upon such 
a scale that its achievement would be very 
difficult even under the special conditions 
which he imposed, and shrinking with 
horror at the thought of a scratch perform- 
ance by some second-rate company, he 
no doubt erected his structure on such 
gigantic lines that only the widest portals 
would admit it. His choice of Bayreuth 
was determined by its possessing advan- 
tages favourable to the presentation of his 
dramatic ideas. In a remote corner in the 
very heart of Europe, far from any touch 
with the outside world and by no means 
easy of access, Bayreuth was the favoured 
spot where Wagner pitched his tent, and 
resolved that here the German nation 
should worship him. When once the 
geography of his Mecca was determined 
the pilgrimages followed. The business 
of the day was Zhe Ring, and nothing else 
was allowed to obtrude itself or distract 
the audiences. 

In London, the thought and the worry of 
the world cannot be altogether excluded, 
but at least some approach can be made 
to Wagner’s idea by arranging the per- 
formances so that they shall command 
a space of time such that other interests 
and affairs must be put on one side, and 
audiences have come to see thathis method 
is the only one by which it is possible to 
witness his work satisfactorily. When it 
was announced that cycles of Zhe Ring 


* Continued from tage O56. 
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would be given at Covent Garden, begin- 
ning in the afternoon and allowing a long 
interval for dinner, the rush for seats was 
unprecedented, testifying to the fact that 
there was a very large section of the music- 
loving public ready to accept these con- 
ditions. Wagner’s work is not like any- 
thing else in music ; you know beforehand 


that it is exceptional and you must be 


prepared to accept the special circum- 
stances. aust and Romeo and Juliet are 
like other musical things, they are cut 
from a stock web, their only distinguishing 
quality lies in the trimmings. But to feel 
aggrieved that Zhe Vibelungen Ring is 
what it is, is as unreasonable as to complain 
that the Atlantic has to be crossed before 
you can get to New York. 

Bayreuth conditions, then, have main- 
tained at Covent Garden, as far as the 
hours of performance are concerned. The 
rule that late comers were not to be 
admitted was, however, departed from, 
but the culprits were scarcely noticed, 
and every detail regarding the comfort of 
the audience was considered. 

On June 6th the first cycle 
Das began, and the evening was 
Rheingold, began, an e evening wa 
given up to the performance 
of Das Rheingold, which forms the pro- 
logue to Zhe Ring. In strict accordance 
with Wagner's plan, the work was repre- 
sented without a break, and occupied two 
hours and a half. As far as the scenery 
is concerned, the mounting was good, but 
not distinguished. Maccunn’s Diarmid 
(for which the Covent Garden manage- 
ment was not responsible, it is fair to state) 
and “Fred Regnal’s” /nez Mendo were 
staged in far better style. The scene of 
the depths of the Rhine was, however, full 
of mystery, and the three Rhine-daughters 
floated most realistically in their glittering 
dresses. The steam went off at the right 
moment, and the “Wurm” into which 
Alberich changed himself with the Tarn- 


| helm was amusingly portentous as it 


wriggled its enormous length across the 
stage. Wagner had all the child’s liking 


for seeing things actually: his dragons 
and bears and other zoological treasures 
were his toys. He did not quite realise 
that the terrible is more awe-inspiring when 
it is invisible to the audience. The 
painted gauze which fell between the 
scenes was, however, hardly successful in 
conveying Wagner's idea of the descent 
to the Nibelung’s cave. 

Of the representation, it may be re- 
garded in every respect as a perfect one. 
The Wotan of Herr van Rooy was magni- 
ficent : his voice never wavered, and his 
diction was singularly clear ; indeed, of all 
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the artists engaged he alone takes care 
that not a word shall be missed. M. van 
Dyck was a revelation as Loge. There 
was a Mephistophelian air about his 
reading of the part, and he broke new 
ground in his conception, even if his 
reading was somewhat a modern one. 
With these interpretations Zhe Ring 
began well, and the Fricka of Miss Brema 
and the Erda of Frau Schumann-Heink 
completed a quartet of unusual strength. 
It is difficult to find words to speak of 
Miss Brema. Her style has such a wide 
range that she divests herself of all per- 
sonality and becomes actually the woman 
whom she represents. In the long pauses 
which Wagner gives many of his characters 
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it is extremely difficult to act the part of 
listener, but Miss Brema has the rare gift 
of converting the longest monologue of 
Wotan into a dialogue, by the way she 
replies with her gestures and her bearing. 
This was admirably carried out in the 
last scene of Das Rheingold. The three 
Rhine-daughters were exceliently repre- 
sented by Fraulein von Artner, Fraulein 
Hieser, and Frau Schumann-Heink. Of 
the last the highest compliment that one 
can pay her is to call her the Bauermeister 
of the German company. Her name 
appears no fewer than seven times in the 
cast. The reasonable objection to the 
Alberich of Herr Nebe was that he spoke 
his lines too often. The part in the first 
scene is probably the most difficult to 
utter of any that Wagner wrote, and the 
uncouth phraseology does not trip as it 
should. Without mentioning individually 
the other members of the cast, it may be 
said that they completed an ensemble 
which was as near perfection as it could 
be. 

" Or. June 8th the audience 
DieWalkiire. .. nerienced for the first time 
the novelty of devoting the afternoon and 
evening to Die Walkiire, and there must 
have been very few who objected to 
the arrangement. The work has already 
been given this season with Wotan and 
Briinnhilde represented by Herr van 
Rooy and Miss Brema, but these artists 
were too experienced in their parts to 
require anything like a preliminary can- 
ter. Scenically the settings were what 
have been used in past seasons. In 
the second act, the fight on the bridge 
was obscured by a dense gauze curtain, 
and was less well managed than on 
May 23rd, when the “ business” of the 
scene was at least visible. The last act 
was beautifully lighted and the illusion was 
complete. 

To hear Die Wa/kiire done in its pro- 
per place, and without cuts, was a distinct 
advantage. There were, besides, many 
small touches in the action which have 


The Idler 




























































not been scrupulously observed in past fi 
representations. Herr van Rooy once ” 
more justified himself as Wotan, and the 5 
feeling of boredom which is associated with ' 
this character was quite absent. In the ‘a 
last act he was perfectly magnificent, and th 
his exit as the curtain fell was full of dig- y 
nity and pathos. Once more, too, Miss - 
Brema showed herself the great artist that 
she is, never sparing herself in her realisa- Sie 
tion of her part. At the beginning of the 
last act her voice seemed to go to pieces. me 
The range of the music in this act a 
throws all the strain on the high notes, just ot 
as in the second it lies in the lower regis- ee 
ter, and so the part is an exacting one, f 
but Miss Brema would do well to spare 7 
herself, for she is too rare an artist to be lost ese: 
to us by reason of her voice failing her. In iti 
her Briinnhilde dress she looked like Pallas » 
Athene. = 
Frau Schumann-Heink is the best repre- Ree 
sentative of Fricka that has been seen. < 
She is the shrewish wife to the life in the ra 
second act, and the rich notes of the wha 
lower register of her voice are very beauti- . 
ful. Madame Eames made her first gett 
appearance as Sieglinde at this perform- —_ 
ance, and sang perfectly, but her dramatic oe 
style is somewhat listless and lacks fire. ues 
She did not seem to be carried away or shes 
touched by the passion of the first act, hones 
and her gestures were too deliberate. leadi 
While she has played Eva in Die Meister- 
singer and Elsa in Lohengrin this season a 
in a manner that is entirely satisfying and acta | 
as near the ideal conception as is possible, . oath 
her Sieglinde is slight and fragile. With J). 
the possible exception of Freia, all hos 
Wagner’s women characters in Zhe Ring eee . 
are thought out on the broad lines de- fempi 
manded bya heroic or epic theme, and the { 
Sieglinde, who broke her marriage vow mene 
and manifested an intense passion for her and 
brother, surely would have acted with gest, « 
some display of deep feeling and emotion. ies 
Madame Eames appeared in a most taste- | the 


ful dress. If M. van Dyck was somewhat 
inadequate vocally, at least he made up 
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for any deficiency in this respect by his 
admirable acting, and his rendering of 
Siegmund was full of sound knowledge. 
Herr Mottl made everything of the 
orchestra, and the tremendous music of 
the first and last acts was rendered in 
splendid style. The cuts usually made 
at Covent Garden were restored. 
With the Prin- 
cess of Wales 
in her box before the curtain 
rose at five o’clock on June 
gth, and a house already 
roused to excitement by the 
two notable performances 
of the week, Siegfried, the 
most natural, the most com- 
prehensible of the four 
music dramas, was awaited 
with great interest. There 
was, however, less of that 
perfection of ensemble that 
had distinguished the ren- 
dering of the earlier works. 
The orchestra was evidently 
getting accustomed to the 
situation, and allowed one 
or two slips to be made in 
the first act. M. Jean de 
Reszke has played Siegfried 
already in London, and we 
have accepted him as the 
leading interpreter of the 
part, whether as singer or as 
actor. In the first and last 
acts he seemed disposed to 
spare himself, and it must 
be acknowledged that he 
has played the part far better on past 
occasions. There were some curious 
fempi in the first act. The music to 
the forging of the sword was taken 
more slowly than Wagner’s direction 
and its own character seem to sug- 
gest, and here M. de Reszke fell away 
from his previous performances. In 
the second act he was at his best, and 
those who know what he has accom- 
plished in this rd/e will know how much 


Siegfried. 


this means. Herr Breuer as Mime had 
to contend with one’s past impressions of 
Herr Lieban in the character, and ap- 
peared at a disadvantage. The eye is 


more quick to perceive and retain im- 
pressions during a stage-production than 
the ear is, and while we cannot always 
keep the listening faculty at the same pitch 


Madame Nordica. 


(Photo by, London Stereoscopic Company.) 


of attention, the eye observes without con- 
sciousness of effort what is going on. So 
the effect of the first act of Siegfried is 
practically decided by the movements 
and action of the characters. Herr 
Breuer seemed to miss points, his idea of 
the part is on broad lines, and during a 
long monologue from Siegfried he does 
not elaborate the by-play as. we have seen 
it rendered on former occasions. He was 
tragic,’ full of hate, but he did not strike 











The 


that note which, in spite of the character 
portraying evil, evokes a certain amount 
of pity within us for the dwarf. There 
is an ironical quality in the character, a 
savage despair and lust for revenge, which 
Herr Breuer did not succeed in conveying. 
It must not be gathered that he failed in 
the part, in many places he was excellent, 
but the general effect was less complete 
than we have seen it. M. Edouard de 
Reszke was a stately Wanderer, and with 
Frau Schumann-Heink rendered the first 
scene of the last act with great dignity and 
vocal expressiveness. In this scene a cut 
was made, contrary to the undertaking 
given that the work was to be presented 
complete. Madame Nordica took up the 
part of Briinnhilde where Miss Brema left 
it in Die Walkiire. The style of the two 
singers is somewhat different, but strangely 
enough it was not felt in the last act. 
Madame Nordica left nothing to be de- 
sired in her ré/e, and the drama ended 
triumphantly. 
Great was the feeling of dis- 
Gotterdim- appointment among the audi- 
merung. 
ence at the announcement 
that M. Jean de Reszke would not be able 
to sing the part of Siegfried in Gdtter- 
dimm rung on June 11th, owing to indis- 
position. Possibly this illness accounted 
for the distinguished artist’s scarcely 
realising himself in Siegfried two days 
before. 
Herr Dippel was available, and had a 
heavy task before him to satisfy a dis- 
criminating audience. This singer has 
appeared ere now at Covent Garden, and 
his Siegmund of last year was a notable 
achievement ; but on this occasion he was 
handicapped by having to replace a tenor 
who, even when not at his best, towers 
above all others. Considering that circum- 
stances practically discounted his perform- 
ance beforehand, it is at least just to say 
that, while scarcely louking the part, he 
gave a good rendering of the great death 
scene and he played and sang fairly 
effectively. Jean de Reszke is unique, 


Idler 


To take his place at short notice — 









and no one can fill his place; still, we 
must be thankful that Herr Dippel was 
ready, like a true artist, to accept the con- 
ditions. The Briinnhilde was Madame 
Nordica, who was magnificent in the 
earlier scenes, especially where she dis- 
covers the trick which Siegfried, disguised 
as Gunther, plays upon her ; but the strain 
of the last scene of all seemed to tell upon 
her. Here Wagner has placed his Briinn- 
hilde at a great disadvantage. Attempting 
in his usual fashion to explain everything 
fully, he gives her a long monologue in 
practically one key of emotion, and its 
context cannot be aided by the gestures 
or movements of any of the other char- 
acters on the stage. Hagen remains, but 
his duty is to stand like a statue. This 
scene follows the climax of Siegfried’s 
death, an anti-climax it is rather, and the 
music accompanying her monologue, con- 
sisting of themes which we have~ been 
listening to for four days, takes the form 
of a gigantic peroration so profound 
in its eloquence that nothing should 
occur to distract the audience. This 
last scene, however, is absolutely at 
the mercy of the machinist. On June 
11th the pillars of Gunther’s Hall jumped 
up and down in a ridiculous style, and 
the final catastrophe was represented 
somewhat too obviously in a quasi-pan- 
oramic style, the scenery moving vertically 
instead of horizontally. This is doubtless 
the way the conflagration should be 
represented, but the transition was too 
abrupt. Grane, too, who has to face 
sundry bursts of flames, had a mild attack 
of staggers, and the eyes should have 
been bandaged or covered with some 
semitransparent material. The horse was 
too prosaic altogether, and it should not 
have been difficult to have found some 
trappings in keeping with the idea of a 
Walkyr’s charger. While the audience is 
thinking of the scenery, Briinnhilde has to 
deliver her last monologue, and unless 
this tableau can be managed with the 
most perfect illusion, the fiza/e goes for 
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nothing. As I have already said, the eye 
is more readily impressed than the ear is, 
and the full effect of the music is lost 
when the eye is expecting a change of 
scenic effect, which, in this instance, was 
a poor one. Madame Nordica, however, 
has been of inestimable value in these 
performances, and her Briinnhilde has 
been one of the notable achievements. 

To M. Edouard de Reszke is due the 
highest praise for his Hagen. This grim 
figure of fate in black and steel, majestic 
and strong, will not soon be forgotten. 
It is the consummate creation of this 
artist’s many 7é/es, and it is the greatest 
compliment that can 
be paid this superb 
performance to say 
that Edouard made 
the absence of Jean 
the more conspicu- 
ous, the more regret- 
table. Another fine 
assumption was the 
Waltraute of Frau 
Schumann-Heink, 
whose readiness, 
whether as Walkiire 
or Rhine-daughter or 
Norn, not to men- 
tion her Fricka and 
Erda, has been a 
distinct feature of the cycle. The other 
parts were all adequately represented. 

As in the other dramas, the scenery in 
this, about which we had been led to 
expect so much, was not distinguished 
by any remarkable departures from the 
custom of Covent Garden in these matters, 
and the chorus was what we have already 
become hardened to. 

In speaking of Zhe Ring exigencies of 
space have excluded much mention of the 
music. In Gdtterdimmerung we have 
Wagner in his maturity. The entire 
drama is a colossal Funeral March to 
celebrate the obsequies of the Gods. 
The first act, the incidental music, and 
that Trauermarsch, which makes even 





death consoling—these stand high among 
the tokens of man’s accomplishment. 
Wagner had begun to comprehend him- 
self at last. In Rheingold the method of 
procedure occupied his mind; in Die 
Walkiire his material was becoming more 
familiar. Siegfried in the first act (I am 
putting aside the strict chronological 
sequence of composition) lacks contrast ; 
it is mainly in the same sombre, and, it 
must be confessed, somewhat wearisome, 
timbre and colour, and until light comes 
with the forging of the sword, the solitary 
relief is when the Wanderer theme appears. 
Cuts have been spoken of, and I must 
confess myself 
enough of a vandal 
to approve of the 
excision, for the sake 
of scenic presentment, 
of much that is tau- 
tological. In the 
concert-room things 
are slightly different, 
but on the stage, 
where the faculties 
are divided between 
eye and ear impres- 
sions, the one has 
to work in perfect 
balance with the 
other. Wagner 
is reaching a large number of listeners 
who in past days deemed him beyond all 
comprehension, but for the sake of the 
Master, whom all revere as one of the 
world’s conquerors, it is better that the 
stage performance should not again and 

again be interrupted by dull moments 

when some character chooses to be a little 

long-winded. It is the auditif and visuel 

theory of dramatic work over again. 

However, as to the music once more, in 

Gétterdimmerung, when Wagner had for- 

gotten how he had begun, when he had 

got rid of Wotan and the other incom- 

prehensible divinities, he became more 

human. True it is that his magic and 

potions were peculiar in their action, but 
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still there is an air of humanity in the 
dramatic scheme. The passing of the 
gods does not foreshadow musically the 
redemption of mankind. It is well, for 
we have in Parsifal not a sequel in inten- 
tion, but a philosophic epitome of all that 
Wagner himself strove to accomplish. 
In Wagner lies one great example of con- 
tinuity of aim, for, with all his seeming 
aberrations and his plunges into side 
issues, he nevertheless knew what he 
had to do, and he did it. 
In considering the net 
Conclusions, artistic result of these Ring 
performances, one must put 
on one side all questions of comparisons 
with productions elsewhere. We have to 
estimate their value only as regards the 
progress of music in this country in 
general, and at Covent Garden in par- 
ticular. Bayreuth itself has not been 
regarded as above criticism, and so it 
cannot be held in the light of a rule to 
go by. We know, however, what Covent 
Garden has been in the past, we know, 
too, how it took years for Zyistan to 
be produced here. There was a day 
when even Lohengrin was looked upon as 
quite an exceptional affair. These works 
are now stock pieces, and Wagner is the 
strongest card for the Covent Garden 
management to play. The present season 
has testified to the fact that Wagner, 
when adequately presented, does not 
spell ruin, no more than Shakespeare 
does in the hands of Sir Henry Irving 
and Mr. Beerbohm Tree. The compari- 
son may provoke the ire of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, and tempt him from his chosen 
obscurity of domesticity to take up arms 
in demonstrating by some delightful 
Hibernian periphrasis, that Wagner, and 
not Shakespeare, is our national minstrel. 
We are face to face with a strange 
revolution of popular taste, a wave of 
emotion perhaps, perhaps a conscience 
awakened at last to give genius its 
due. This season at Covent Garden 
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has been literally a Wagnerian Festival, 
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and we have had three or even four of 
his works represented in each week since 
the season opened. ~The public want 
Wagner’s music, and insist on having 
it. The concert rooms of late have 
drawn the biggest audiences with Wagner, 
and when Herr Mottl, at a recent con- 
cert, gave up at least half of his pro- 
gramme to other composers, the house 
was scarcely enthusiastic over his masterly 
performance of Mozart's Jupiter Sym- 
phony. Wagner, indeed, may look down 
from Walhalla and smile. The old cry 
when Zhe Ring was presented under 
Mahler, in 1892, was that the audience 
was Teutonic. At the performances of 
to-day the German tongue is less violently 
aggressive, and, judging from the people 
in the upper parts of the house, where the 
real music-lovers foregather, one finds 
simply a thoroughly representative British 
audience. The mixture of classes and 
professions has been instructive in testi- 
mony of the universality of Wagner’s in- 
fluence, and we may regard the Master 
as having become almost an integral part 
of the British Empire. 

More practically we have to ask our- 
selves whither these performances tend. 
Wagner may be the fashionable pose of 
the moment, but at least it cannot be said 
that he is to-day treated with indifference 
or heedlessness in the representations. 
The curious point is, that the Bayreuth 
method was not employed sooner than it 
has been. It must be admitted that 
the system has the one disadvantage 
of placing such complete productions 
beyond the reach of a section of the 
music-loving public who have not the 
leisure to devote the afternoon to them. 
But Wagner’s pronouncement that he 
would not allow his work to be mixed up 
with business has to be observed, and if 
one wants a luxury it has to be worked 
for. 

The public will have realised by this 
time that Bayreuth conditions are not 
absurd, not impossible, but absolutely 
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imperative when a work like Zhe Ring 
has to be represented. The relief which 
the long interval gives one, the possibility 
of arriving fresh at the theatre, and the 
getting away without feeling that one is in 
fragments are well worth any little sacxj- 
fices, and the experiment has proved an 
unquestionable success. 

As for the performances as a whole, it 
would exceed the power of man to attdin 
absolute perfection in every small detail, 
just as it would be exacting too much to 
demand it. In the general excellence a 
few slight blemishes are easily forgotten, 
and the merits of all concerned are not to 
be made light of. Without disparaging the 
work of the regular conductors at Covent 
Garden, it must be said that Herr Mottl 
transformed the orchestra into something 
very near his own ideal. This season there 
has been a little laxity in aiming at a per- 
fectly smooth performance of the band ; 
the first representation of Z7ristan called 
forth grave protests, but Herr Mottl gets 
what he wants from his orchestra, and his 
work was superb. Strenuous and vigilant 
and unswerving in his devotion to his pur- 
pose, he stands out as the commanding 
figure of the production ; and the audience 
readily showered upon him their apprecia- 
tion. Covent Garden has never seen any 
conducting like his, and there is no reason 
why other occasions should not be found 
for his invaluable aid. 

Regarding the ensemble there is some 
comment to be made. In Die Walkiire it 
was very fine ; but Wagner's habit of work- 
ing his drama by means of dialogue, of 
making his characters run in pairs, places 
one’s visua/ impressions at a disadvantage. 
The actors, too, have to contend with the 
readings of others, and their point of view 
has to be a general rather than a special 
one. The style of Madame Nordica when 
she awakens as Briinnhilde in Siegfried is 
not that of Miss Brema when she falls 
asleep in Die Walkiire ; Wotan, if played 
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by the same actor in the first two dramas, 
practically stereotypes the conception, so 

‘that when the Wanderer appears he has 
to face a preconceived reading. The 
placing of the voices by Wagner has had 
much to do with this. Briinnhilde is a 
mezz@-soprano in Act 2 of Die Walkiire. 
In the last act she becomes a high soprano, 
and certain essentials demanded by the 
compass of bass voices were unquestion- 
ably ignored by the composer. 

And so this may explain why the 

Wanderer should not be played by the 
actor who has represented Wotan in the 
earlier dramas, and why Fricka and Briinn- 
hilde should change their personalities 
twice over. To the credit of all it must 
be acknowledged that these points were 
scarcely apparent. ‘Ihe hard and fast 
rules of stage management @ /a Bayreuth 
possibly may have conventionalised the 
rendering, but when in a work of such 
magnitude the same character cannot 
always be represented by the same singer, 
some rigidity of method is demanded for 
the sake of the dramatic illusion. And 
with the diversity of styles of van Rooy 
and Edouard de Reszke, of Madame 
Nordica and Miss Brema and Frau 
Schumann-Heink, who doubled one 
another in the cycle, the contrast was 
not nearly so conflicting as it might have 
been, and the self-suppression of these 
artists is worthy of the highest praise. 
It must be said, too, that in spite of 
much that was rudimentary in the stage 
effects, the “‘timing” of the musical cues 
by the characters and the stage-bands 
was in most instances accuratel¥ observed, 
but opera-goers have a right to insist that 
Wagner shall be mounted befittingly. 
Much of the scenery was so much like 
an old friend to us that we can speak 
freely of its weaknesses. 

When all is said the name of one 
comes back again and again to us, and 
that name is Felix Mottl. 
3N2 
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ORT Mawgit—no, ’arrever cheap the ticket, 
Nort on this dye the ’ome of shrimps I’ll view ; 
The giant foosher (which yer mustn’t pick it) 
Calis me in vine ter tike the "bus ter Kew ; 
The Crystal Pallis I must leave be’ind me, 
Although attrective as I’m well aware ; 
The Rile Aqueerum’s good, but you ’ont find me 


there. 


Where then? At good ole ’Ampstead ’Eath—surposin’ 
It’s nutthink wuss nor ‘arf a gile with showers. 

The sea ’as chawms, fur which ’Eaths never goes in, 
And Kew mye lick it as regawdin’ flowers ; 

But ’Ampstead’s ’Ampstead—you can nort mistike it— 
Mye ‘unt the world nor find another such, 

The ’Eath’s the ’Eath, an’ theer ain’t nutthink like it 

much, 








At Hampstead 


It is so mixed, so var’us, so pecooler ; 
It his the country and it his the tarn. 

’Ere mid the bracken roams the pensive Jooler ; 
Theer Hagnes dawnces till ’er ’air comes darn. 

Theer’s sylvan ’aunts, the dim retreats o’ fairies ; 
Theer’s plices fur the sile of mortal tea ; 

Theer’s swards an’ swings ; theer’s Oberon an’ theer is 


me, 


A sort o’ streak o’ country fair runs through it, 
Steam rarnd-abarts and ev’ry kind o’ show. 
Rough? Rawther sometimes. Beer? I own we dew it. 
Noisy? In spots. Cheap? Yuss. Refined? Ho, no! 
If you likes ’ooming Nychur pline, then try it, 
You'll find enough on ’Ampstead ’Eath, I bet. 


But if you warnts improvements, don’t come nigh it— 


Get! 
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| R. BRENT softly closed the door 

of the sick-room and, softly des- 
cending the stairs, turned into the library. 
A gentleman, much younger than he, tall, 
brisk, alert, with a disciplined gravity of 
deportment, rose to greet him on his en- 
trance, and held out his hand. 

“Well,” said this person, “and what 
now ?” 

He glanced arrestingly at the clock on 
the mantelpiece as he spoke, as if every 
second ticked off were an unfulfilled op- 
portunity. 

The older doctor looked up at his con- 
gener with an expression rather wistfully 
envious. He seemed always to see in 
this professional éégant, as opposed to 
himself, the triumph of galvanism, so to 
speak, over backbone. 

‘“* Nowadays,” he would think, “success 
goes to the honeyed phrase and the pas- 
sionless tabloid. Rough-hewn science 
is out of date. It is time I walked off 
with my jalap and my calomel, and left 
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the field to these gloved dispensers of 
cachets.” 

“Hannan,” said he, “‘I have been 
constrained to ask you to this consulta- 
tion.” 

He was bearded, blunt, thickset, and 
he wore gold-rimmed spectacles. In his 
bourrue-bienfaisance, in his honesty, and 
in his brusque insuavity towards such as 
would compel his sympathy without justi- 
fication, he was the very type of the dog- 
matic family doctor—of the gruffly prac- 
tical allopathist of the old school. 

The younger man, quite pleasantly 
conscious of all that was implied in the 
infelicitous form of words—a chafing pro- 
test, to wit, against this enforced identi- 
fication of a youthful empiric with an 
elderly savant—accepted the form with a 
complacent serenity, that implied in its 
turn a full recognition of the sentiments 
that dictated it. For he knew himself 
to have undesignedly withdrawn, in the 
space of some twenty odd months, by 
the simple method of confidence inspired 
of a self-confident personality, two-thirds 
of the game from the other’s traditional 
preserves. 

“T am always honoured to be asso- 
ciated with you,” he said drily. “I am 
at your service for ” He consulted his 
watch significantly. 
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“As long as your engagements will 
permit—I know, I know. You may ex- 
tend or abbreviate your examination to 
suit yourself. The case, I confess, puzzles 
me; but I am willing to acknowledge 
myself a professional anachronism in 
these days of psychomachy and neurosis 
and all the rest of the fashionable 
twaddle.” 

“Terms, my dear sir,” said Hannan 
good-humouredly, “are just the shuttle- 
cock bandied between one age and 
another. And while it flies the game 
goes on—up to eighteen hundred and 
ninety eight strokes, if you will. Vapours 
or nervous debility—what does it matter ? 
The treatment does not alter. Shall we 
go upstairs ?” 

“ A word first, if you please. I should 
like to admit to you, in plain justice, that 
this invitation to meet me is none of my 
suggestion. I am free to allow that, had 
my wishes been deferred to, I should have 
called in a practitioner more of my own 
age and understanding.” 

“T see. But as I cannot forgo the 
right to dissent, in case my judgment 
fails to jump with yours, perhaps it would 
be better even now to——” 

“No!” said Dr. Brent, sharply. 

He showed some concern in his face ; 
possibly a little shame also. 

“T have the fullest confidence in your 
capacity, of course,” he went on hurriedly, 
“only ——” 

But there he stuck. He could not 
devise any form of explanation sufficiently 
polite and ambiguous to conceal his 
dread that this upstart might unpre- 
meditatedly rob him of yet another of 
the few patients of prosperous quality 
that remained to him. 

“Well,” said Hannan, with easy con- 
donation (he knew well enough where 
the shoe pinched), “let us get to work. 
The case, I understand, is that of the 
lady of the house.” 

“Exactly—of Miss Tighe-Lacy—at the 
particular request of whose brother, Lord 
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Quellhorst, I have invited you to a con- 
sultation.” 

“Ah! I had the pleasure of meeting 
and exchanging a few words with his lord- 
ship last week.” 

“H’mph! At “ 

“Just so. At Charleshope, during the 
festivities in connection with the coming 
of age of the Marquis of Dinmont’s eldest 
son, Lord Skye.” 

Dr. Brent humoured a scarce audible 
grunt that was as pregnant of meaning as 
an Olympian nod. ‘“ Beggars on horse- 
back!” it expressed. “ Brain and grit 
were my recommendations to favour. 
Now, in these days of the apotheosis of 
the play-actor, any puppy of a ‘ walking- 
gentleman,’ fresh from the schools, with 
the assurance to pretend to a new reading 
of his Materia Medica, may take his pick 
from a perfect Tom-Tiddler’s ground of 
duchesses.” 

“Well, for your diagnosis,” he said. 
“The case, I repeat, hips me. I know 
nothing of the lady’s constitution. She 
comes, as you are probably aware, of a 
very old county family; but has only 
latterly settled here, in Twycross,” 

“ Spinster ? ” 

“ Miss Tighe-Lacy, my dear sir. I 
need not tell you, Hannan, that it is of 
some importance to me to retain what 
little old-fashioned credit is yet associated 
professionally with my name.” 

The younger man nodded comprehend- 
ingly. 

“Poor decent old beggar,” he was 
thinking. ‘‘ His anxiety, not to be ousted 
by a tyro, makes him appear unnaturally 
churlish.” 

Aloud, he said: ‘‘To the entire fruits 
of my opinion, Dr. Brent, you are, of 
course, welcome.” 

“Then,” said the other, “let us go 
and see if you can unravel a problemless 
problem.” 

The Honorable Prudence Tighe-Lacy 
lay propped upon pillows in her very 
comfortable bed. Her eyes were closed ; 
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The patient cemurred to nothing. 


her face was flushed and a little swollen ; 
her lank grizzled hair dropped about her 
shoulders. 

By the bedside, wedged back into an 
easy chair, sat her brother—a gentleman 
whose expression gave earnest that his 
years were well in advance of his intel- 
lect. Both his face and the patient’s had 
a contour which, viewed in profile, sug- 
gested that of a particularly supercilious 
llama carved in wood and in bas-relief. 

With the entrance of the doctors, Lord 
Quellhorst rose, vouchsafed a little oblique 
bow to the new-comer, and, walking to 
the fireplace, lifted his coat-tails to the 
glow, and stood loftily expectant. Hannan 
noticed, with some surprise, that a picture 
that hung on the wall above his lordship’s 
head had been turned, apparently that its 
back should present itself to the gaze of 
the invalid opposite. 


The confident young practitioner pro- 
duced his stethoscope, approached the 
bed, and made his examination. The 
patient demurred to nothing; but she 
uttered no word. To all enquiry she’ but 
shook her head, with closed eyes, like 
royalty deprecating a petition. She be- 
stowed her pulse as if it were an order ; 
she put out her tongue with a mechanical 
resignation that implied publicity to be 
the chief penalty of greatness. 

Presently Hannan, rising, signified that 
he was done. Lord Quellhorst preceded 
the two, stepping statelily from the room. 
On the landing outside he faced round 
and bowed once more to the younger 
man. 

“Some remarks, sir, offered by you to 
my consideration, when I had the pleasure 
to meet you at Charleshope, led me toa 
high estimate of your capacities. Finding 
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your reputation to justify my opinion, 
I requested Dr. Brent to invite you to 
this consultation.” 

Hannan bowed in his turn. 

“Miss Tighe-Lacy is in a critical 
state?” asked the lord, as much with his 
eyelids as with his lips. 

“T should prefer, sir, to exchange 
views with my colleague before stating 
an opinion.” 

“Do so by all means. My sister’s 
library is at your service. I will preface 
your deliberations with thesingle statement 
only, Mr. Hannan, that the patient has 
had a shock. Her sensibilities, if I may 
so express it, are bruised and abraded in 
a manner peculiarly difficult to salve. 
That she is susceptible beyond the under- 
standing of coarser natures it is, perhaps, 
needless to insist ; yet I am free to ac- 
knowledge that in this instance she would 
appear to justify her lineage at an ex- 
cessive valuation—the price of her life, 
in fact. If you can suggest any method 
of diverting the morbid current of her 
ideas into a healthier channel you will 
put me under a considerable obligation. 
But Dr. Brent will acquaint you of the 
details of this—what I can only call un- 
happy self-sacrifice to a scruple of caste.” 

He dismissed the two with yet another 
little bow and a wave of his hand, and 
re-entered the sick-room. 

Hannan descended the stairs, feeling 
as if he walked in his sleep—semi-con- 
scious of an inexplicable ludicrousness. 
Arrived in the library, he carefully shut 
the door and turned to face his colleague. 

“In the first place, Dr. Brent, why is 
that picture turned to the wall ?” 

“Tt is of the lady’s father, sir—a por- 
trait. She cannot bear to look on it. 
She feels she has disgraced her family.” 

“Now, tell me. What is the answer 
to this conundrum ?” 

“T ask you that, Hannan.” 

“The patient is suffering from a 
reasonably bad cold ; nothing more.” 

Dr. Brent’s eyes flickered behind their 
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glasses. He took an impulsive step for- 
ward, 

“That is your diagnosis,” he said, 
“‘ deliberate and comprehensive ? ” 

“You must know it as well as I do.” 

Dr. Brent seized the other’s hand 
excitedly, wrung and dropped it, and 
recovered his self-possession. 

“Of course I did,” he said; and then 
added contradictorily enough: ‘“ You 
have relieved my mind immensely. I 
did not know, Hannan, but that my skill, 
not to say my common-sense, was desert- 
ing me.” 

** You are over-sensitive. 
probably some _ hereditary 
here.” 

“None that I know of. Breeding-in, 
sir, with an emphasis on the breeding— 
that is all.” 

“Quite so. Well, you are to acquaint 
me of the details.” 

“They are simplicity itself. Miss 
Tighe-Lacy lent her under-housemaid to 
these very festivities at Charleshope you 
were speaking of. There the girl 
managed to catch a bad cold, which in 
the result she has passed on to her mis- 
tress.” 

“Well?” 

“That is the whole case.” 

* What !” 

“Tt is the whole case, I say. You may 
find it difficult to believe, Hannan. I, 
with all my thirty years’ experience of the 
immeasurable consequentialness of county 
families, have never till now, I think, 
realised the complete meaning of the od 
profanum vulgus et arceo. It is vainglory 
sublimated. Now, positively this woman 
is dying because she has caught cold 
of an under-hous-maid whose name is 
Huggins.” 

“Dr. Brent! Dr, Brent!” 

“Oh! my dear sir, this is only, I can 
assure you, an eminent example of a 
common supercilious complaint. I could 
mention instances, almost as flagrant, that 
have come under my observation.” 
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“ You could?” 

“ Certainly. There was Mrs. Auchmuty, 
who, after cherry-pie, would have her 
particular stones cremated, that that 
which her lips had caressed should suffer 
burial in no vulgar dustbin. There was 
Miss Power, whose wenches wore gloves 
to make her bed of a morning. There 


‘* By dame’s Susad.” 


was Sir Joseph Quirk—a_ collateral 
descendant of some Lancastrian sovereign 
—who was fully persuaded he could touch 
for the ‘ King’s Evil,’ and who would hold 
you the webs of his fingers to the light to 
show the blue blood within.” 

* But this——” 

“Hannan, you have no conception, I 
see, of the fathomless depths of county 
humour. It makes me the more surprised 
to consider your (thoroughly deserved) 
success in a place like this. And now— 
what is to be done ?” 


If it had only been 


”? 


“T am at a loss. 
a butler. But, an under-housemaid 

“‘ Ay—there’s the rub! She’s ‘ mixed 
her ancient blood with shame,’ you see.” 

“There’s no means of precipitating 
a catarrh, and drawing off the base 
residuum ? ” 

“‘ Impossible.” 


“T’m—upon my word, Dr. Brent, 
you'll have to devise your own way out of 
the quandary.” 

“'H’mph!” 

**Can’t you extemporise a pedigree for 
Miss Huggins—phlebotomise her into an 
inkpot, and trace her a beautiful blue- 
blooded genealogical tree on a dish- 
clout ?” 

“It’s no joking matter—to me, at least, 
Mr. Hannan. The patient is deliberately 
expiating her contamination by the sacri- 
fice of her life.. By humouring her, I 
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shall, with little doubt, lose a conspicuous 
patient and further weaken an already 
undermined reputation.” 

The inference seemed so personal that 
Hannan was embarrassed for an answer. 
While he was searching his brains for one 
a knock sounded on the door. 

“Come in!” he cried, quite heartily in 
his relief at the interruption. 

There entered a servant girl carrying a 
scuttle of coal. It was dismal proof of 
a present disorganisation of the proprieties 
that such a task should have fallen to an 
under-housemaid. 

“Ah!” said Dr. Brent, ‘“‘here is the 
delinquent herself.” 

“Eh!” cried Hannan, facing round. 

“So all this trouble is brought about 
by your unconscionable assumption of a 
right to spread infection, Mary-Jane?” 
said he. 

The girl looked like crying. 

“IT dever see sich goids-od,” she whim- 
pered. ‘‘ Asif I hadn’t the right to sneeze 
in a free cudtry !” 

She deposited her burden with an 
aggrieved bang, so that half the coals 
rolled out upon the floor. She had evi- 
dently been taken to task for the enormity 
to that degree that she had been harried 
to desperation. 

“T’d like to leave at once,” she said, 
kneeling down and returning the knobs 
with a clatter ; “ but Mrs. ’Arris she says it’s 
like lettin’ loose upod the world a rampid 
serpient. It’s not much warmid at ’arths 
I've ’ad. I didn’t want nobody to take 
my code. If they’ve got it they’ve been 
thievéd it out of be. You mide jest as 
well charg: a body for havid its pogged 
pigged.” 

She sniffed with her poor red little nose. 
Her eyes swam with indignant water. 
Apart from these disadvantages, she was 
a surprisingly pretty girl. 

Hannan perused her features with some 
retrospective interest. 

“Mary-Jane,” said he. 

“ Bydame’sSusad. You mide dow thad.” 
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“T think I saw you, Susan, during the 
festivities at Charleshope. It was in a 
marquee, where you were washing up 
plates and dishes, all by yourself behind 
a screen, Susan. I happened to blunder 
upon the spot; or else I was attracted by 
a sound—I forget which.” 

The girl wiggled her shoulders. 

“Oh! I see you,” she said defiantly. 
“It was nothid to do with be if you cub 
where you waserd invited.” 

And with the delivery of this enig- 
matical passado, Susan, treating the young 
doctor to a rather contumacious glance 
as she passed, hurried out of the room. 

“ Dr. Brent,” said Hannan immediately, 
“TI think I see daylight ! ” 

“Eh!” cried the other, amazed; “ not 
through Susan Huggins?” 

“Precisely through her—more homeo- 
pathico. I will explain.” 

He made some rapid suggestions, with 
an amused smile on his face. Brent’s 
eyes opened till his spectacles looked a 
mere glaze to their surface. 

“By Jove,” he muttered, “I believe 
there may be something in this.” 

Hannan stepped back and took out his 
watch. 

“Try it,” he said, “try it. Who was 
the girl that rolled one cheese down 
a hill to fetch back another? Number 
two folly may draw up the first. I make 
you a present of the suggestion.” 

“You are not going?” 

“Yes. The credit shali be all yours ; 
and I couldn’t well interview Lord 
Quellhorst without unconsciously appro- 
priating some part of it. Say, if you like, 
that I thoroughly endorse your very 
original proposition as to treatment, and 
that beyond this I am unable to advise 
upon the case.” 

“  — ! ” 

Dr. Brent’s further protests were put a 
period to by the slamming of the hall door. 

““T suppose,” he muttered, “the fellow 
fights shy of being associated with me in 
so ridiculous a business.” 
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Now, that was ungrateful, to say the 
very least of it. 


“TI am happy to tell your lordship that 
the patient is mending rapidly.” 

“Well, Dr. Brent, well.” 

“Once comfortable in the assurance 
that Susan had taken Aer cold in the first 
instance of Lord Skye——” 

“You tell me the young man was dis- 
covered kissing the girl in a marquee?” 

“That is so. No doubt it was a repre- 
hensible act so to forget what was due to 
his position, but ™ 

“It was a rather amusing freak of con- 
descension, certainly,” said Lord Quell- 
horst loftily. He had nothing but -high 
discouragement for this criticising of the 
great by the petty. 

“And the Earl of Skye was himself suf- 
fering from a cold, which he gave to the 
young woman?” said he; and added: 
“Well, she, at least, has nothing to com- 
plain of. It is, in a measure, a transfusing 
of the dross of nobility. This young person 
becomes a medium of exchange, a sort of 

piritual foster-sister, both to the Earl and 

to Miss Tighe-Lacy. It entirely alters the 
case, of course ; and it does the patient 
much credit that she consents to see it 
in that light, and to throw off her dis- 
temper.” 

“T should advise a confinement to her 
room for some few days.” 
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“T agree with you. This cold must 
not be lightly appropriated by some in- 
considerable proletarian. It must be 
kept from the servants, who are only 
too ready, as a rule—shall I say to deck 
themselves in the plumes of the peacock? 
And, as to the young woman, we must con- 
sider how best to mark our sense of her— 
transubstantiation, shall we call it? She 
gains the position, you will understand, of 
a kind of atmospheric bastard; and as 
such she must be permitted certain privi- 
leges.” 


“Which she will appreciate, no doubt.” 


“T trust so. But, for yourself, Dr. 
Brent—I cannot sufficiently applaud this 
most fortunate application of your skill 
and penetration to a distressing problem, 
or sufficiently censure the young man, 
your consultative lieutenant, who had the 
assurance to shirk so grave a responsi- 
bility as that entailed in the distinguished 
scruples of a lady of high quality.” 

“ Mr. Hannan,” said Dr. Brent firmly, 
“is a young man of respectable qualifica- 
tions. But his practice does not, perhaps, 
justify him in attempting to deal with ques- 
tions of this delicate and abstruse nature.” 

“No,” said his lordship emphatically, 
“and, I confess, my judgment was astray 
when I suggested him to you. This 
unaccountable and contemptuous with- 
drawal of himself at the crisis !—why, 
sir, it seems calculated to imply that he 
thought us a pack of fools!” 
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T was during our stay at Shanklin 
that I made what I regard as my 
most interesting and important discovery 
about the population of the Isle of Wight, 


a discovery which has come as a shock on 


the ethnological world. I need scarcely 
say that I refer to the existence of that 
extraordinary race of aborigines on which 
I have bestowed the name of Vects. 

Up to this time all the natives of the 
island whom we had encountered had 
been descendants of the Roman or Jutish 
immigrants, both of which peoples, as is 
well known, were branches of the great 
Aryan family of nations; and I had 
perhaps rashly come to the conclusion 
that the indigenous population was en- 
tirely white. My surprise was not less 
than that since shown by my brother eth- 
nologists, when I now came, for the first 
time, upon specimens of a pure black 
race, which subsequent investigation 
showed to be thinly sprinkled over the 
island. This race I hold to be auto- 
chthonous, that is to say, I think it is clear 
that these Vects, as I have termed them, 
are the true aborigines who at one time 
occupied the whole country, though the 
few that are now to be found are all that 
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have survived the desolating invasions 
of the warlike white settlers who now 
hold most of the towns along the coast. 
Although mingling to some extent with 
their white neighbours, the Vects seem to 
have rigidly held aloof from intermarriage 
with them—at least I found no traces 
of mulatto offspring in the districts ex- 
plored by us. 

These singular people present many 
difficult problems to the student of com- 
parative ethnology. Their skins are per- 
fectly black, except the ears and hands, 
which are of a dusky shade inclining to 
white. Yet they do not in the least re- 
semble the ordinary negro of commerce, 
their hair and features being distinctly Euro- 
pean. They appear to keep their women 
secluded in the Oriental manner; at all 
events, we failed to observe any females. 
Their language is a corrupt dialect of 
English, having many peculiarities in 
common with the eastern parts of Lon- 
don. Their dress, on the other hand, is 
quite unlike that worn by the rest of the 
islanders, and displays all the savage's 
well-known love for bright colours and 
tawdry ornaments. They are an extremely 
musical people, and possess a rich fund 
of fresh and delightful humour, which 
causes them to be in great demand as 
popular entertainers. During the sum- 
mer season they lead a vagrant life on the 
shore, reaping a good harvest among the 
pleasure visitors, With the first approach 
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of winter they disappear, retiring no 
doubt to their homes in the mountainous 
interior. 

There has been much discussion in 
ethnological circles as to the origin ot 
these Vects. Some are disposed to con- 
nect them with the gipsies on account 
of their nomad customs. Another school 
has called them the Fort-builders, re- 
ferring to them the erection of those 
mysterious round structures, already de- 
scribed, in the Solent, which these writers 
declare are 
really Sun 
temples. Ido 
not myself 
share the views 
of the eminent 
Plymouth 
Brother who 
has sought to 
prove that the 
Vects are de- 
scended from 
the lost ten 
tribes of Israel. 

The first per- 
son to whom I 
communicated 
my remarkable 
discovery was 
the Member of 
Parliament. The country being for the 
moment safe again, he had once more 
laid aside the cares of State and come 
down to Shanklin. I did not think it 
necessary to go into too much detail. 
I merely said to him : 

“I want you to come ashore with me 
this morning. I have discovered some 
interesting people whom I should like to 
show you. They are Vects——” 

“They are what ?” he interrupted. 

“Vects—the original natives of the 
island,” I explained calmly. ‘“ They differ 
in many respects from the rest of the 
islanders, particularly in their com- 
plexions, which are very striking and 
unusual.” 
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“What are they, then?” he asked. 
“ Are they Celts?” 

“T fancy not. It is difficult to classify 
them. They do not seem to me to re- 
semble any known branch of the human 
species. They are a race apart.” 

“Like the Basques, perhaps?” he 
muttered, evidently much interested. 

“‘T have grave doubts whether they are 
even Christians,” I went on to say. 

His missionary zeal was instantly 


aroused. 
*“*T must see 


them,”, he ex- 
claimed. “This 
is most extra- 
ordinary. If 
you are right, 
there may be a 
great work to 
be done among 
them.” 

“That is just 
what I thought 
you would say 
when you heard 
of them. I can- 
not help think- 
ing that your 
noble energy 
would bebetter 
expended in re- 
claiming these interesting islanders, who 
have been neglected by our great 
Missionary Societies, than in trying to 
evangelise a miserable cabin-boy, whose 
possession of a soul is, after all, a bare 
hypothesis.” 

The Member of Parliament warmly 
wrung my hand before I had finished. 

“T am sorry I have misjudged you,” 
he said with feeling. ‘I have been ac- 
customed to look on you as a worldling 
—I have even suspected you sometimes 
of being heartless and irreverent. I am 
truly glad to find I was mistaken. I shall 
know you better after to-day.” 

I thought so too. 

We went ashorefin the dinghy, and he 
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followed me with a hopeful light in his 
eyes as I led the way along the esplanade. 
Presently we came up to a dense ring of 
pleasure visitors surrounding a small open 
space where a féw planks had been laid 
on the sand to form a temporary platform. 
On the platform were three Vects seated 
on campstools, while a fourth walked 
round the circle carrying a child’s tin 
bucket, into which coppers were freely 
dropped by the onlookers under the in- 
fluence of his merry blandishments. The 
other three were playing upon barbarous 
musical instruments, one wielding a con- 
certina, the second a banjo, and the 
third a pair of ghastly objects which I 
understood to be bones—but too pro- 
bably the remains of some cannibal 
feast. 

“There !” I said in a theatrical whisper, 
pointing them out to my companion. 
“Behold the unhappy savages whose 
existence in our midst is a reproach to 
Christian civilisation !” 

The Member of Parliament gave me a 
quick, startled look. 

“What are you talking about!” he 
exclaimed. ‘These men are not Vects. 
They are niggers ! ” 

“Pardon me,” I replied, “I differ 
from you in toto. My knowledge of 
ethnology assures me that you are in error. 
No person of common-sense could possi- 
bly mistake these men for negroes.” 

The expression on his face changed 
from disappointment to anger, and from 
anger to deep disgust. 

“Either you are out of your mind or 
this is some shameful hoax!” he said 
sternly. “These men are simply nigger 
minstrels who have blacked their faces to 
amuse the vulgar crowd!” 

“T do not believe it,” I answered very 
firmly. ‘You have no right to cast such 
an aspersion on these poor creatures, 
whose black faces may conceal natures as 
noble as yours or mine.” 

At this moment there was a lull in the 
concert, and the Vect with the banjo com- 
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menced singing an artless ditty which ran 
something like this : 
‘If you’re goin’ to go upon the razzle-dazzle, 

If you’re goin’ to knock a feller in the eye, 

If you’re goin’ to go ’ome early through the 
winder, 
Don’t do it while the copper’s going by ! 
Don’t do it— 
Don’t you do it— 
Don’t do it till the copper’s gone aw’y !” 
The Member of Parliament did not 

stay for the chorus, which was eagerly 
taken up by the large and fashionable 
audience. He turned on me one look— 
under which a man of refined and sensi- 
tive feelings would-have died—and went 
back to the House. We are not now on | 
speaking terms ; and I see by the papers 
he has given notice of a Bill to regulate 
itinerant musicians. 


I now come to the most terrifying of our 
adventures during the whole voyage, one 
which I cannot recall even now without 
my hair turning white. It was the morn- 
ing of our last day at Shanklin, and the 
Tyrant had astonished us by asking leave 
to go ashore for an hour. 

When he made the request we gazed 
at each other hardly able to conceal the 
furtive joy which sparkled in every eye. 
I: was the first time that the Tyrant had 
quitted his post since we left Southampton. 
We felt like schoolboys whose master 
should suddenly ask them for a_half- 
holiday. Making a strong effort to appear 
careless and indifferent, I granted the re- 
quired permission, and we watched the 
Tyrant row to the beach and vanish in 
the crowd. Then we raised a muffled 
cheer, and turned to consider how best to 
take advantage of our temporary freedom. 

It was a beautiful bright day, and the 
sea lay smooth as an infant’s cheek. We 
decided to venture on a cruise. With the 
aid of the other hands the anchor was dis- 
entangled from the bed of the sea, the 
sails hoisted, and the sheets securely tied. 
Then we lured the Crew and Victim below 
with the pretext of lunch, battened down 
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the hatches, and prepared to enjoy our- 
selves. It was the first time we ever really 
had control of our own yawl. It was also 
the last. 

Filled with the exhilarating sense that 
we were doing wrong, we sailed gaily 
across the bay, marking the forts which 
line the cliff hereabouts as thick as bathing 
machines, and wondering whether the 
grim engines whose nozzles frowned on us 
through the embra- 
sures would ever be 
used to deadly pur- 
pose against some 
marauding foe. I was 
guiding the yawl by 
means of the dach- 
shund’s head, and 
presently, noticing a 
small steam-tug out 
in the bay, I headed 
towards her. She 
was towing an extra- 
ordinary object some- 
thing like a_ raft 
standing up on end, 
and as we came up 
there was a good deal 
of speculation as to 
what this could be, 
the Poet inclining to 
think it a German © 
man-of-war on the 
way to Kiao-Chao, 
and the Bookmaker 
hazarding the suggestion that it might be 
a loose-box. 

We had some trouble to overhaul it, as 
the tug seemed anxious to avoid us. We 
observed her hoisting a flag, possibly in- 
tended as a signal. However, we were 
fast catching her, having the wind with us, 
when all at once the Poet, pointing towards 
the land, cried out : 

“* What’s that?” 

We turned our heads in time to see a 
white puff of smoke veiling one of the forts. 
Before the question was well out of his 
lips it was answered by the loud roar of 
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artillery, and a large black cannon-ball 

hurtled through the air within a cable’s- 

length of the Fodly’s bows. 

“They are firing on us!” yelled the 
Poet, and threw himself flat on the deck 
like one in a swound. The Bookmaker 
turned as white as this paper, and made a 
dive for the forecastle hatch. 

“What are you doing?” I shouted, 
still holding on desperately to the tiller, 

though I shook like 
a pennant in a gale. 
“ Going to have up 
the boy,” was the 
hoarse response. “He 
knows a prayer.” 

, I shall always be 
glad to think that in 
that moment I 
showed myself worthy 
of the high traditions 
of British seamen. 
With a presence of 
mind which all men 
would not have 
shown, I swing the 
dachshund violently 
over to windward. 
The main boom 
swept across the deck 
like an avalanche, 
nearly capsizing the 
yacht, as she came 
gallantly about, and 
the next instant we 

were speeding swiftly back out of range. 
It was a display of cool yet daring sea- 
manship of which Nelson would not have 
been ashamed. I did my duty, and have 
no desire to boast, but I feel that I should 
like some day to have for my simple and 
modest epitaph the words: “ He jibed 
under fire.” 

As the Folly turned round I had a 
graphic object-lesson in the danger we had 
so narrowly escaped. The iron messenger 
of death, after missing us, had struck the 
floating raft and knocked it to sawdust. 
Every soul on board must have perished. 
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The enemy did not renew his fire, 
satisfied with having driven us off, and we 
were left tq seek the explanation of this 
dastardly outrage, which had not even been 
preceded by the ultimatum usual between 
civilised foes. Was it due to the resent- 
ment of the islanders at our fearless in- 
vestigations into their habits? Was it the 
Coroner who, baffled in his former plot 
against my life, had now prompted this 
fresh attempt ? Or were we to trace in 
it the secret hand of the Benchers of our 
Inn, who had deluded themselves with 
false hopes of our perishing by shipwreck ; 
and was this the result of their despair? 
The question remains an open one. 
According to the Bookmaker the odds are 
slightly on the Benchers, while the Coroner 
is an outside chance. 

The Crew, disturbed by the lurch of the 
vessel in jibing, put his head up through 
the hatchway and said something or other 
about target-practice. We saw no point 
in his remark. 

We were sailing peaceiully back to our 
anchorage when one of those incidents 
occurred which show how true is the text 
—‘ In the midst of life we are in death.” 

I was still wielding the faithful dach- 
shund when the Bookmaker called out 
from the bows: “Sail ahead !” 

I had to yaw the boat’s head off two or 
three points before I could catch sight of 
the strange sail. She was a double canoe, 
containing a manly-looking young fellow 
in a straw hat and flannels, and a very 
beautiful girl with blue eyes and golden 
hair, presumably his sister. Their backs 
were towards us as we came up, and the 
youth had laid down his paddle in order 
to clasp the girl round the waist from 
behind and whisper into her ear with all a 
brother’s love. It was a charming picture, 
and I was so absorbed in watching it that 
Idid not at once realise the likelihood 
of our colliding with them. Just as the 
thought struck me, the young man looked 
round and saw the Fo//y’s bowsprit within 
afew yards of his head. The same idea 
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evidently occurred to him. A frightful 
change came over his face ; he made a wild 
snatch at his paddle, and began using it 
for dear life, while trom his lips there burst 
a strong exclamation—regrettably so, con- 
sidering that there were ladies present— 
and one for which, alas! he would have so 
soon to render an account. I was hurt at 
the time, but I have long ago forgiven 
him. 

His sister glanced round almost at the 
same moment, and grasped the situation. 
The roses instantly faded from her lovely 
cheeks ; she curled up like some delicate 
anemone and sank forward, her golden 
locks raining over her face, while her 
despair found utterance in a low wail that 
all but unmanned me. 

The brother, who was evidently not a 
trained seaman, had begun to urge the 
canoe in the direction which, as he 
thought, would carry him out of the 
yacht’s way. I at once saw his mistake. 
At the moment the yawl was on the wrong 
tack, but my knowledge of navigation told 
me that as soon as I brought her round on 
the starboard tack a collision would be 
inevitable. It was a hard necessity, but 
sailors have to encounter many such in the 
course of their duty. I was not a free 
agent. I was responsible for the lives of 
others, of the Poet and the Bookmaker— 
men little fit to be hurried into Eternity ! 
—of the Crew,and of the innocent Victim 
who had endeared himself to us by his 
childish ways. I knew that once upon 
the starboard tack everything that floated 
would have to get out of my way or take 
the consequences. Heaving a sigh, I laid 
my hand firmly on the tiller and ported. 

There came a sharp rending crash, fol- 
lowed by a piercing shriek. I rushed to the 
side of the yacht and looked over. Our 
bows had struck the canoe amidships, cut- 
ting it in two like a lemon. The young 
man, loosing the paddle which might have 
saved his life, had clutched his sister’s form 
as they found themselves in the water 
together, nobly forgetful of himself in the 
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endeavour to save her. For a moment he 
struggled gallantly to keep her head above 
the surface of the waves; but it was quickly 
evident that his efforts would be useless. 
Neither of the affectionate pair could swim 
better than anchors. Soon it was nearly 
over. The brother ceased to struggle, and 
they began to settle down slowly through 
the clear waters, his arms closely twined 
about her, while her drooping head rested 
upon his bosom, against the heart that 
would soon beat with love for her no 
more. They came up again once, the 
brother’s teeth clenched in despair, and 
the young woman’s large lustrous eyes wide 
open, and turned up at me with what 
seemed a last silent prayer for help. I 
thought of throwing them the yacht’s life- 
buoy, but it was not our property ; and I 
was afraid that if we let them come on 
board their wet things would make a mess 
about the deck. It was better as it was. 
Down they sank for the last time, still 
fondly clasping each other as in life, and 
we watched their beautiful forms fade out 
of sight beneath the waves. Presently two 
large bubbles rose to the surface side by 
side, touched, and became one, as though 
the souls of the drowned pair were uniting 
in the moment of death. All was over. 
““They were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in their death they were not 
divided.” —II. Sam. i. 23. 

It was a deeply interesting spectacie, 
and I would not have missed it for worlds. 
The Poet said it was one of those natural 
poems which do not require to be set off 
by the mechanical devices of art. The 
soft-hearted Bookmaker was so affected 
that he was obliged to go below for a 
drink. 

After this little episode, which I hardly 
deemed of sufficient importance to enter 
in the Log, we got back again to Shanklin, 
where the Tyrant at once boarded us in a 

state of boiling indignation. 

“T hope you’ve had a pleasant sail, 
gentlemen,” he observed in anything but 
a pleasant tone. ‘I was a-watching you 
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when you was off of the fort what was 
target-firing. There was a fishing-boat 
sunk that way once; but perhaps. you 
didn’t see the signal to keep clear? And 
I saw you jibe, sir. You was pretty near 
over that time, warn’t you, sir?” 

I listened trembling, expecting every 
moment that he would make some nasty 
allusion to the accident to the brother and 
sister, but fortunately the distance had pre- 
vented his seeing that. We hastened to 
soothe his ruffled spirit with grog. But if 
he had been a man of suspicious nature he 
might have fathomed that something was 
amiss from the grovelling sycophancy with 
which he was obeyed during the next day 
ortwo. His lightest behest was law. He 
ordered me to luff, and I luffed, to keep 
heraway, and I kept her away; and if 
he had ordered me to swallow the main- 
mast I dare not have refused. 

Hitherto, I have said nothing of the 
Press on the Isle of Wight. We were 
now to have a specimen of its worst side, 
in a scandalous paragraph that appeared 
























about this timein the Shanklin organ, and a 
hastened our departure from the town. fc 
It was headed in sensational capitals :— si 

‘Sap TRAGEDY AT SEA, Two LOVERS 
DrowNneED, Fout Piay SuspecTeD, THE is 
MuRDERERS STILL aT LARGE,” and went H 
on in this strain : ra 
“Two families staying in this town have rit 
been plunged into mourning by the sudden he 
and terrible loss of the son of one and the sal 
daughter of the other, who were drowned of 
Th 





yesterday while out together in a double 
canoe. The young couple were engaged, 
and the wedding was to have come off in 
a month’s time. The bodies have not yet 
been recovered, but the canoe has been 
washed ashore, with a large breach in the 
side, bearing evidence of its having been 
stove in. As no one has come forward to 
say anything as to the collision, it is feared 
that the canoe must have been deliberately 
run down, and the police are engaged on 
an active search for the murderers. We 
understand that a clue has been obtained, 
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and that the authors of the diabolical out- 
rage will shortly meet with their deserts. 
The crime amounts to piracy, the penalty 
for which is hanging in chains.” 

The law of that last sentence was wrong, 
but apart from that the whole paragraph 
teemed with the grossest inaccuracies, 
whilst the malice which inspired it was 
only too evident. My first impulse was to 
write an indignant letter explaining that 
as we were On the starboard tack we had 
a complete answer to the charge. But on 
sounding the Tyrant cautiously I found 
reason to suspect that there had been a 
slight mistake, and that, as a matter of 
fact, we had been on the fort tack when 
we struck the doomed craft. I feared this 
might complicate matters, and perhaps 
lead to offensive things being said if it 
became known. There is too little charity 
in this world. On the whole we thought 
it best to let the matter drop quietly, and 
seek fresh seas and harbours new. We 
set sail in the middle of the night this 
time, for a change. There was no noise, 
no vulgar pomp about our going. We 
folded our anchor like the Arabs, and as 
silently stole away. 

The voyage from Shanklin to Ventnor 
is not without its perils. Round Dunnose 
Head there is a swift current known as a 
race, and the Tyrant pointed out certain 
rings of white foam upon the water which 
he informed us were “ whirlypools.” We 
sailed over several whirlpools. The dangers 
of whirlpools have been much exaggerated. 
The ones we saw might sink a button, but 
a stout match-box would live through the 
whole crowd of them. I shall never feel 
much interest in the Maélstrom again. I 
doubt if it is what is claimed for it. The 
Maélstrom is likely to be another of those 
frauds that are written up in the Press to 
gull the tourist public. I have no doubt 
the little’ Norwegian children paddle*in 
the Maélstrom in summer-time. The 
Tyrant further told us that the shore of 
Bonchurch was lined with rocks; and 
the Poet confirmed this from his own 


experience. He said he once hired a 
boat at Ventnor and tried to sail to 
Bonchurch, but he bumped on so many 
rocks that he had to give it up as a bad 
job and row back. 

At last we rounded the point, and as 
we steered into the silent cove there 
loomed up before us in the darkness the 
vague outline of a cliff, its lower face 
encumbered with thickly-clustered points 
of light, almost as though the heavens had 
let down a shadowy draw-net to drag for 
stars. This was romantic Ventnor, the 
Italian town which some djinn has in a 
freak lifted up from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to set it down on the 
Cornice of the Channel. Seen from the 
sea by day, it rises up from the water’s 
edge in steep white stairs, irregularly laid, 
and overgrown with trees and climbing 
flowers, each step a house, whose white 
walls are patterned with green shutters in 
the true Venetian air. And where the 
houses cease the chalk scarp of Saint 
Boniface Down continues the ascent eight 
hundred feet into the blue, like a vast 
temple front, approached by a gigantic 
flight of garden terraces. 

There is no other town like Ventnor in 
the four seas of Britain. The sight of it 
was so ideal, so utterly removed from all 
our common experience, that we felt it 
would be sacrilege to land. We could 
not bear to vulgarise that dream of a 
poetic Ventnor which the sea had given 
us by contact with the commonplace on 
shore, We resolved to go, taking that 
picture with us untarnished ; so all the 
morning we lay on deck at our anchorage 
gazing toward the land, and when noon 
came we spread our white pinions and 
passed away. 

IX. 

HOMEWARD BOUND—LIGHTHOUSES—PATHETIC 
ANECDOTE — BLACKGANG — INDELIBLE 
LANDSCAPES—MANNERS MAKYTH MAN— 
THE NEEDLES—THE END. 

And now the end of our memorable 
voyage was drawing near. That isto say, 
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the time for which we had chartered the 
Folly was running out, and we had to get 
her back to Southampton by the following 
Saturday, unless we meant to have her on 
our hands for another month. I will not 
say that we were glad of this, but I do not 
wish to deceive, and therefore I will not 
say that we were sorry. The fact is that 
the yawl was becoming a burden on our 
minds. We could never really enjoy 
ourselves on shore for thinking of the 
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awful extravagance we were guilty of in 
having a great yacht out there eating her 
bowsprit off. This thought constantly 
made us rush frantically back on board 
when we should have preferred a quiet 
game of billiards on dry land. We did 
not say much to each other about these 
feelings, but I several times suspected 
the Bookmaker of trying to desert, and I 
once caught the Poet darkly scrutinising 
the vessel’s side below the water-line with 
the bradawl purchased from the Mayor 
of Newport in his itching grasp. 

We sailed along beside the famous 
Undercliff, a natural terrace half-way up 
the face of the southern cliffs, covered 
with tropical vegetation, and lined with 
what the Pleasure Visitor's Companion 
describes as genteel residences. It would 
be impertinent on my part to go over the 
ground trodden by a George Brannon, 
Artist. I merely quote from him—one 
quotation is enough: — 

* is a genteel residence on the 
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other side of the way, shaded by a close 
plantation.” 

George Brannon is a master of the great 
secret of the literary art—simplicity. Here 
are no florid details, no attempt to magnify 
the subject, and to turn and twist it with 
every variety of tortured phrase. He simply 
makes his point, makes it clearly and 
briefly, and passes on. How many house- 
agents in compiling their florid registers 
of desirable properties might learn a lesson 





from the manly good sense of this accom- 
plished man! 

An hour after leaving Ventnor we came 
off the southern point of the island, and 
saw St. Catherine’s lighthouse. Person- 
ally, I dislike lighthouses. I have been 
over every lighthouse round the British 
coast, with trifling exceptions, and one at 
Corfu, and to me there is a sameness 
about the things which prejudices me 
against them. But they possess an un- 
natural power over many persons, so that 
no sooner do those persons come within 
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a certain radius of a lighthouse than they 
are irresistibly drawn to go over it. It is 
like the baleful attraction exercised over 
the birds that dash themselves against the 
lantern at night. On this occasion both 
my companions proved to be subjects of 
this mysterious malady. The Bookmaker, 
I need hardly say, is not the kind of man 
who takes a real interest in lucidomestico- 
logical appliances or any other form of 
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useful knowledge, yet no sooner did we 
near this lighthouse than he wanted to 
land and havea look at it. Again, there 
is nothing less truly poetical than the 
interior of a lighthouse ; it is all brass and 
glass, and smells horribly of oil; yet the 
Poet eagerly seconded the proposal, and 
only the positive refusal of the Tyrant to 
wreck the yawl on that inhospitable coast 
kept them from going. 

I was not surprised at this. I have 
known more singular cases in my own 
family. I hada great-uncle, a beautiful old 
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silvery-haired butcher, who had amassed 
a fortune by his profession, and possessed 
a cultivated mind, his passion being 
literary criticism, and his favourite organ 
an extremely ill-tempered and _bad- 
mannered weekly review. In his extreme 
old age the doctors sent him down to die 
at the seaside. Unfortunately, they were 
ignorant that my great-uncle was a light- 
house subject, and the spot that they 
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selected was within two miles 
of one of these pernicious 
structures. No sooner had 
the poor old fellow been taken 
out of the invalid carriage 
in which they had brought 
him down and put to bed, than he 
began to display a strange restlessness 
for which they were unable to account. 
Opiates were administered, the latest issue 
of his beloved Review was put into his 
hands ; but the relief obtained was only 
temporary. In his first rational moments 
the dying man asked feverishly if there 
was not a lighthouse in theneighbourhood. 
The trained nurse in attendance perceived 
what was wrong, and soothed him with 
a pious falsehood. The deception was 
useless. That night the aged sufferer 
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was left securely tucked in his bed, his 
out-of-door clothes removed, the window 
fastened, and the door locked from out- 
side, while the house-door was chained 
and bolted, and a ferocious mastiff placed 
on guard in the grounds. When the 
morning came my great-uncle had dis- 
appeared. The doors stood wide open, 
and the mastiff’s corpse was discovered 
on the path in a pool of blood, the neat 
slit in its weasand betraying the work of a 
skilled hand. For two miles the bloody 
trail was followed over rocks, through 
hedges, and up precipitous ways where a 
chamois would have turned giddy. At 
last they came upon the dear old butcher 
lying dead against the lighthouse door, his 
cheek laid against the bottom panel, the 
Review clasped to his breast, and in his 
eyes the smile of eyes that have seen a 
Great Light. 

This anecdote is slightly exaggerated 
for the sake of artistic effect. 

After passing the lighthouse we had to 
keep out to sea to escape the perils of 
the ill-famed Blackgang Chine. George 
Brannon, Artist, refers to this spot as 
having been the haunt ofa desperate gang 
of pirates; but when we passed along there 
was no suspicious-looking craft in the 
offing. In fact, there was no boat visible 
except our own. On shore, however, we 
could discern traces of a hotel, a bazaar, 
andseveral lodging-houses. I am notsure 
that I always understand George Brannon. 
It is sometimes difficult to teli whether 
his observations proceed from a spirit of 
extreme simplicity, or covert but malig- 
nant satire. 

Passing this Chine the Tyrant related a 
grim story cf its perils. It appears that at 
this point on the coast the sea at certain 
periods rolls in an extraordinary isolated 
wave, which submerges the beach far 
above the usual watermarks. Not long 
before our visit a lady staying in the place 
was walking quietly upon the beach, well 
cut of reach, as she supposed, of the tide. 
The sea was breaking down below, not 
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boisterously ; there was nostorm or unusual 
commotion of the elements to give notice 
of the danger. All at once, without the 
smallest warning, without any apparent 
cause, a huge wall of water rose up out 
of the sea and came sweeping with terrific 
speed into the shore. The destined vic- 
tim saw it coming, but, never dreaming 
that it could pass beyond the ordinary 
limit of the tide, she continued walking 
along the dry part of the shore. The 
gigantic wave rolled in, never paused nor 
broke, but rushed right up the beach, 
dashed the unhappy lady off her foothold, 
and returned to the place whence it came, 
carrying her corpse in its white jaws, to 
be mangled in the green caverns below. 

Such was the Tyrant’s tale. He added 
that it was no uncommon thing for small 
boats tu be caught by the same wave and 
hurled high and dry upon the shore. It 
was very interesting, but I think we should 
have enjoyed it more if he had waited 
till we were round the corner. There 
were a number of vicious-looking waves 
about, and the thought that any one of 
them might suddenly erect itself twenty 
feet into the air and swamp the o//y with 
all hands was anything but reassuring. 

From Blackgang to Freshwater Gate is 
a long and hungry sail. According tothe 
chart the distance is about twelve miles, 
but I made it fully forty-eight by dead 
reckoning. At one time, after the Poet’s 
third lunch, it looked as though the stores 
were likely to give out. But that sagacious 
Yacht Provision man at Southampton had 
evidently foreseen this particular crisis, his 
large and liberal calculations had amply 
provided for it, and, as a matter of fact, we 
still had rations for a week on board at the 
conclu sio.: of the voyage. 

On either side of the low shingly beach 
which guards the narrow gap of Fresh- 
water, two long lines of cliff, Afton 
to the east and Ireshwater to the west- 
ward, rise like the white extended 
pinions of some colossal seabird. The 
little bay resembles Culver Cliff in 
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this respect, that it presents an cx- 
tremely interesting scene in any state of 
the weather. I have the Péeasure Visitor's 
Companion's authority for this. This in- 
difference to weather is one of the strong 
points of the island. It is not like those 
places that can be melted away by the first 
shower of rain. For instance, in this very 
bay there are two islet rocks, one with a 
hole right through it. Well, you may 
come along in the midst of a thunderstorm, 
or when the wind is blowing up a cyclone, 
and those two rocks and that hole will be 
there just the same. You might think the 
damp would make those rocks shrink, 
maybe, or that the wind would blow that 
hole away? Nothing of the kind; there 
is no nonsense of that sort about this 
scenery. 

We reached Freshwater rather late, and 
at once cast anchor. It was our first in- 
tention to spend the night on board, but 
we subsequently changed ourminds. The 
moment the anchor was down, the Folly 
began to behave in a very startling manner. 
Instead of riding quietly on the waves, 
she began to take short jumps from side 
to side, as if something were biting her 
keel. The Poet threw out a suggestion at 
first that she had the rudder-ache, but any 
tendency on our part to frivolity was 
swiftly mastered by other and far more 
powerful feelings. Personally, I ama good 
sailor, and rather enjoy a little knock- 
ing about, but I noticed the Poet going 
queerer and queerer about the gills, and 
the Bookmaker taking furtive nips every 
other second at his flask, and compassion, 
or something, began to stir up my inside 
like a pestle. 

“You had better come ashore, you 
men,” I said earnestly, trying to balance 
myself by means of the cabin skylight. 
“You aren’t looking well.” 

“Get out!” returned the Bookmaker. 
“I’m looking a darned sight better than 
you, I should hope. Why, you are 
actually green. Come ashore, if you 
like ; I don’t mind.” 
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“Don’t quarrel,” moaned the Poet 
feebly, ‘‘ it wastes time. Let us get ashore 
first, and discuss how we feel afterwards.” 

This was talking sense. At the same 
moment, as if to enforce the moral, the 
Folly gave a mad leap into the air, and 
came down upon the water with a dull 
sickening thud. Making one grab for my 
pyjamas, I bolted over the side into the 
dinghy. The other two followed without 
staying to pack up, and the Tyrant merci- 
fully rowed us to dry land. 

As soon as our feet touched the shingle 
our spirits singularly revived. Bidding the 
Tyrant send ashore for us in the morning 
we set out in search of a pub. to shelter us 
for the night. The first one we came to 
seemed modest and appropriate to our for- 
lorn condition, and we walked in. 

We were met in the hall by an elderly 
maiden of about sixty summers, who 
viewed us with ill-concealed hostility. 

“ Good-evening, madam. Can you put 
us up for the night?” I asked, trying to 
atone for our deficiency of luggage by an 
excess of courtesy. 

‘I dare say I can,” she muttered grudg- 
ingly. “I suppose you don’t mind sleep- 
ing together ?” 

I shuddered. 

“Have you only one room, then,” I 
asked weakly. 

“We have only one bed,” was the un- 
compromising retort. 

“Thank you,” I said hastily, drawing 
back; “I think we had better try else- 
where.” 

“No, no, old fellow,” the Bookmaker 
broke in. “One of us can sleep on a 
sofa. I don’t mind the floor, myself. 
This place is good enough for me.” 

The aged damsel turned herexperienced 
eye on the Bookmaker. 

“This is a Temperance hotel,” she 
announced. 

That settled him. He collapsed like a 
yawl’s main-sail when the peak halliard is 
let go with a run. 

“Come away,” he had just strength to 
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gasp. “ Let’s get outside. I can’t breathe 
here.” 

We stumbled out, the proprietress watch- 
ing us off with an air of evident relief. The 
moment we were the other side of the 
threshold, she closed the door with an 
ominous slam, and we heard the noise of 
chains and bolts. 

The look-out was becoming serious. It 
was getting dark, and we had nowhere to 
pass the night. We wandered on, and 
presently found ourselves before a pala- 
tial building something like Buckingham 
Palace. The Poet looked at it, and shook 
his head. 

“It’s no good trying there,” he ob- 
served hopelessly. ‘ They’ll never take 
us in without luggage.” 

“There is only one thing to do,” I 
answered. ‘We tried politeness at the 
other place, and it was a failure. Here 
we must try bounce. You leave it to me.” 

Placing myself at the head of the de- 
jected pair, I marched boldly up the 
marble steps of the hotel and stalked into 
the hall. A man in livery opened the 
inner doors, and a swagger individual 
in evening dress came forth from the 
manager’s office to meet us. 

Gazing over him superciliously, I said : 

“‘Er—take me to the managaw !” 

“T am the manager, sir,” he answered, 
with a mixture of surprise and fear in his 
tones. 

I threw another scornful glance at him. 

“ Er—have you got any decent rooms 
you can give us?” 

He glanced with obvious hesitation at 
the Poet’s flannels and the Bookmaker’s 
even more singular disguise. 

“TI have some rooms, certainly,” he 
answered. 

“Decent ones?” I repeated sternly. 
“We don’t want attics, you know.” 

“I have three very good bedrooms on 
the first floor,” he said, evidently waver- 
ing. “Do you want three rooms?” 

I turned to the others. 

““Er—what do you say 
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give us three bedrooms—will that do. 
We needn't bother about a private sitting- 
room just for one night, if you fellows 
don’t mind grubbing in the coffee-room ?” 

The Poet managed to shrug his 
shoulders with an air of contemptuous 
indifference. The Bookmaker was speech- 
less. I turned to the manager. 

‘‘ Er—we will make those rooms do,” 
I said with patronage. ‘‘You dine at 
eight, I suppose ?” 

“Half-past seven, sir. They are just 
sitting down now.” He gave an apolo- 
getic cough. “Is your luggage outside?” 
he enquired, in soft, snake-like tones, his 
eyes resting suspiciously on my pyjamas 
which I carried loose in my hand. 

“Er—we have no other luggage,” I 
responded carelessly. ‘We have just 
sailed in on our yacht ”—I pronounced 
this word as though we had a five hundred 
ton steamer outside—‘ and we thought 
we would sleep on shore for a change.” 

The manager's distrust vanished like a 
dark cloud. 

“Certainly, gentlemen.” He beckoned 
the liveried menial from the door. “Show 
these gentlemen up to Numbers 1, 2 
and 3.” 

The menial rashly advanced to the foot 
of the staircase to lead us up. I arrested 
him with a stony glare. 

‘“* Er—will you take my things,” I said, 
holding out the pyjamas with hellish 
pride. 

It was a master-stroke, as the other two 
admitted when they congratulated me 
afterwards. The liveried menial’s knees 
shook beneath him as he received the 
charge, and the manager, bowing to the 
very earth, announced that dinner should 
be delayed till we were ready to sit 
down. 

This little experience throws a light on 
human nature, amusing to the cynic, but 
deeply saddening to the wise and good. 


The next day was our last on board. 
Our memorable adventure was reaching 
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its close, and I must hurry over the few 
details that remain to be told. 

We sailed along past the gleaming 
sides of the great western down, marked 
here and there with holes and caverns 
going in from the sea. Concerning two 
of these, the Pleasure Visitor's Companion 
informed us that they were “ whimsically 
named Lord Holmes’ Parlour and Kitchen 
from the fact, it is said, of that noble 
man having occasionally there enjoyed 
a picnic refreshment with his friends.” 
The Bookmaker was strongly interested 
by this passage, and said he should like 
to have known old Holmes. He expressed 
the opinion that that nobleman must have 
been a demon. 

At the extreme western point of the 
island we came upon a row of what 
looked like huge stalagmites of chalk 
rising out of the water. We were in- 
formed that these objects were called the 
Needles. The name is not a good one. 
The person who first called these natural 
specimens needles was a born fool. They 
are not in the least like needles. They 
are more like the decayed teeth of a shark 
about the size of the Isle of Wight than 
anything else. You might as well call 
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the Matterhorn a needle as these things. 
Tooth-combs would have been a better 
name for them than needles. They 
might pass as a bad imitation of a buzz- 
saw, but as needles they are a pure and 
simple swindle. One of them has recently 
been washed away—and I am glad of it. 

So we found ourselves back in the 
Solent at last, and sailed past Totland 
Bay, and Yarmouth, and the wooded 
shores of Lymington and Beaulieu on 
the port hand, till we made Calshot 
Castle, and set our course up Southamp- 
ton Water with a fair wind for home. 
And the rest of our adventures, and the 
discoveries we made ; and how the Poet 
was taken captive by a Siren and became 
a respectable married man, and was never 
heard of more; and how the Bookmaker 
saw the Sea Serpent and took the pledge 
in consequence, and is now a well-known 
figure on Temperance platforms; and 
how I made my triumphant entry into 
the Temple, amid the wailing and 
gnashing of teeth of certain Authorities 
whom I think it in better taste not to 
indicate more closely ; and all the other 
things that we did—are they not written 
in the Log of the Folly ? 























Squire. —‘ Good-morning, Mike. Looking for an appetite for breakfast ?” 
Mike.—* Faix, oi’ve got the appetite, yer honour, but divil the breakfast can I foind ! ’ 








